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amused  ourselves  with  speculating  on  the 
emotions  with  which  such  northern  hidalgos, 
in  many  instances  suddenly  conveyed  in  the 
train  of  a  Gunn  or  a  Mackay  from  still  re¬ 
moter  or  wilder  districts,  must  have  contem¬ 
plated  the  busy  and  opulent  cities  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  stately  cathedral,  the  quay,  the 
market-place,  and  the  town-hall,  must  have 
presented  contrasts  strange  and  strong  to  the 
gray  tower  of  the  Highland  chief,  or  even 
the  more  spacious  gabled  and  turreted  man¬ 
sion  of  the  Lowland  laird. 

Wherever  they  went  they  carried  with 
them  the  sagacity,  the  perseverance,  and 
courage  of  their  race — “  patient  of  labor  and 
prodigal  of  blood” — and  such  men  as  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
and  Peter  the  Great,  knew  well  how  to  ap¬ 
preciate  these  qualities.  In  none  were  they 
more  conspicuously  united  than  in  Patrick 
Gordon. 

He  did  not  loiter  in  the  great  city,  but  be¬ 
took  himself  to  the  completion  of  his  classi¬ 
cal  education  at  the  Jesuits*  college  of 
Braunsberg.  After  three  years*  devotion  to 
study,  particularly  of  Latin,  becoming  weary 
and  homesick,  he  absconded  without  leave- 
taking,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 


GESERAt  Gordok  was  bom  in  1635 — the  I 
second  son  of  John  Gordon  of  Aucklichries — 
a  bleak  possession  near  the  coast  of  Aber-  I 
deenshire.  The  Laird — a  cadet  of  that 
branch  of  the  house  of  Gordon  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  is  now  the  representative 
— was  a  high  cavalier ;  and  both  he  and  his 
wife,  an  Ogilvie,  were  steady  adherents  to  the 
Romish  faith.  This  last  circumstance  pre¬ 
vented  Patrick  from  partaking  those  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  which  the  Marischal  Col¬ 
lege  afforded  to  the  Protestant  Dalgetties  of 
the  district.  Means  were,  however,  found  in 
country  schools  of  the  neighborhood  to  save 
him  from  a  boyhood  of  mere  field-sports,  and 
to  furnish  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  training  which  Scotchmen  of  gentle 
birth  have  seldom  been  willing  entirely  to 
dispense  with.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
taken  home ;  but  the  position  of  a  younger 
brother  without  prospects  concurred  with  a 
hopeless  attachment  to  make  home  irksome, 
and  his  parents  would  seem  to  have  given  every 
encouragement  to  a  scheme  of  travel  in  search 
of  adventure  and  advancement — no  unusual 
or  inefifectual  resource  for  the  class  he  belong¬ 
ed  to.  He  left  Aberdeen  in  a  ship  of  1 8  guns 
for  Dantzig,  in  1651.  We  have  sometimes 
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Scotland.  Disappointed  in  his  endeavors  to 
obtain  a  passage  from  Dantzig,  and  then  in 
an  attempt  to  enter  the  Polish  army,  which 
cost  him  a  fruitless  journey  to  Warsaw,  he 
came,  after  various  adventures,  to  Hamburgh. 
The  town  was  full  of  Swedish  officers  raising 
recruits  for  a  war  which  their  youthful  king 
Charles  X.,  was  preparing  against  Poland. 
By  one  of  these,  a  Scotchman  of  his  own 
name,  he  was  persuaded  to  take  service  in 
the  cavalry,  and  he  joined,  in  July,  1655,  at 
Stettin,  the  force  there  collected  to  the 
amount  of  17,000  men  under  Field  marshal 
Wittenberg.  Gordon  details  with  particu¬ 
larity  the  pretexts  alleged  by  the  Swedish 
king  for  hostilities.  They  were  probably  for 
the  most  part  false — certainly  all  frivolous; 
and  the  diarist  favors  us  with  his  private 
opinion  as  to  the  real  motive  of  the  war, 
namely,  the  desire  of  a  young  sovereign,  fond 
of  soldiering,  to  signalize  his  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Chris¬ 
tina  by  a  little  military  glory.  Poland  pre¬ 
sented  peculiar  attractions  as  an  antagonist. 
She  was  the  only  country  which  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  state  of  Europe  afforded  any  pretexts, 
bad  as  they  were,  for  a  quarrel.  She  was  al¬ 
ready  assailed  on  the  one  side  by  Cossacks  and 
Tartars,  on  that  of  Lithuania  by  the  growing 
power  of  Russia  ;  and  all  these  circumstances 
were  represented  to  the  Swedish  prince  by 
an  interested  class  of  advisers — exiles  and 
fugitive  nobles.  Encouragement  and  assist¬ 
ance  came,  moreover,  from  a  strange  quarter. 
Two  or  three  of  the  best  regiments  were 
raised  with  money  furnished  by  Cromwell, 
whose  object  was  to  keep  busy  at  a  distance 
some  of  those  ardent  spirits  whose  activity 
might  have  been  troublesome  in  Britain. 
The  consequence  was  one  of  those  long  games 
“  which,  were  their  subjects  wise,  kings 
would  not  play  at.” 

The  kind  of  discipline  enforced  in  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  this  day  has  been  well  illustrated  in 
Callot’s  etchings; — “On  the  2d  of  August,” 
says  Gordon,  “the  Fieldmarshal  encamped 
near  Posen,  and  showed  extraordinary  severi¬ 
ty.  For  example,  a  boy  of  fourteen  was 
banged  for  throwing  a  stone  at  a  Pole  who 
was  seeking  in  the  camp,  under  escort,  for  a 
horse  of  which  he  had  been  robbed.”  He 
mentions,  as  a  fact  of  which  he  had  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  between  Stettin  and  Konin, 
where  the  king  joined  the  army,  470  persons 
had  been  executed  for  slight  offences.  Gor¬ 
don  calls  this  “  not  justice,  but  tyranny,”  and 
says  the  king  himself  expreseed  the  same 
opinion — from  which  few  will  dissent.  We 
cannot  follow  our  diarist  closely  through  the 


[June, 

details  of  this  wanton  war.  It  was  like  many 
other  campaigns  of  an  age  when  war  or  peace 
depended  rather  on  the  caprices  of  kings, 
their  ministers  or  mistresses,  than  on  the  in¬ 
terests,  the  opinions,  or  even  the  passions  of 
nations.  The  two  armies  avoided  each  other, 
and  levied  contributions  on  the  districts  they 
infested,  in  which  the  Jews  paid  double.  A 
fort  was  now  and  then  stormed,  in  which 
case  the  garrison,  with  many  compliments  on 
their  courage,  were  put  to  the  sword.  The 
principal  events  were  the  reduction  of 
Cracow,  and  an  action  near  Warsaw,  soon 
after  which  Gordon  was  taken  prisoner. — 
Having  endured  more  than  four  months’  close 
arrest,  he  was  at  length  released  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  taking  service  with  his  captors,  the 
Poles.  He  thus  became  a  dragoon  in  the 
company  of  Constantine  Lubomirski,  the  most 
illustrious  of  three  brothers  who  all  held 
high  offices  in  the  state. 

Ilis  changes  of  banner  were  not  to  be  few. 
He  was  shortly  again  taken  prisoner  by  some 
Brandenburg  cavalry,  and  carried  before  a 
Scotch  General,  Douglas,  from  whom  he  ac¬ 
cepted  an  offer  of  service  in  a  corps  d’elite  of 
his  countrymen,  which  the  General  was  then 
employed  in  organizing.  This  Douglas  com¬ 
pany,  in  January,  1657,  received  orders  to 
move  out  of  its  quarters  in  order  to  as¬ 
sist  an  operation  against  Dantzig,  then 
held  by  the  Poles.  Gordon,  before  he  could 
show  face  in  the  expedition,  had  to  provide 
himself  with  two  horses  ;  and  this  he  effect¬ 
ed,  in  his  own  w'ords,  “  by  means  of  his  ser¬ 
vant  without  money” — for  which  mode  of 
field-equipment  he  makes  the  excuse  that  if 
he  had  declined  to  employ  it  he  must  have 
remained  to  be  eat  with  vermin,  to  freeze,  or 
to  starve.  Surprised  on  a  solitary  ride  by  a 
party  of  peasants,  he  was  ere  long  cariied 
prisoner  into  Dantzig.  He  complains  bitter¬ 
ly  of  the  loss  on  this  occasion  of  his  Tliomas 
4  Kempis.  His  captors,  however,  being  mere 
boors,  of  no  practice  in  the  honorable  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms,  had  neglected  to  pull  of  his 
boots — in  which  he  had  concealed  his  money. 
He  met  here  with  many  Scotch  and  Swedish 
fellows  in  captivity,  as  also  with  a  distin¬ 
guished  namesake  in  the  Polish  "army — to 
wit,  Gordon  of  the  steel  hand — by  whom  he 
was  recognized  as  a  clansman,  and  strongly 
urged  to  take  service  again  with  Poland. 
Resisting,  for  reasons  not  mentioned,  this  of¬ 
fer,  which  many  others  accepted,  he  was 
shortly  included  in  a  general  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  rejoined  his  former  company. 
Twice  again,  while  serving  with  Sweden  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  he  was  captured,  first 
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by  some  Austrians,  from  whom  he  executed 
a  hazardous  escape,  and  then  once  more  by 
the  Poles.  The  latter  adventure  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  greatest  man  of 
bis  day,  John  Sobieski,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  this  circumstance  adds  any  interest 
to  the  diary.  As  Sobieski,  who  is  charac¬ 
terized  merely  as  “  a  hard  bargainer,  though 
courteous,”  refused  to  exchange  him,  he 
adopted  the  ready  resource  of  accepting  ser¬ 
vice  with  his  captors.  In  this  his  second  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Poles,  who  had  business 
first  with  Sweden,  then  with  Muscovy,  he 
found  plentiful  opportunities  for  the  display 
of  bis  talents,  and  speedily  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Captain-Lieutenant.  The  Poles,  assisted 
by  40,000  Tartar  auxiliaries,  were  successful 
against  the  Russians  and  Cossacks,  who  under 
command  of  a  certain  Wassilie  Wassilievitsch 
Scherematew — we  love,  like  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  to  give  the  whole  name — endured 
a  terrible  defeat,  in  which  they  lost  115  stan¬ 
dards,  67  guns,  and  some  36,000  men  killed 
and  prisoners.  This  battle  of  Sibiodischtsche 
led  in  November,  1660,  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  on  terms,  as  might  be  expected,  hu¬ 
miliating  enough  for  the  party  so  completely 
overthrown.  The  Poles  are  said  to  have 
suffered  some  lo.s3  in  endeavoring  to  defend 
their  prisoners  from  the  Tartars,  who  were 
discontented  with  various  items  of  the  paci¬ 
fication.  The  Russians — it  is  certain — were 
plundered, and  many  of  them  dragged  into  sla¬ 
very  by  these  infidel  allies  of  a  Christian  power. 
Scherematew  himself  was  shamefully  sur¬ 
rendered  to  them  by  the  Polish  commander. 

Gordon,  returning  from  the  scene  of  this 
wild  work  to  Warsaw,  received  intelligence 
of  the  restoration  of  his  native  monarch, 
Charles  II.  This  event,  suggesting  to  a  good 
soldier  of  cavalier  blood  the  prospect  of 
some  advancement  at  home,  induced  him  to 
request  his  retirement  from  the  Polish  ser¬ 
vice.  Lubomirski,  however  was  unwilling  to 
part  with  such  a  follower,  and  before  his  re¬ 
luctance  was  overcome  Gordon  had  received 
letters  from  his  family  which  discouraged 
him  in  his  project  of  return.  We  have  in¬ 
deed  discovered  no  indications  of  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  his  kinsfolk  for  his  re-appear¬ 
ance  at  the  honored  chateau  of  Auchlichries. 
He  persevered,  nevertheless,  in  requesting 
his  discharge,  and  received  it  in  July,  1661, 
accompanied  by  a  flattering  certificate  in 
florid  Latin  from  Lubomirski.  His  persis¬ 
tence  in  urging  this  dismissal  could  have 
had  no  better  reason  than  the  mere  love  of 
change.  He  seems  to  have  quite  dropped 
the  thoughts  of  home,  and  to  have  been 


steadily  intent  on  carrying  his  now  proved 
and  conspicuous  talents  to  one  of  the  great 
military  markets  of  Europe.  None  perhaps 
at  this  moment  could  afford  fairer  chances  to 
a  soldier  of  fortune  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
than  the  one  he  was  quitting,  for  this  was 
the  brightest  epoch  of  the  f«)rtunes  of  that 
kingdom.  Gordon,  however,  had  decided 
to  quit  the  Polack,  and  only  hesitated  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  Russia.  After  much 
pondering,  his  intimacy  with  several  oSicers 
of  the  latter  power,  and  among  them  some 
countrymen  of  his  own,  who,  taken  prisoners 
at  the  battle  of  Sibiodischtsche,  had  been 
placed  under  his  custody,  decided  his  choice. 
With  two  of  these,  a  Colonel  Crawfurd  and 
a  Captain  Menzies,  he  journeyed  to  Moscow, 
arriving  there  in  September.  He  was  well 
received  by  Czar  Alexis,  a  sovereign  of  more 
than  average  virtue  and  ability,  who  con¬ 
firmed  an  appointment  promised  him  by 
Crawfurd  as  major  in  that  friend’s  own  regi¬ 
ment.  We  find  him  almost  immediately  re¬ 
penting  his  choice,  and  busy  with  various 
attempts  and  schemes  for  disengaging  him¬ 
self.  These  all  proving  hopeless,  he  applied 
himself  with  such  diligence  to  the  duties  of 
his  position,  that  he  soon  rose  into  favor. 
He  continued,  however,  so  little  satisfied 
with  Muscovy  and  the  Muscovites,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  the  press  of  his  daily  occupations 
saved  him  from  sickness.  Many  inevitable 
incidents  of  the  life  of  a  stranger,  without 
connexions,  in  a  semi-civilized  country,  would 
sufficiently  account  for  depression  of  spirits. 
In  addition  to  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  from  rude  superiors,  he  had  trouble¬ 
some  subjects  to  deal  with  in  those  under  his 
own  command.  One  of  many  instances 
which  he  records  is  equally  characteristic  of 
his  energy  as  an  officer  and  of  his  fidelity  as 
a  journalist.  A  Russian  captain  in  his  regi¬ 
ment  had  encroached  in  various  particulars 
upon  Major  Gordon’s  authority.  Colonel 
Crawfurd  declining  to  listen  to  complaint  on 
this  subject,  Gordon  took  it,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  into  his  own  hands.  Inveigling 
the  Captain  into  his  quarters  without  wit¬ 
nesses,  he  knocked  him  down  and  caned 
him  till  he  could  hardly  rise.  Called  to  ac¬ 
count  before  Crawfurd,  Gordon  met  the 
charge  with  a  cool  and  imperturbable  denial 
of  the  entire  transaction — and  this  full  equi¬ 
valent  to  an  Old  Bailey  alibi  he  repeated,  on 
appeal  to  their  General,  with  such  cool  skill, 
that  the  Captain,  refused  all  redress,  was 
fain  to  leave  a  regiment  which  boasted  a 
Scottish  Major. 

In  1662  the  Major  obtained  a  colonelcy. 
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The  routine  of  professional  duty,  though  pro¬ 
bably  now  pretty  amply  varied  by  gentle 
exercise  of  the  above  description,  was  still 
insufficient  to  dispel  the  melancholy  which 
weighed  upon  his  mind.  He  betook  himself 
to  the  most  dangerous  resource  which  Mos¬ 
cow  afforded,  in  the  cultivation  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  if  we  except  the  boyish  ro- 


character.  The  unsuccessful  mission  of  Lord 
Carlisle  to  Moscow  had  led  to  differences 
between  the  courts,  which  had  only  been 
aggravated  by  that  of  an  envoy  equally 
touchy  and  punctilious,  Daschkow,  to  White¬ 
hall,  That  delicate  hyperborean  had  returned 
with  impressions  and  reports  of  the  barbarism 
of  England  in  matters  of  etiquette,  and  of  the 


mance,  of  female  society.  In  the  houses  of  high  prices  of  her  commodities,  which  made 
the  resident  foreigners,  which  he  principally  his  countrymen  at  the  court  of  Moscow  re¬ 
frequented,  he  found  himself  beset  at  all  luctant  to  undertake  a  similar  office.  The 
hands  by  the  sneers  of  contending  beauty.  Czar  determined  to  make  Gordon,  without 
Foreigners  at  this  period  were  not  allowed  to  an  ostensible  mission,  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
marry  native  Russians,  even  on  condition  of  to  Charles  II.  Our  Colonel,  with  a  caution 


conversion  to  the  Greek  Church.  The 
younger  strangers  in  the  Czar’s  service  were 
therefore  considered  by  the  daughters  of  the 
older  as  a  game  presen’e  of  their  own,  and 
hunted  down  without  mercy.  It  required 
all  the  caution  of  Gordon’s  country  and 
county  to  preserve  him  from  these  harpies  ; 


which  the  event  justified,  endeavoured  to  de¬ 
cline  a  service  the  difficulties  of  which  were 
more  certain  than  either  its  success  or  its 
remuneration.  Alexis,  however,  was  now  as 
peremptory  in  enforcing  a  furlough  as  before 
in  refusing  it.  War  between  England  and 
Holland  increased  the  troubles  of  the  long 


and  to  escape  a  disadvantageous  alliance  it  and  arduous  route,  which  occupied  the  Colo- 


became  almost  necessary  to  contract  an 
eligible  one.  Not  run  away  with  by  his 
feelings,  but  partly  in  self-defence,  and  partly 
on  a  calculation  in  which  the  advantages 
over-balanced  scruples  well  weighed  and 


nel  from  June  29  to  the  Ist  of  October. 
He  remained  in  London  till  February  of  the 
following  year,  enjoying,  without  the  rank  of 
ambassador,  all  privileges  of  access  to  the 
gay  king  and  his  ministers.  For  reasons  not 


doubts  long  entertained,  he  determined  to  clearly  stated  he  was  ungraciously  received 


marry.  In  sickness,  in  absence  upon  duty 
or  travel,  a  wife  presented  herself  to  his 
speculative  eye  as  a  useful  nurse  or  steward. 
In  the  matter  of  expense  he  found  reason  to 
suspect  that  an  unmarried  man  keeping  his 
bouse  might  be  apt  to  suffer  more  waste 
than  would  suffice  for  the  keep  of  a  wife. 


on  his  return  to  Muscovy,  and  the  royal  dis¬ 
pleasure  was  shown  in  the  withholding  the 
repayment  of  his  outlay,  an  account  which 
was  not  settled  until  the  next  reign. 

Ere  long,  however,  he  was  restored  to  the 
command  of  his  former  regiment.  In  1670 
we  see  him  in  high  command  in  the  Ukraine 


While  lying  in  bed  on  a  Saturday  morning  — employed  in  reducing  to  submission  the 
all  these  considerations  passed  through  the  rebellious  Zaporagian  Cossacks.  In  this 
Aberdonian  mind,  and,  “  after  earnest  prayer  distant  warfare  he  was  detained,  probably 
for  guidance,”  the  last  seems  to  have  decided  because  his  talents  were  found  indispensable, 
the  struggle.  The  next  task  was  that  of  till  1677,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Moscow 


passing  in  review  the  candidates  for  the 
honor  which  on  some  one  he  was  at  last  re- 


to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against  him 
by  one  of  his  superiors.  These  he  managed 


solved  to  confer.  It  fell  on  the  daughter  of  triumphantly,  though  at  the  expense  of  much 


a  Brandenburgh  Colonel,  Albert  Bockhoven, 
well  educated,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  of  good  blood  by  the  father’s  side.  The 
latter  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 


bribery  and  intrigue,  to  confute  ;  and  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Ukraine  he  conducted  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  capital,  Tschigrin,'againsta  com¬ 
bined  attack  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  in  a 


Poles — a  circumstance  which  did  not  prevent  manner  which  entitled  him  to  the  highest  rank 


the  engagement,  but  which  delayed  the 
marriage  till  1664,  when  the  Branden- 


among  the  Russian  reputations  of  that  day. 
The  Colonel  now  renewed  his  endeavors 


burgher’s  release  by  exchange  was  effected,  to  obtain  his  manumission  from  the  service. 


principally  through  the  intercession  of  his 
destined  son-in-law. 


but  these,  though  supported  by  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  English  envoy,  had  no  better 


In  the  course  of  this  year,  1664,  Colonel  success  than  before.  The  Czar  Fedor,  who 
Gordon,  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  elder  succeeded  his  father  Alexis  in  1676,  had  the 
brother,  requested  leave  for  a  journey  to  acuteness  to  appreciate  Gordon,  and  the 
Scotland,  which  was  peremptorily  refused  year  1678  found  him  again  employed  in  re- 


him.  The  next  year,  however,  circumstan¬ 
ces  led  to  his  visiting  Britain  in  a  semi-official 


>elling  a  renewed  assault  upon  Tschigrin. 
i'or  a  month  his  unwearied  activity  and  en- 
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gineerin;;  skill  kept  Turk  and  Tartar  at  bay, 
and  no  thought  of  surrender  had  suggested 
itself,  when  a  sudden  and  imperative  order 
from  Moscow  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
place.  He  was  the  last  man  to  retire,  and 
he  fired  with  his  own  hand  the  train  of  the 
principal  magazine,  by  the  subsequent  ^ex- 
plosion  of  which  4000  Turks  were  sent  to 
the  paradise  of  the  faithful.  Escaping  with 
great  risk,  and  holly  pursued,  he  was  re¬ 
warded  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
Oeneral. 

The  first  volume  here  closes.  At  this 
point  also  of  the  Diary  occurs  the  second  in¬ 
terruption  of  five  years — which  however  is 
practically  remedied  by  the  service-lists  pre¬ 
served  in  the  appendix.  From  these  we  find 
that  in  1G83  Gordon  was  made  a  Lieutenant- 
General.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
a  critical  pcrioil  for  the  Empire.  The  Czar 
Fedor  had  died  in  1082,  without  issue  and 
without  designating  his  successor.  Of  his 
two  brothers,  Ivan  and  Peter,  the  first  was 
imbecile,  and  the  second  but  ten  years  old. 
The  regency  devolved  on  their  sister  Sophia. 
Gordon  was  now  very  anxious  to  effect  a 
change  from  the  provincial  quarters  of  Kiew 
to  the  seat  of  government ;  and  with  this 
view  he  made  in  1684  a  journey  to  Moscow. 
By  the  regent  and  her  able  and  all  powerful 
favorite,  Golitzin,  he  was  graciously  received, 
but  studiously  repulsed  in  all  his  endeavors 
both  towards  the  object  above-mentioned, 
and  the  mure  important  point  of  his  dis¬ 
charge,  which  he  was  still  pressing.  He  was 
complimented,  confidentially  advLed  with  on 
some  knotty  questions,  and  peremptorily 
ordered  back  to  Kiew.  It  was  there  that, 
while  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  defences  of  the  town,  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  and  gained  the  enduring 
friendship  of  a  kindred  spirit  and  adventurer, 
the  engineer  Lefort,  destined  like  himself  to 
exercise  a  powerful  and  salutary  intluence 
over  the  illustrious  man  who  in  due  time  vin¬ 
dicated  his  right  to  the  throne  and  eclipsed 
the  fame  of  all  its  former  occupants. 

In  1685  intelligence  of  the  accession  of 
James  II.  induced  our  staunch  Romanist  to 
renew  his  entreaties  for  leave  of  absence.  It 
was  at  last  granted,  but  only  on  a  stipulation 
of  speedy  return,  for  which  security  was  taken 
in  the  detention  of  his  wife  and  children  as 
hostages  at  Kiew.  He  effected  his  journey, 
and  on  this  occasion  visited  Scotland.  lie- 
turning  in  August,  1686,  he  brought  with  him 
a  letter  from  the  English  King  in  support  of 
his  application  for  discharge.  The  proceed¬ 
ing  was  highly  ill-advised.  A  semi-barbarous 


government  was  sensitively  jealous  of  such 
foreign  interference,  and  it  drew  down  upon 
Gordon  a  storm  of  resentment  from  the  way¬ 
ward  and  selfish  Regent  and  her  minister. 

He  was  threatened  with  degradation  to  the 
ranks,  and  obliged  to  petition  for  pardon  in 
the  style  of  a  grave  offender  and  contrite 
penitent.  While  this  petition  was  awaiting 
its  answer,  behold  there  arrived  another 
epistle  from  James  II.  announcing  Gordon’s 
appointment  as  English  ambassador  extraor¬ 
dinary  at  Moscow.  Hereupon  a  council  was 
held — and  it  speedily  arrived  at  the  following 
decision — "  The  General  Patrick  Gordon  can¬ 
not  become  English  ambassador,  because  his 
presence  is  required  with  the  great  army  in 
the  approaching  campaign  against  the  Turks 
and  Tartars.”  Nothing  could  be  more  logi¬ 
cal  ;  and  we  find  the  diarist,  in  1687,  on  the 
Dnieper,  serving  as  second  to  the  General- 
in-chief  Golitzin.  That  commander,  after 
leading  bis  men  into  the  steppe,  could 
devise  no  better  plan  of  strategy  than  to  lead 
them  out  again  and  abandon  the  campaign. 
The  troops  were  therefore  dismissed  to  their 
quarters,  but  not  without  signal  marks  of  t^e 
favor  and  the  liberality  of  the  government. 
Gordon  himself  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
General. 

The  year  1688  was  passed  in  Moscow. 
The  regiments  called  the  Buterkisch  were  at 
this  time  under  his  special  command,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  corps  formed 
at  least  a  seminary  for  drummers  and  fifers, 
who  when  duly  uccumplished  were  drafted 
off  to  Kulowenski,  the  residence  at  this  period 
of  young  Peter.  This  circumstance  appears 
to  have  led  to  communications  between  Gor¬ 
don  and  the  Czar,  and  to  have  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  their  future  familiarity.  Gordon 
was  at  this  time  consulted  by  the  Regency 
on  many  matters  of  moment.  A  plan  of  bis 
fur  the  establishment  of  a  new  city  in  the 
Samara  was  approved  and  carried  out ;  another 
for  military  lines  of  defence  on  the  Dnieper 
was  equally  approved,  but  the  execution  of 
it  was  postponed.  He  was  also  called  upon 
to  take  the  command  of  a  fresh  operation 
against  the  Crimea,  but  when  the  army  had  *" 
advanced  as  far  as  Perekop  the  attempt  was 
considered  too  arduous,  and  abandoned.  Gor¬ 
don  returned  to  Moscow,  where  events  of 
greater  importance  to  his  own  fortunes  and 
those  of  Russia  awaited  him. 

The  young  Czar  at  first  showed  no  great 
favor  to  the  troops,  and  manifested  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  system  of  liberal  reward  by  which 
now  as  on  former  occasions  the  Regency  en- 
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In  the  year  1697  took  place  the  memor¬ 
able  journey  of  the  Czar  to  Holland — on 
which  occasion  Gordon  was  left  as  second 
to  the  General-in-chief  Schein  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  In  this  high  capacity  he  visited  Asow, 
to  superintend  the  restoration  and  extension 
of  its  defences,  which  he  had  lately  done 
his  best  to  ruin  ;  and  for  similar  purposes  he 
proceeded  to  Taganrok,  since  made  famous  by 
the  melancholy  end  of  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
tunate,  in  the  world’s  estimation,  but  not  in 
his  own,  of  Peter’s  successors.  His  presence 
dissipated  a  commenced  invasion  of  the 
'I'artars,  and  he  returned  to  Moscow  to  per¬ 
form  the  yet  more  signal  service  already  al¬ 
luded  to  in  the  quelling  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Strelitz  regiments.  The  short  remainder  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  favor  which  this,  the  greatest  of  his  ex¬ 
ploits,  had  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
Czar  had  scarcely  recovered  the  shock  of 
the  decease  of  his  other  foreign  favorite, 
Lefort,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  attend 
the  de.ath-bed  of  Gordon,  who  expired  in  his 
arms  on  the  29th  of  November,  1699. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  hope  that 
the  principal  parts  of  the  narrative  of  a 
career  so  eventful  as  Gordon’s  may  yet  be 
furnished  to  English  readers  in  the  original 
form.  A  close  comparison  of  the  German 
text  now  before  us  with  that  original  is  not 
necessary  for  the  detection  of  some  excusa¬ 
ble  errors  in  the  translator.  We  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  swell  our  present  notice  either  by  any 
reference  to  these,  or  by  extracts  which 
could  not  convey  the  precise  expression  of 
the  gallant  old  diarist.  But  for  this  we 
might  be  tempted  by  such  passages  as  one 
which  describes  his  escape  from  the  ruins  of 
Tschigrin,  when  deserted  by  the  last  adhe¬ 
rents  of  his  undisciplined  and  demoralized 
garrison,  he  crosses  alone,  with  his  sword  in 
one  hand  and  pistol  in  the  other,  the  bridge 
swarming  with  Turks — all  carrying  in  their 
left  hands,  instead  of  the  pistol,  the  heads 
of  slaughtered  Christians.  The  narrative  of 
the  defence  of  this  place  against  some  100,- 
000  Turks,  a  defence  which  lasted  a  month, 
and  but  for  him.  would  not  have  lasted  an 
hour,  is  worthy  of  Drinkwater.  But  for  the 
deficiency  in  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
wars  of  comparative  savages,  the  defence  of 
Tschigrin  would  rank  as  an  exhibition  of 
courage,  resource,  and  endurance,  with  that 
of  Vienna.  To  count  the  wounds  with  which 
the  person  of  the  iron  veteran  was  scored  in 
his  various  campaigns,  is  a  task  which  has 
baffled  our  patience.  On  one  perilous  day 


deavored  to  win  the  attachment  of  a  force 
which  was  evidently  assuming  the  character 
of  a  Praetorian  guard.  This  policy,  whatever 
its  motive  or  its  explanation,  did  not  produce 
the  consequences  which  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  it,  for,  at  the  crisis  which  shortly 
ensued  of  the  struggle  for  power  between  the 
Czar  and  the  Regency,  Gordon  and  his  regi¬ 
ments  threw  themselves  into  the  party  of  the 
former,  and  by  marching,  contrary  to  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  latter,  to  Troitza,  decided  the 
issue  and  placed  Peter  on  the  throne.  Gor¬ 
don  was  immediately  admitted  within  the 
precincts  of  the  fortified  convent,  while  the 
other  commanders  with  their  soldiers  were 
encamped  without  its  walls.  He  was  hence¬ 
forth  busily  occupied  in  exercising  the  troops 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  majesty, 
and  younger  men  might  have  found  their 
strength  insufficient  for  such  occupation, 
varied  as  it  was  by  the  boisterous  orgies  in 
which  Peter’s  favorites  were  called  to  take 
part.  Of  all  the  particulars  of  this  remark¬ 
able  intimacy,  which  continued  through  the 
few  remaining  years  of  Gordon’s  life,  we  are 
pjjorflised  ample  details  in  the  sequel  of  the 
diary.  In  1694  he  accompanied  Peter  on 
his  second  journey  to  Archangel.  In  the 
following  year  he  mainly  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  an  offensive  alliance  against 
the  Turks  with  Austria,  the  policy  of  which 
ho  had  at  previous  periods  strongly  advoca¬ 
ted  ;  and  he  conducted  in  the  war  which  re¬ 
sulted,  under  the  eye  of  Peter,  the  great 
operation  of  the  siege  of  Asow.  The  Russian 
preparations,  however,  were  insufficient  for 
the  reduction  of  that  strong  place  in  one 
campaign  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  that  it  fell  before  Gordon’s  able  as¬ 
sault.  On  the  occasion  of  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  victorious  army  into  Moscow  he 
received  from  the  Czar  a  medal  worth  6 
ducats,  a  gold  cup,  a  costly  suit  of  furs,  and 
some  ninety  peasants.  Many  instances  are 
mentioned  in  the  Diary  of  these  Homeric 
donations  of  live  stock.  One  is  connected 
with  an  amusing  incident.  When  the  Turks 
in  1677  retired  from  before  Tschigrin,  the 
welcome  news  was  forwarded  to  Moscow  by 
two  captains.  A  colonel  who  was  also  des¬ 
patched  somewhat  later  to  that  city,  finding 
the  party  with  their  horses  sleeping  in  a 
meadow,  contrived  un perceived  to  cut  the 
girths  and  stirrup  leathers,  and  then,  pursu¬ 
ing  his  own  journey,  was  the  first  to  bring 
the  intelligence  Uj  the  Czar.  He  was  re¬ 
warded  with  fifty  peasants  ;  the  others,  who 
arrived  the  same  evening,  got  little  but 
thanks. 
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ve  find  him  emerging  from  an  ambuscade 
with  the  loss  of  his  sword,  bat,  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  hair  left  in  Polish  hands,  and  with 
the  gain  of  three  arrows  sticking  in  his  hide 
or  his  jerkin.  Occasional  attacks  of  the 
plague  he  baffles  by  doses  of  Venice  treacle, 
and  other  remedies  stranger  and  more  nau¬ 
seous  even  than  that  famous  compound  of 
adder’s  fat  with  other  poisons.  Under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  difficulty  his  resources 
never  fail  him.  We  have  already  admired 
the  impertuibaWe  denial  with  which  he  met 
the  complaint  of  the  Muscovite  captain  to 
whom  he  had  administered  the  bastinado. 
He  had  engaged  himself  to  the  Baron  d’Isola, 
for  service  under  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 
when  circumstances  induced  him  to  prefer 
that  of  Russia.  Quitting  Warsaw,  he  leaves 
behind  him  with  a  friend  two  letters,  the  one 
dated  as  if  from  Thorn,  for  the  day  previous 
to  that  stipulated  for  his  return,  in  which  he 
announces  that  he  is  seized  with  a  burning 
fever.  The  other,  dated  fourteen  days  later, 
admits  some  improvement,  but  describes  the 
attack  as  having  degenerated  into  a  quoti¬ 
dian — which  deprives  him  of  all  hope  of  pre¬ 
senting  his  respects  to  the  Imperial  Majesty 
of  V’^ienna.  The  interesting  invalid  was 
meanwhile  with  two  Scottish  companions 
riding  fast  to  Moscow.  He  does  not  omit  an 
opportunity  which  many  years  afterwards 
presents  itself  in  England,  of  claiming  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Austrian  Baron. 

The  diary  affords  but  scanty  indications 
that  his  residence  at  Braunsberg  had  left  with 
Gordon  a  taste  for  literary  occupation.  We 
noticed,  however,  his  discomposure  at  the  loss 
of  his  Thomas  a  Kempis — which  may  remind 
the  readers  of  Waverley  of  the  Titus  Livius 
of  the  Baron  of  Bradw.irdine : — and  we  find 
him  on  his  first  journey  to  England  acquir¬ 
ing  of  a  Mr.  Clayhills,  in  exchange  for  a 
sable  fur  and  twelve  dollars,  a  sorrel  horse 
fully  accoutred — with  a  copy  of  Camden’s 
Britannia  thrown  into  the  bargain.  The 
death  of  an  infant  son  in  1G84  elicits  from 
the  paternal  pen  a  Latin  epitaph  in  six  hex¬ 
ameters  and  pentameters,  which,  alas  for  the 
credit  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  Braunsberg, 
conbiin  four  false  quantities.  Some  time  af¬ 
ter  he  entered  the  Russian  service  he  dis¬ 
claims  any  skill  in  engineering  ;  nor  does  he 
tell  us  much  of  the  means  by  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  that  high  proficiency  in  it  which  he 
exhibited  on  repeated  occasions,  but  most 
especially  in  the  defence  of  Tschigrin  and 
the  reduction  of  Asow.  The  diary  makes 
mention  now  and  then  of  his  sending  orders 
for  works  of  repute  de  arte  JortiJicalorid ; 


but  the  enemy  seems  to  have  been  his  best 
teacher.  The  Turk  was  in  those  days  the 
most  formidable  assailant  of  fortified  places. 
He  brought  to  this  department  of  warfare 
not  only  the  fanatical  courage  of  his  predes- 
tinarian  faith,  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
labor,  but  great  scientific  skill,  and  singular 
expertness  with  the  spade  and  shovel.  Chris¬ 
tian  officers  drew  lessons  from  the  maze  of 
curved  parallels,  overlapping  each  other  like 
the  scales  of  a  fish,  with  which  the  Maho¬ 
metan  made  his  cautious  yet  rapid  approach 
towards  his  destined  prey,  and  the  mine 
with  all  its  devices  was  a  favorite  engine  of 
his  further  operations.  The  resources  of  the 
defender  were  taxed  on  such  occasions  to 
the  utmost. 

The  diary  of  his  residence  in  Moscow  con¬ 
tains  an  incident  which  shows  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  espionnage  is  no  novelty  in  Russia — 
and  on  which,  we  rather  think,  a  little  French 
vaudeville  was  afterwards  founded.  A  Li¬ 
thuanian  prisoner  of  distinction  falling  ill 
obtained  permission  to  consult  an  Italian 
physician.  Their  intercourse  was  watched, 
and  the  quick  ear  of  the  attendant  caught, 
or  seemed  to  catch,  the  suspicious  words 
Crim  Tarlary  frequently  repeated.  Both 
the  Italian  and  his  patient  narrowly  escaped 
being  tortured  and  hanged  for  a  conspiracy 
to  levy  a  war  against  the  Czar  in  that  region. 
It  turned  out  that  the  doctor  had  been  re¬ 
commending  an  admixture  of  cream  of  tartar 
in  the  diet  of.  the  dyspeptic  captive. 

We  are  forced  to  confess  that  the  second 
volume  is  less  interesting  than  the  first — its 
details  are  often  most  wearisome,  and  we 
really  admire  the  perseverance  of  the  trans¬ 
lators.  There  occur  nevertheless  some  inci¬ 
dents  of  capital  importance  as  resp>ect8  the 
fate  of  the  great  Czar,  and  many  amusing 
enough  anecdotes  of  Gordon’s  own  adven¬ 
turous  history. 

Turning  to  his  Second  English  Expedition 
in  1686 — upon  his  arrival  in  London,  where 
he  took  up  his  lodging  at  the  Mitre  tavern 
in  Gracious  (Gracechurch)  Street,  he  gives 
some  particulars  of  his  expenditure  on  per¬ 
sonal  equipment  for  his  court  campaign, 
which  show  that  at  the  then  value  of  money 
and  scale  of  fortunes  the  externals  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  were  not  at  all  cheap  in  this  quarter. 
His  wig  cost  him  £7,  his  hat  £2  10.  His 
dinner  5s.  6d.  His  barber  charges  him  a 
I  shilling  for  shaving,  which  we  think  scan- 
I  dalous ;  shoes  at  4s.  the  pair  seem  decidedly 
cheap  ;  silk  stockings  12s.,  not  unreasonable; 
!  three  swords  cost  14s. — which  seems  very 
I  moderate  indeed.  He  was  as  kindly  received 
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at  the  Court  of  James  as  he  had  been  at  that 
of  Charles.  The  King  relished  his  conver¬ 
sation,  and  questioned  him  with  intelligence 
as  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  country 
of  his  adoption.  Gordon,  on  taking  leave  at 
Windsor  after  a  long  audience  of  the  King, 
bestowed  an  harangue,  first  in  Dutch  and 
then  in  English,  on  Prince  George  of  Den¬ 
mark,  to  which  that  uncolloquial  personage 
returned  no  answer.  The  General’s  journey 
to  Scotland  and  visit  to  the  house  of  his  fa¬ 
thers,  afforded  little  more  than  a  record  of 
civilities  interchanged  with  the  principal  nobi¬ 
lity  at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  of  some 
thorny  discussions  with  a  brother  and  an 
uncle  as  to  the  administration,  accounts,  and 
proceeds  of  the  paternal  property.  These 
at  length  settled,  a  trading  vessel  once  more 
conveys  from  Aberdeen  our  Caesar  and  the 
fortunes  which  valor  and  sagacity  had  so  far 
exalted  since  he  left  the  same  port,  an  ob¬ 
scure  adventurer,  five  and  thirty  years  ago. 

The  diary  for  September,  1689,  supplies 
rich  details  of  a  crisis  already  alluded  to  in 
our  references  to  the  prefatory  sketch.  It 
was  now  that  the  mutual  jealousies  between 
the  young  Czar  Peter  and  his  able  and  in¬ 
triguing  sister,  the  Regent  Sophia,  came  to  a 
point.  Peter  fled  from  Moscow  to  the  forti¬ 
fied  convent  of  Troitza,  and  a  struggle  en¬ 
sued  on  his  part  to  gain  over  the  military, 
on  hers  to  retain  their  fidelity.  Her  elo¬ 
quence,  but  especially  her  gracious  assiduity 
in  pouring  out  glasses  of  brandy  to  officers 
and  men,  for  some  time  held  the  scales  in 
suspense.  Gordon’s  part  was  a  difficult  one, 
and  any  false  calculation  of  the  strength  or 
immediate  preponderance  of  either  party 
might  have  sent  him  to  the  block — or  at 
least  to  Siberia.  A  certain  Colonel  Rets- 
chaew,  who  had  been  bold  enough  to  become 
the  bearer  of  an  unpalatable  letter  to  the 
Regent  from  Troitza,  only  saved  his  head  by 
the  fortuitous  and  highly  irregular  absence 
of  the  Court  executioner.  Reflection,  how¬ 
ever,  appeased  the  wrath  or  awoke  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  the  Princess.  He  was  pardoned, 
and  received  his  glass  of  brandy  from  the 
royal  band.  Gordon,  in  his  important  office 
as  Commander  of  the  foreign  troops,  the 
Swiss  regiments  of  that  period,  played  his 
game  with  no  rash  hand.  It  was  not  till  the 
Strelitz  corps  had  shown  clear  symptoms  of 
disaffection  to  the  Regent,  and  after  a  very 
distinct  order  had  reached  Moscow,  that, 
summoning  all  the  foreign  officers  to  Troitza, 
he  ventured  on  his  part  to  issue  the  cautious 
intimation  that  all  who  chose  to  be  of  the 
party  might  join  him  at  a  certain  place  and 


hour.  The  march  commenced  after  dark, 
appar  nily  under  considerable  apprehension 
of  interruption,  but  was  completed  without 
difficulty.  The  Princess,  deserted  by  the 
Strelitz  soldiery,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  contest  without  conditions,  and  to  sur¬ 
render  her  favorites  and  advisers  to  the 
vengeance  of  her  brother.  The  principal  of 
these,  her  minister  Golitzin,  was  spared  at 
the  powerful  intercession  of  his  cousin, 
Peter’s  prime  favorite,  Boris  Golitzin.  The 
second  in  rank  and  influenqp,  Schaklowitoi, 
was  tortured,  and,  after  an  ample  confession, 
obtained  from  Peter’s  humanity,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  his  courtiers,  the  favor  of  being 
executed  without  a  repetition  of  the  knout 
and  rack.  Many  others  followed  him  to  the 
scaffold.  Gordon  asserts  that  the  Czar  him¬ 
self  was  at  this  time  averse  to  bloodshed,  a 
weakness  to  which  in  his  mature  age  he  was 
quite  superior — witness  especially  the  Strelitz 
revolt.  It  was  found  necessary  to  employ 
the  intervention  of  the  Patriarch  to  over¬ 
come  his  present  reluctance.  The  holy  man 
succeeded  in  the  discharge  of  this  Christian 
office.  Reward  and  punishment  were  dealt 
out  with  equal  liberality,  and  blood  and 
brandy  flowed  with  Russian  profusion  at 
Troitza. 

The  Journal  of  the  voyage  in  Peter’s  suite 
to  Archangel  is  little  more  than  a  string  of 
dates  and  names  of  villages  and  confluents  of 
the  Dwina,  down  which  the  Imperial  fleet 
floated  from  Wologda  to  the  port  discovered 
by  Chancellor,  and  to  shores  frequented  by 
the  Lapp  and  the  Samoyede.  Archangel 
I  and  its  roadstead  became  the  scene  of  more 
than  midnight  carousals,  in  which  Gordon 
and  Lefort  had  to  play  their  part  on  unequal 
terms  with  the  physical  as  well  as  intellectual 
giant  whom  they  served.  Gordon,  however, 
did  not  accompany  the  Czar  on  his  principal 
excursions  into  the  White  sea.  During  one 
of  these  our  author  was  feasted  on  board  an 
English  trader.  Captain  Blaize,  assisted  by  a 
brother  navigator.  Captain  Shroud.  Blaize 
and  Shroud  did  all  honor  to  their  guest.  Six 
successive  healths  were  each  saluted  with 
twenty  guns.  The  Czar  himself  afterwards 
visited  these  English  vessels,  to  the  further 
great  consumption  of  powder  and  strong 
drink. 

The  siege  of  Asow  in  1695  restores  anima¬ 
tion  to  the  soldier’s  pages.  Even  in  our  own 
time,  and  under  the  energetic  rule  of  Nicholas, 
the  sieges  of  Turkish  fortresses  have  not 
added  to  the  reputation  of  the  Russian 
arms.  In  Peter’s  day  the  Russians  had 
everything  to  learn,  and  the  lesson  of  this 
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year  was  a  severe  one,  though  subsequently  [ 
turned  to  good  account.  The  Russian  troops, 
especially  the  Strelities,  though  serving  under 
the  eye  of  their  sovereign  assisted  by  such 
men  as  Lefort  and  Gordon,  showed  little 
patience  or  zeal  in  the  trenches  and  little 
courage  in  assault.  The  Turk  behind  his 
wall  and  the  Tartar  in  the  plain,  were  more 
than  a  match  as  yet  for  such  adversaries. 
Heavy  loss  in  unsuccessful  attacks  and  a  some¬ 
what  disastrous  retreat  were  the  consequences. 
We  gather  from  the  Diary  that  torture  was 
occasionally  applied  both  to  soldiers  for  cow¬ 
ardice  in  action,  and  to  prisoners  at  war  as  a 
means  of  extracting  information.  With  this 
untoward  business  the  second  volume  termi¬ 
nates.  If  it  were  only  for  the  full  details  we 
expect  of  the  grand  Strelitz  catastrophe,  we 
should  be  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  third. 

In  quitting  our  hero  for  the  present  we 
may  observe  that,  like  John  Sobieski,  and 
most  other  great  men,  he  appears  to  have 


bequeathed  no  legacy  of  his  higher  qualities. 
Of  his  three  sons  none  rose  from  obscurity, 
and  two  gave  him  much  trouble  by  their  dis¬ 
solute  and  rebellious  misbehavior.  Of  their 
two  sisters,  one  married  a  relation  of  her  own, 
Alexander  Gordon,  who  also  became  a  Gene¬ 
ral  in  the  Russian  service  ; — a  man  of  much 
military  distinction,  and  who,  am6ng  other 
experiences,  had  been  made  prisoner  by 
Charles  XII.  at  Narva.  This  eminent  officer 
returned  with  his  wife  to  Scotland  in  1711 — 
indited,  at  leisure,  a  Biography  of  Peter  the 
Great  in  two  volumes — well  thumbed  byrur- 
selves  in  early  days — and  died  at  his  family 
seal  of  Achintoul  in  1752.  His  race  is  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  other  daughter  of  old  Patrick 
Ivanovtkh — (as  he  was  called  among  the 
Muscovites) — though  twice  married,  died 
childless;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  lineal 
posterity  now  remains  of  the  8uppre.ssor  of 
the  Strelitzes  and  conqueror  of  Asow. 


AxEcnoTK  OF  Campbell. — Southey  tells 
the  following  story  of  the  poet  Campbell : 
Taking  a  walk  with  Campbell,  one  day,  up 
Regent-street,  we  were  accosted  by  a  wretch- 
ed-dooking  woman  with  a  sick  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  another  starved  little  thing  creep¬ 
ing  at  its  mother’s  side.  The  woman  begged 
for  a  copper.  I  had  no  change,  and  Camp¬ 
bell  had  nothing  but  a  sovereign.  The  wo¬ 
man  stuck  fast  to  the  poet,  as  if  she  read  his 
heart  in  his  face,  and  I  could  feel  his  arm 
beginning  to  tremble.  At  length,  saying  some¬ 
thing  about  its  being  his  duty  to  assist  poor 
creatures,  he  told  the  woman  to  wait ;  and, 
hastening  into  a  mercer’s  shop,  asked,  rather 
impatiently,  for  change.  You  know  what 
an  ejectable  person  he  was,  and  how  he 
fancied  all  business  must  give  way  till  the 
chjinge  was  supplied.  The  shopman  thought 
otherwise ;  the  poet  insisted ;  an  altercation 
ensued  ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  master 
jumped  over  the  counter  and  collared  him, 
telling  us  be  would  turn  us  both  out ;  that 
he  believed  we  came  there  to  kick  up  a  row 
for  some  dishonest  purpose.  So  here  w’as  a 
pretty  dilemma.  We  defied  him,  but  said 
we  would  go  out  instantly,  on  his  apologizing 
for  his  gross  insult.  Campbell  called  out, 

“  'rhrash  the  fellow  !  thrash  him  !” 

“You  will  not  go  out,  then?”  said  the 
mercer. 

“  No,  never,  till  you  apologize.” 

“  Well,  we  shall  soon  see.  John,  go  to 
Vine-street,  and  fetch  the  police.” 


In  a  few  minutes  two  policemen  appeared  ; 
one  went  close  up  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  other 
to  myself.  The  poet  was  now  in  such  breath¬ 
less  indignation,  that  he  could  not  articulate 
a  sentence.  I  told  the  policeman  the  object 
he  had  in  asking  change;  and  that  the 
shopman  had  most  unwarrantably  insulted 
us. 

“  This  gentleman,”  I  added,  by  way  of  a 
climax,  “is  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  poet ;  a  man  who  would  not  hurt 
a  tly,  much  less  act  with  the  dishonest  in< 
tention  that  person  has  insinuated.”  The 
moment  I  uttered  the  name,  the  policeman 
backed  away  two  or  three  paces,  us  if  awe¬ 
struck,  and  said, 

“  Guid - ,  mon,  is  that  Maister  Cam- 

mell,  the  Lord  Rector  o’  Glasgow  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  friend,  he  is,  as  this  card  may 
convince  you,”  handing  it  to  him ;  “  all 
this  commotion  has  been  caused  by  a  mis¬ 
take.” 

By  this  time  the  mercer  had  cooled  down 
to  a  moderate  temperature,  and  in  the  end 
made  every  reparation  in  his  power,  saying 
he  was  very  busy  at  the  time,  and  had  he 
but  known  the  gentleman,  “  he  .would  have 
changed  fifty  sovereigns  for  him.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  the  poet — who 
had  recovered  his  speech — “  I  am  not  at  all 
offended,”  and  it  was  really  laughable  to  see 
them  shaking  hands  long  and  vigorously, 
each  with  perfect  sincerity  and  mutual  for¬ 
giveness. 
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Literature  and  Christianity  present  in 
their  relations  hitherto  a  somewhat  singular 
and  perplexing  study.  They  have  but  seldom 
gone  hand  in  hand.  Their  mutual  bearing 
has  been  often  one  rather  of  repulsion  and 
hostility  than  of  attraction  and  sympathy. 
There  has  been  a  strong  jealousy  on  both 
sides  which  has  often  manifested  itself  in 
downright  animosity.  To  what  extent  this 
is  to  be  traced  to  their  original  position  of 
antagonism  it  would  now  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  say.  Christianity  grew  up  under  the 
hostile  frown  of  Pagan  Literature.  The 
spirit  of  the  one  revolted  from  that  of  the 
other;  and  while  it  is  true  that  almost  all 
the  literary  cidture  which  survived  gradually 
passed  over  into  the  Church,-  we  yet  find 
throughout  the  early  centuries,  till  it  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  notable  case  of  Gregory  in  the 
sixth,  a  prevailing  feeling  of  indifierence,  and 
even  of  opposition  to  heathen  learning  among 
Christians.f  With  the  revival  of  letters  the 
old  antagonism  reappeared.  The  ideals, 
which  kindled  the  young  enthusiasm  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  reawakened 
the  long  slumbering  literary  spirit,  were 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  from  the 
old  fountains  of  Pagan  culture,  dilapidated 
by  long  neglect,  and  overgrown  with  the 
weeds  of  centuries,  that  the  stream  of  genius 
burst  forth  afresh. 

The  spirit  of  Modem  Literature  necessarily 
partook  of  the  character  of  its  origin.  It 
was  impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise. 
Accustomed  to  find  the  standard,  not  merely 
of  taste,  but  of  character  and  feeling  in  the 
productions  of  Grecian  and  Roman  learning, 
modern  genius  could  not  fail  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  models  which  it  thus  worshipped. 
A  certain  Paganized  influence  accordingly 
diffused  itselj  through  the  latter — an  influence 

*  The  lAfe  of  John  Sterling.  By  Thovas  Carltul 
London,  1861. 

I  Julian,  we  know,  made  it  one  of  his  main  re¬ 
proaches  against  the  Christians,  that  they  ascribed 
the  works  of  heathen  genius  to  Satan  or  his  agents — 
an  accusation  exaggerated  it  may  be  supposed,  but 
undoubtedly  indicating  in  the  Church  a  prevailing 
sentiment  of  hostility  to  heathen  learning. 


which,  in  some  of  its  noblest  representatives, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
overcome,  but  which  is  not  the  less  charac¬ 
teristic  of  its  general  productions. 

We  scarcely  think  that  any  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  question  this  decided  effect  of  the 
ancient  upon  the  modern  classical  Literature. 
In  turning  from  the  one  to  the  other,  we 
frequently  meet  with  but  little  change  of 
tone.  The  same  class  of  sentiment — the  same 
cast  of  character,  claim  our  sympathy  or 
provoke  our  dislike.  Or  where  there  is  no 
such  identity,  there  is  yet,  save  in  some  com¬ 
paratively  rare  insUmces  of  high  significance, 
no  renovation  of  thought  and  feeling.  There 
is  no  baptism  of  divine  fire  renewing  and 
transfiguring  the  page  of  Literature.  Chris¬ 
tianity  might  nearly  as  well  not  have  been, 
for  aught  of  its  spirit  that  breathes  in  many 
of  these  works  of  modern  genius  which  have 
most  interested  and  delighted  the  human 
mind.  It  is  of  our  own  literature  we  would 
be  understood  chiefly  to  speak  ;  but  the 
truth  of  our  remark  will  perhaps  be  most 
readily  admitted  when  applied  to  Modern 
Literature  in  general. 

It  may  seem  a  harsh  and  Puritanical  judg¬ 
ment  which  we  thus  pronounce.  But  the 
real  question  that  concerns  us  is,  not  whether 
the  judgment  be  harsh,  but  whether  it  be 
true.  No  good  can  come  from  mere  evasion 
on  such  a  subject.  The  truth  is  not  the  less 
true  that  we  do  not  acknowledge  it,  and 
force  ourselves  to  contemplate  it.  We  re¬ 
member  the  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  with 
which  we  first  read  John  Foster’s  very  minute 
and  candid  treatment  of  this  subject,  in  bis 
famous  essay,  “  On  the  Aversion  of  Men  of 
Taste  to  Evangelical  Religion.”  It  was  hard 
to  have  one’s  idols  so  struck  down,  and  their 
true  character  so  unsparingly  exposed.  Even 
now,  on  reverting  to  the  essay,  we  have  been 
unable  to  read  it,  in  some  parts,  without  a 
kind  of  pain  which  must  have  led  many,  we 
fancy,  indignantly  to  toss  it  aside.  He  brings 
forth,  with  such  a  clear  yet  mild  prominence, 
the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  and  confronts 
them  so  clearly,  yet  boldly,  with  the  charac- 
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teristics  of  our  polite  Literature,  as  to  leave 
no  escape  from  conclusions  which  we  would 
still  fain  repudiate.  He  presses  the  point  of 
contrast  in  a  manner  at  once  so  measured 
and  forcible,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  essential  truth  of  his  argument.  We  may 
regret  it  from  our  love  of  Literature,  or  de¬ 
spise  it  from  our  scorn  of  Christianity,  but 
we  will  find  it  hard  to  repel  it. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  coin¬ 
cide  with  Foster.  We  think  that  here,  as 
often,  the  gloom  of  his  temperament  tinges 
the  picture  that  he  draws.  He  shuts  out 
too  much  the  lights  which  would  relieve,  and 
the  pleasant  colors  which  would  soften  it. 
Nay,  we  believe  that  the  severity  and  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  his  own  religion  have  led  him 
to  do  some  special  injustice  to  the  venerated 
names  of  Addison  and  Johnson.  Still,  with 
every  abatement  we  may  make  of  his  repre¬ 
sentations,  their  substantial  truth  remains. 
There  is  the  foci,  which  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  with  the  most  tolerant  latitudinarianism, 
that  so  much  of  our  Literature  is  not  charnc-  ' 
teristically  Christian,  but  the  reverse.  Its 
genius  is  not  only  not  consonant  with  that 
of  the  gospel,  but  often,  though  without  any 
polemical  purpose,  quite  hostile  to  it,  so  that 
every  truly  Christian  mind  must  feel  that 
the  fascinations  of  Literature  are  not  without 
their  danger. 

Not  for  one  moment,  indeed,  would  we  be 
supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  beautiful 
uses  of  all  true  Literature.  There  is  a  morally 
exalting  power,  we  believe,  in  all  its  genuine 
manifestations,  apart  from  their  relations  to 
Christianity,  It  is  the  w'ondrous  gift  of  ge¬ 
nius  to  serve  often  as  a  moral  teacher,  even 
in  its  fall  and  degradation.  The  pure  heart 
will  gather  at  once  delight  and  discipline 
from  productions  which  may  yet  by  no  means 
mainly  minister  to  elevated  and  Christian 
feelings.  There  is  an  inextinguishable  ele¬ 
ment  of  truth  and  beauty  in  all  genius,  which, 
from  amid  whatever  corruption,  will  rise  upon 
the  untainted  soul,  imparting  a  moral  joy 
and  strength  of  the  most  precious  kind. 
Foster,  we  think,  has  discerned  this  too  feebly 
and  inadequately.  He  has  made  too  little 
allowance  for  the  good  we  may  always  ex¬ 
tract  from  whatever  the  hand  of  genius  has 
touched  with  its  magic,  or  arrayed  in  its  glory. 
Even  admitting  that  there  is  so  much  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  in  our  past  Litera¬ 
ture,  we  are  not  inclined  to  view  so  gloomily 
as  he  does  the  consequences  of  this.  That 
living  familiarity  with  our  best  writers,  both 
of  poetry  and  prose,  which  alone  can  impart 
a  true  literary  taste,  may,  we  think,  be  cul¬ 


tivated  with  less  danger  to  Christian  habitudes 
of  thought  and  feeling  than  be  seems  to  be¬ 
lieve.  Still  the  Jact  is,  in  the  main,  as  he 
has  represented  it.  Whatever  view  we  may 
take  of  its  bearing,  it  is  not,  we  feel,  capable 
of  being  disputed.  The  signiheant  truth 
remains,  claiming  our  serious  attention,  that 
so  great  a  part  of  our  past  Literature  is  un¬ 
allied  with  Christianity. 

We  scarcely  think  it  can  be  necessary,  at 
this  day,  and  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  to 
offer  any  explanation  of  the  anxiety  with 
which  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  fact. 
There  are  but  few  of  our  readers,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  who  do  not  recognize  that  Christianity 
ought  to  be  associated  with  Literature.  It  is 
only  possible,  indeed,  on  the  ground  of  infi¬ 
delity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  fanaticism,  on 
the  other,  to  maintain  that  they  can  be  sev¬ 
ered  without  mutual  injury.  Here,  as  in 
other  respects,  these  extremes  are  found  to 
meet.  From  opposite  reasons,  but  to  the 
same  purpose,  they  hold  that  Literature  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion — the  former 
scorning  religion  as  an  unreality,  the  latter 
treating  Literature  ns  a  fully.  Supposing 
we  take  our  stand  at  either  of  these  extreme 
points,  we  may  consistently  look  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  separation  of  Literature  and 
Christianity,  or  even  advocate  the  propriety 
of  the  separation.  But  from  no  other  point 
can  we  contemplate  this  subject  indifferently. 
If  we  at  once  btdieve  in  Christianity,  and  in 
Literature,  we  cannot  logically  remain  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  disjunction.  It  will  not  stand 
for  a  moment,  on  such  a  footing,  to  say,  as 
we  have  sometimes  virtually  heard  it  said, 
that  we  have  recourse  to  Literature,  not  to 
have  our  piety  quickened,  but  our  taste  grati¬ 
fied  ;  that  we  do  not  expect,  and  do  not 
desire,  the  devotion  of  a  David  in  Dryden  or 
Pope,  or  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels  in  Hume 
or  Gibbon.  Every  one  in  his  own  place. 
We  are  content  to  take  Pope  and  Dryden  as 
they  are.  Nay,  we  think  that  any  special 
infusion  of  religion  into  their  pages  would 
only  have  tended  to  disgust,  as  has  been 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  some  other  writers 
who  have  attempted  an  incongruous  mixture 
of  piety  and  poetry.  This  is  a  style  of  ar¬ 
gument  which,  if  now  but  little  heard,  and 
certainly  scarce  needing  refutation  here,  does 
yet,  we  -apprehend,  silently  influence  many 
minds  in  contemplating  the  relations  of  Lite¬ 
rature  and  Christianity.  It  is  long  after  the 
neck  of  a  fallacy  is  broken  till  it  altogether 
expires.  It  drags  out  a  lingering  existence 
in  a  lower  class  of  minds  after  it  has  long 
ceased  to  live  in  a  higher.  And  a  fallacy 
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such  as  the  one  in  question,  which  Johnson, 
in  his  day,  took  under  his  protection,  in  his 
well-known  and  often  refuted  remarks  on 
sacred  poetry,  may  be  imagined  to  have  some 
special  vitality  in  it.  It  is  one,  however, 
which  could  only  exist  in  an  atmosphere  of 
gross  misconception  as  to  the  nature  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  No  sooner  is  it  recognized,  what 
indeed  was  so  little  recognized  during  the 
last  century,  that  Christianity  is  by  no  means 
merely  a  system  of  notions,  with  its  $et  phras¬ 
eology,  but  a  Life  animating  and  pervading 
the  whole  mental  and  active  being,  infusing 
a  totally  new  spirit  wherever  it  penetrates — 
changing  from  its  inmost  centre  the  complex¬ 
ion  of  individual  and  social  ciiaracter — than 
it  is  seen  that  it  must  identify  itself  .with 
literature  wherever  it  really  lives.  Casting, 
as  it  does,  a  new  glory  on  nature  and  hu¬ 
manity,  transBguring  both  in  a  more  radiant 
and  significant  light,  how  can  it  fail,  where 
it  is  really  present,  to  interfuse  and  blend 
itself  with  every  phase  and  aspect  of  Litera¬ 
ture  ? 

It  has  been  often  *  lamentably  forgotten 
that  man,  however  complex  and  diverse  in 
his  nature,  with  the  most  varied  susceptibili¬ 
ties,  each  going  forth  in  its  own  way  and 
seeking  nurture  after  its  kind,  is  not  and 
cannot  be,  in  any  of  the  essential  relations  of 
his  being,  contradictory.  What  heaps  of 
errors  on  all  questions  have  accumulated 
under  the  practical  forgetfulness  of  this  truth ! 
How  have  we  seen  the  functions  of  man’s 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  nature  isola- 1 
ted,  and  even  opposed  to  each  other,  as  if, 
instead  of  being  a  harmonious  growth  of 
powers,  centering  in  a  mysterious  unity  of 
consciousness,  he  were  a  mere  ill-assorted 
congeries  of  accidents — a  “  mere  bundle  of 
dry  sticks,”  as  John  Sterling  somewhere 
says — with  no  interior  principle  of  coherence ! 
In  our  country  we  have  perhaps  especially 
suffered  from  this  absurd  mode  of  contem¬ 
plating  human  nature  under  arbitrary  divi¬ 
sions.  lleligion.  Morals,  Literature  have, 
with  us,  been  separated  and  marked  off  in 
the  most  rigorous  and  detailed  manner.  As 
we  pass  from  our  theological  to  our  moral 
writers,  and  again  to  our  writers  of  Belles 
Lettres,  how  often  do  we  seem  to  enter,  not 
only  distinct,  but  altogether  opposite  spheres 
of  thought  and  opinion !  We  contemplate 
man,  not  only  under  different,  but  frequently 
conflicting  aspects.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
sometimes  to  discern  the  same  human  Sub¬ 
stantive  under  the  several  representations  set 
before  us.  The  colored  glasses  of  theology, 
moral  sciences,  and  Literature,  exhibit  often 


a  quite  contrary  imago,  and  a  strange  and 
sceptical  confusion  of  feeling  is  apt  to  ensue 
in  the  mind  of  the  student.  It  will  not  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  deny  the 
necessity  of  classing  the  various  functions  of 
man’s  being,  and  considering  them,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  apart.  It  is  only  to  the  extreme 
and  exclusive  manner  in  which  this  has  been 
often  done, — whereby,  as  it  were,  all  sense 
of  men’s  spiritual  unity  has  been  lost, — that 
we  object.  In  whatever  $p«c\al  capacity  we 
regard  man.  whether  as  a  religious,  moral, 
or  asithetical  being,  we  ought  never  to  forget 
that  all  his  qualities  are  only  several  charac¬ 
teristics  or  manifestations  of  the  same  spirit¬ 
ual  essence,  which, — however  we  may  ideally 
separate  them  for  convenience, — are  never 
actually  separated. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  evil 
effects  which  have  flowed  from  the  opposite 
arbitrary  and  artificial  mode  of  contemplation. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  these,  however,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  common  and  fixed  notion  that 
has  come  to  prevail  of  there  being  a  valid 
division  of  sacred  and  profane  in  human  na¬ 
ture  and  human  life.  In  all  relations  the 
fatal  error  has  extended  itself,  that  in  re¬ 
deemed  Hunr.anity  there  are  yet  parts  which 
may  be  esteemed  common  or  unclean.  This 
is  the  radical  aposta.sy,  seen  in  its  grossest 
shape  in  Popery,  but  from  which  no  form  of 
Protestantism  has  been  as  yet  wholly  exempt. 
W'ithin  the  kingdom  of  God  there  is  and  can 
be  no  such  distinction  of  sacred  and  profane. 
All  is  sacred  within, — all  is  profane  without 
it.  This  dualism  Christianity  recognizes  in 
the  broadest  manner.  Upon  this  as  its  funda¬ 
mental  condition  it  rests.  But  within  the 
sphere  of  its  operation  this  dualism  entirely 
disappears.  Wherever  the  Gospel  enters  it 
renews  from  the  most  hidden  sources  the 
whole  being.  It  exalts  and  hallows  all  with 
a  most  sacred  anointing.  A  Christian  man, 
therefore,  can  never  legitimately  have  any 
pleasures  or  pursuits  that  are  not  Christian. 
In  all  moods  and  all  relations,  and  not  merely 
in  special  moods  and  circumstances,  he  must 
be  religious.  His  common  thoughts,  and 
every-day  -sympathies,  and  not  merely  his 
most  exalted  and  solemn  aspirations,  must  go 
forth  from  a  Christian  centre,  and  partake  of 
a  Christian  character.  Christianity,  where 
it  asserts  its  true  nature,  is  pervadingly  ope¬ 
rative  over  the  whole  life,  the  whole  sphere 
of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  not  only 
over  some  special  section  or  moments  of  it. 

It  must  be  very  obvious  from  this  that 
Literature  can  never  be  legitimately  disso¬ 
ciated  from  religion.  It  can  never  be  a  valid 
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nnd  consistent  step  to  acknowledge  that 
Christianity  is  good  in  its  place,  and  Litera¬ 
ture  good  in  its  place,  but  that  their  provinces 
are  quite  apart  and  dissimilar.  This  reasoning 
can  only  prevail  in  conjunction  with  the  most 
mechanical  and  perverted  notions  of  religion 
— where  it  is  viewed  as  a  mere  factitious  in¬ 
crement  to  human  nature — an  ornamental 
crown,  as  it  were,  to  be  worn  on  solemn  oc¬ 
casions,  instead  of.  ns  it  really  is,  a  sacred 
fir**  kindled  within  the  most  secret  affections, 
and  irradiating  the  whole  being. 

In  exact  accordance  with  this  conclusion 
we  find  that  the  chanicteristically  irreligious 
period  of  our  Literature  just  corresponds  with 
the  age  of  a  negative  and  mechanical  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Then  when  we  see  poetry,  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  history,  most  thoroughly  and 
unhappily  alienated  from  a  Christian  spirit, 
we  see  Christianity  itself  most  dead.  The 
separation  grew  out  of  no  inherent  repulsion 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  but  out  of  the  decay 
nnd  perversion  of  both.  In  our  earlier  Litera¬ 
ture,  awakened  an*!  matured  under  the  fresh 
impulse  of  the  Reformation, — nnd  while  that 
positive  and  living  apprehension  of  divine 
truth  which  it  called  forth  still  survived,  we 
see  a  Christian  influence  working  with  an  an¬ 
imating  nnd  pervading  force.  It  was  only 
when  the  genuine  conception  of  Christianity 
as  a  divine  Life,  which  must  penetrate  and 
sanctify  every  department  of  human  senti¬ 
ment  and  affection,  began  to  die  away,  that 
we  see  our  Literature  assuming  a  decidedly  , 
unchristian  character.  And  men  were  then 
content  with  such  a  LitenUure,  just  because 
they  were  content  with  such  a  religion. 
Where  the  latter  did  not  effect  to  govern  nnd 
transform  the  whole  character,  but  was  re¬ 
garded  merely  as  a  sort  of  appendage  to  it, 
(honorable  or  otherwise  as  it  might  be,)  it 
was  only  natural  that  it  should  remain  dis¬ 
joined  from  Literature.  It  is  only  where 
Christianity  fulfils  its  true  mission,  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  inward  life  of  humanity,  and 
purifying  it  along  the  wliole  course  of  its 
development,  that  Literature,  with  every 
other  form  of  this  development,  must  own  its 
sway  and  bear  its  stamp. 

The  aspects  of  our  recent  and  existing  Lite¬ 
rature  bear  out  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 
Since  the  appearance  of  Foster’s  Exsay.British 
Literature  has  undergone  many  changes.  He 
himself,  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  later  editions, 
remarks  on  these  changes,  chiefly  in  regard 
to  style, — “The  smooth  elegance,  the  gentle 
graces,  the  amusing,  easy,  and  not  deep  cur¬ 
rent  of  sentiment  of  which  Addison  is  our 
finest  example,  have  been,”  he  says,  “  suc¬ 


ceeded  by  force,  energy,  bold  development 
of  principles,  nnd  every  kind  of  high  stimu¬ 
lus,” — a  change  which,  with  true  critical 
penetration,  he  hailed  as  a  great  gain,  but 
not  unaccompanied  with  serious  evils.  For 
along  with  the  passion  for  vigor,  and  point, 
and  originality,  he  discerned  the  natural  ex¬ 
cesses  of  this  passion — “  an  ample  exhibition 
of  contortion,  tricks  of  surprise,  partxlox, 
headlong  dash,  factitious  fulmination,  and 
turpid  inanity.” 

But  in  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  our 
Literature  there  has  been  a  scarcely  less  sur¬ 
prising  change,  which  we  wonder  Foster,  in 
special  relation  to  his  subject,  did  not  also 
notice,  as  it  had  begun  distinctly  to  manifest 
itself  within  the  period  to  which  he  alludes. 
The  same  relation  between  Literature  and 
Christianity  no  longer  exists  as  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  That  relation  may  be  briefly  defined 
to  have  been  one  of  indifference.  Literature 
passed  by  Christianity — ignored  it ;  and 
Christianity,  in  the  merely  negative  form  in 
which  it  prevailed,  permitted  itself  to  be  ig¬ 
nored.  With  scarcely  life  in  it  to  retain  its 
external  forms,  it  did  not  think  that  Literature 
did  it  harm  or  injury  in  passing  it  by  with  a 
quiet  and  somewhat  scornful  dignity.  Nay, 
divines  in  becoming  poets,  historians,  or  phi¬ 
losophers,  (and  there  is  hardly  a  more  sig¬ 
nificant  sign  of  the  age  than  this,)  conceived 
it  to  be  in  some  sort  necessary  to  lay  aside 
any  Christian  peculiarities,  and  adopt  the  in¬ 
different  and  paganized  tone  of  their  brothers 
in  letters.  But  Christianity,  awakening  from 
its  death-like  slumber,  and  in  every  direction 
giving  evidence  of  new  life,  could  no  longer 
be  treated  in  this  fashion.  It  must  either 
incorporate  itself  with  Literature,  or  enter 
into  open  conflict  with  it.  And  this  we  find 
accordingly  is  what  to  a  great  extent  has 
already  taken  place  in  our  day.  The  old  re¬ 
lation  of  indifference  has  not,  indeed,  quite 
vanished.  There  is  still  in  certain  quarters 
to  be  heard  the  faint  echo  of  the  old  notion 
of  religion  and  letters  having  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other.  But  generally,  and  in  all 
the  freshest  and  most  significant  forms  of  our 
present  Literature,  the  cold,  external  com¬ 
promise  with  Christianity  is  entirely  done 
away,  and  the  two  have  found  a  point  either 
of  living  union  or  of  downright  hostility. 

It  is  gratifying  that  so  much  of  existing 
Literature  breathes  a  truly  Christian  tone. 
In  all  its  various  forms,  poetical,  historical, 
and  philosophical,  we  see  the  clear  influence 
of  Christian  conceptions,  and  the  fruitful 
working  of  a  genuine  Christian  spirit.  It  is 
not  that  in  a  special  dogmatic  sense  any 
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phase  of  our  Literature  is  more  religious  than 
that  of  last  century.  The  mere  theological 
element  is  perhaps  not  much  more  prominent 
than  before,  and  it  is  not  desira^e  that  it 
should  be.  But  a  deep  flow  of  Christian 
sentiment,  a  tender  and  comprehensive  Chiis- 
tian  sympathy,  and  a  warm  and  genial  spirit 
of  love,  which  is  essentially  Christian,  are 
found  pervading  and  animating  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  present  literary  productions. 

But  concurrently  with  this  Christian  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  Literature,  there  has  been 
also  a  very  signi&cant  manifestation  of  an  op¬ 
posite  kind.  The  very  same  process  has  to 
a  certain  extent  taken  place  among  us  as 
among  our  German  neighbors,  though  with 
difierences  signifleant  of  the  relative  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  two  nations.  The  reaction 
against  the  old  negative  form  of  Christianity 
has  with  us  as  well  as  with  them  assumed 
two  distinct  modes  of  progress — one  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  revival  of  a  practical  Christian 
spirit ;  the  other  from  the  revival  of  a  more 
genuine  philosophical  spirit.  This  was  inev¬ 
itable  in  the  course  of  things.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  modes  of  conception  which  prevailed  so 
largely  during  last  century,  could  not  fail  to 
yield  on  both  sides,  as  soon  as  the  human 
mind  received  a  new  and  invigorating  impulse. 
Empiricism  rests  not  only  on  a  practical  but  a 
speculative  falsehood.  It  not  only  quenches 
the  living  spirit  of  Christianity,  in  its  bare 
and  bald  grasp,  but  it  lies  against  the  truths 
of  the  human  soul,  and  as  soon  as  under  any 
movement  of  the  national  mind  a  genuine  and 
more  comprehensive  insight  is  obtained  into 
those  truths,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  attacked  also 
on  the  scientific  side.  This  we  know  to  have 
been  notably  the  case  in  Germany.  The 
older  Rationalism  fell  there  as  much  before 
the  attacks  of  a  new  and  more  exalted  philoso¬ 
phy,  as  before  the  advance  of  a  deeper  and 
more  earnest  Christian  piety.  Kant,  and 
Jacobi,  and  Fries,  and  Schelling,  and  Hegel, 
in  their  own  way,  combatted  the  old  empiri¬ 
cal  system,  just  as  vigorously  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  new  development  of  a  posi¬ 
tive  Christianity  in  the  German  Church. 

A  twofold  movement  of  a  similar  kind,  al¬ 
though,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  far  less 
definitely  and  clearly  marked  out,  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  country.  While  a  revived 
Christian  spirit  has  spread  in  many  quarters, 
and  pervaded  influential  sections  of  our  Li¬ 
terature,  a  new  philosophical  spirit  has  also 
arisen — the  latter  no  less  opposed  than  the 
former  to  the  cold,  negative,  and  sceptical 
turn  of  our  former  Literature,  yet  not  only 
claiming  no  affinity  with  the  revived  Christian 


spirit,  but  entering  into  direct,  subtle,  and 
energetic  conflict  with  it. 

We  know  how  common  it  is  to  ascribe  this 
new  antichristian  manifestation  entirely  to 
German  influence,  and  to  consider  it  as  alto¬ 
gether  an  alien  importation  from  the  father- 
land.  It  might  well  make  one  smile  to  hear 
the  complacency  with  which  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters,  all  that  is  supposed  most  vicious  in  our 
present  Literature  and  Theology  is  laid  to 
the  account  of  poor  Germany.  The  fact  is, 
we  believe,  that  this  mode  of  ascribing 
changes  of  national  tastes  and  sentiment  so 
prominently  to  foreign  influence,  is  in  a  great 
measure  a  mistaken  one.  Such  changes  must 
ever  proceed  more  from  inward  and  spontan- 
oeus  tendencies,  than  from  any  mere  external 
causes.  The  history  of  every  people  is  a 
growth,  each  new  epoch  evolving  organically 
out  of  the  decay  and  corruption  of  the  old, 
and  not  a  mere  succession  of  accidental  im¬ 
pulses  and  fortuitous  movements.  And  if 
there  is  now,  therefore,  among  us  a  rapid 
increiise  of  what  is  called  Germanism,  (and 
we  have  no  objections  to  the  name  as  suf¬ 
ficiently  although  vaguely  expressive,)  we 
conceive  it  to  spring  much  more  directly  from 
the  natural  and  inevitable  reaction  against 
the  old  empiricism  which  so  long  swayed 
British  thought  in  every  relation,  than  from 
any  immediate  and  tangible  influence  that* 
German  literature  or  philosophy  are  yet  ex¬ 
cising.  What  seems  to  be  generally  meant 
by  Germanism,  is  no  other  than  the  deeper 
and  bolder  and  more  thorough  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry  which  almost  everywhere,  and  in  so 
many  various  forms,  has  asserted  itself  against 
the  tamer  and  narrower  spirit  of  last  century. 
In  Britain  as  in  Germany,  this  new  spirit  has 
invaded  and  beaten  back  the  old  ;  and  in  the 
one  country  as  well  as  the  other,  it  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  twofold  development — a  Christian 
and  an  antichristian.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
we  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  Germany, 
and  that  the  antichristian  development  among 
us  has  been  stimulated  by  German  influence ; 
but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  we  think, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  this  influence  has  only  been 
stimulative,  because  the  latent  tendency  was 
already  so  powerful  in  the  British  mind.  For 
mere  truth’s  sake  we  think  it  important  to 
remember  this.  The  prevalent  method  of 
attributing  this  or  that  phenomenon  in  our 
Literature  or  Theology  to  Germany,  and  so 
making  an  end  of  it,  destroys,  in  our  opinion, 
all  historical  accuracy,  and  even  all  historical 
sense. 

The  character  of  the  present  antichristian 
section  of  our  Literature  may  be  generally 
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defined,  for  want  of  a  more  significant  term, 
as  pantheistic.  It  is  the  extreme  reaction 
against  the  character  of  our  previous  Litera¬ 
ture.  Whereas  the  latter,  with  a  somewhat 
atheistic  indifference,  nowhere  sought  a  di¬ 
vine  meaning  in  things, — this  discerns  a  divin¬ 
ity  everywhere  and  pre-eminently  in  man 
himself,  who  is  the  great  miracle  of  miracles 
— the  true  Emanuel.  Whereas  the  one  was 
content  to  rest  on  the  mere  surface  and  me¬ 
chanism — the  outward  sensuousness  and  visi¬ 
bility  of  things — the  other  would  penetrate 
to  the  living  unity — the  reality  underlying 
all  the  confused  phenomena  of  existence — 
the  great  heart  of  the  universe.  This,  in  now 
familiar  phrase,  is  the  “  divine  idea  of  the 
world,”  which  “  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  ap¬ 
pearance  and  men  of  letters,  who  rise  to 
the  consciousness  of  their  true  functions,  and 
become  interpreters  of  this  “  divine  idea,” 
are,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  words,  pro¬ 
phets  and  priests.  It  is  impossible,  there¬ 
fore,  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the 
literary  function.  It  is  the  one  perpetual 
Priesthood,  from  age  to  age,  teaching  all  men 
that  God  is  still  present  in  their  lives.  It  is 
the  true  Ministry,  ever  presenting  in  new 
forms  of  beauty,  in  richer  and  more  touching 
sermons,  the  eternal  truth  of  nature  and  of 
life.  To  use  the  fine  words  of  one  to  whom, 
as  having  above  all  given  significance  to  this 
new  literary  movement,  and  as  standing  some¬ 
what  notably  at  its  head,  our  language  has 
already  obviously  pointed.  “  He  that  can 
write  a  true  book  to  persuade  England, -is 
not  he  the  bishop  and  archbishop,  the  pri¬ 
mate  of  England,  and  of  all  England  ?  1 

many  a  time  say,  the  writers  of  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  poems,  books,  these  are  the  real 
working  effective  church  of  a  modern  coun¬ 
try.  Nay,  not  only  our  preaching,  but  even 
our  worship,  is  it  not  too  accomplished  by 
means  of  printed  books  ?  The  noble  senti¬ 
ment  which  a  gifted  soul  has  clothed  for  us 
in  melodious  words,  which  brings  melody 
into  our  hearts — is  not  this  essentially,  if  we 
will  understand  it,  of  the  nature  of  worship  ? 
He  who  in  any  way  shews  us  better  than  we 
knew  before,  that  a  lily  of  the  field  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  does  be  not  shew  it  us  as  an  effluence 
of  the  Fountain  of  all  Beauty — as  the  hand¬ 
writing  made  visible  there  of  the  great  Maker 
of  the  Universe.  He  has  sung  for  us,  made 
us  sing  with  him  a  little  verse  of  a  sacred 
Psalm.  Essentially  so.  How  much  more 
he  who  sings,  who  says,  or  in  any  way  brings 
home  to  our  hearts  the  noble  doings,  feelings, 
darings  and  endurances  of  a  brother  man ! 
He  has  verily  touched  our  hearts  as  with  a 


live  coal  from  the  altar.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
worship  more  authentic.  Literature,  so  far 
as  it  is  Literature,  is  an  “  apocalypse  of  Na¬ 
ture,”  a  revealing  of  the  “  open  secret.’’  It 
may  well  enough  be  named  in  Fichte’s  style 
a  “  continuous  revelation,”  of  the  Godlike  in 
the  Terrestrial  and  Common.  The  Godlike 
does  ever  in  very  truth  endure  there ;  is 
brought  out  now  m  this  dialect,  now  in  that, 
with  various  degrees  of  clearness :  all  true 
gifted  Singers  and  Speakers  are  consciously 
or  unconsciously  doing  so.  The  dark  scorn¬ 
ful  indignation  of  a  Byron,  so  wayward  and 
perverse,  may  have  touches  of  it ;  nay,  the 
withered  mockery  of  a  French  skeptic — his 
mockery  of  the  False,  a  love  and  worship  of 
the  True.  How  much  more  the  sphere-har¬ 
mony  of  Shakspeare  and  a  Goethe  :  the 
cathedral  music  of  a  Milton ;  the  humble 
genuine  lark-notes  of  a  Burns, — sky-lark, 
starting  from  the  humble  furrow,  far  over¬ 
head  into  the  blue  depths,  and  singing  to  us 
so  genuinely  there !  Fragments  of  a  real 
‘  Church  Liturgy’  and  ‘  hSdy  of  Homilies,’ 
strangely  disguised  from  the  common  eye, 
are  to  be  found  weltering  in  that  huge  froth- 
ocean  of  Printed  speech  we  loosely  call  Li¬ 
terature!  Books  are  our  Church  too.” — 
{^Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  pp. 
2C3,  264.) 

It  is  obvious  how  complete  is  the  reaction 
here  against  the  spirit  of  our  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Literature.  It  is  no  less  obvious,  we 
doubt  not,  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  there 
is  an  important  element  of  truth  in  all  that 
is  here  said  about  the  divine  meaning  that 
lies  in  every  thing  and  in  every  man,  and  of 
the  true  dignity  of  Literature  as  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  this  meaning.  God  is  everywhere 
and  in  all  things,  and  in  him  alone  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  All  in  us  and 
around  us  is  holy.  The  stamp  of  divinity  is 
on  all,  and  man  is  verily  the  true  Shekinah, 
as  Chrysostom  said  of  old.  All  genuine  in¬ 
terpretation  of  man  and  nature,  therefore — 
in  other  words,  all  genuine  forms  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  are  religious.  There  can  never  be,  as 
our  previous  remarks  have  endeavored  strong¬ 
ly  to  shew,  a  disjunction  between  letters  and 
religion  without  somewhat  fatal  injury  to 
both.  Where  such  a  disjunction  is  recog¬ 
nized  and  defended  Christianity  must  be  dead, 
and  Literature  will  be  dwarfed  and  feeble 
and  dying. 

We  acknowledge,  therefore,  in  the  warm¬ 
est  manner  the  earnest  efforts  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
to  vindicate  the  religious  character  of  all 
true  Literature.  No  one  has  spoken  more 
noble  and  touching  words  on  this  subject ; 
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and  it  has  appeared  at  times  to  ourselves 
strangely  repugnant  that  we  should  yet  be 
obliged  to  reckon  him  very  far  from  a  friend 
to  Christianity.  So  truly  Christian-wise 
does  he  often  speak,  that  when  we  class  him, 
as  we  have  done,  at  the  head  of  the  anti- 
christian  section  of  our  Literature,  our  heart 
almost  forgives  us.  It  is  not  that  we  care 
what  any  of  his  worshippers  and  followers 
may  say  to  this,  but  a  vdce  within  us  bids 
us  tremble  lest  we  do  him  injustice.  Tlie 
calmer  and  clearer  view  of  the  matter,  how¬ 
ever  will  never  allow  us  any  other  conclusion. 
We  find  as  we  study  him,  and  the  more  we 
study  him  the  more  plainly  we  find,  that  Li¬ 
terature  is  not  only  with  him  religious  but 
rtliyion.  It  is  not  only  a  divine  teacher, 
but  the  Divine  Teacher,  and  the  only  one  left 
for  man  in  these  latter  days.  Any  more 
special  religion  than  that  which  is  written  on 
the  face  of  nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man, 
Mr.  Carlyle  evidently  disclaims.  He. will 
have  no  apocalypse  save  that  of  whicsh  Liter¬ 
ature  is  the  acknowledged  interpreter.  Man, 
if  he  will  only  open  his  eyes  to  the  beauty 
which  environs  him,  and  listen  to  the  “  still 
small  voice”  which  speaks  from  within  his 
own  heart,  and  allow  himself  to  enter  into 
clear  and  calm  commu  lion  with  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  universe,  becomes  religious  in 
the  highest  sense  possible  for  him.  And  it 
is  just  the  glory  of  Literature  that  it  is  her 
peculiar  mission  to  reveal  ever  more  radiantly 
this  beauty,  and  awaken  ever  more  power¬ 
fully  this  inner  voice,  and  so  place  man  in 
ever  more  clearly  conscious  and  calmly  in¬ 
telligent  relation  to  the  great  laws  of  his  be¬ 
ing,  and  of  all  being.  In  characteristic  and 
unmistakable  speech,  we  are  told  that  “the 
Maker’s  Laws,  whether  they  are  promulgated 
in  Sinai  Thunder  to  the  ear  or  imagination, 
or  quite  otherwise  promulgated,  are  the  Laws 
of  God ;  transcendent,  everlasting,  imperative¬ 
ly  demanding  obedience  from  all  men.  This, 
without  any  thunder,  or  with  never  so  much 
thunder,  thou,  if  there  be  any  soul  left  in 
thee,  canst  know  of  a  truth.  The  Universe, 
I  sav,  is  made  by  Law ;  the  great  Soul  of 
the  World  is  just  and  not  unjust.  Look 
thou,  if  thou  have  eyes  or  soul  left,  into  this 
great  shoreless  Incomprehensible  ;  in  the 
heart  of  its  tumultuous  Appearances,  Em¬ 
broilments  and  mad  Time-Vortexes,  is  there 
not  silent,  eternal,  an  All-just,  an  All-beauti¬ 
ful,  sole  Reality  and  ultimate  controlling 
Power  of  the  Whole  ?  This  is  not  a  figure 
of  speech ;  this  is  a  fact.  The  fact  of  gra¬ 
vitation  known  to  all  animals  is  not  surer 
than  this  inner  Fact  which  may  be  known  to 
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all  men . Rituals,  Liturgies,  Credos, 

Sinai  Thunder ;  I  know  more  or  less  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  ;  the  rise,  progress,  decline  and 
fall  of  these.  Can  thunder  from  all  the 
thirty-two  Azimuths  repeated  daily  for  cen¬ 
turies  of  years  make  God’s  laws  more  god¬ 
like  to  me?  Brother,  no.  Perhaps  I  am 
grown  to  be  a  man  now,  and  no  not  need  the 
thunder  and  the  terror  any  longer :  perhaps 
I  am  above  being  frightened  ;  perhaps  it  is 
not  fear  but  Reverence  alone  that  shall  now 
lead  me  !  Revelations,  Inspirations  ?  Yes, 
and  thy  own  GoJ  created  Soul ;  dost  thou  not 
call  that  a  ‘  revelation  ?’  Who  made  thee  ? 
Where  didst  thou  come  from?  The  Voice 
of  Eternity,  if  thou  be  not  a  blasphemer  and 
poor  asphyxied  mute,  speaks  with  that 
tongue  of  thine !  Thou  art  the  latest  birth  of 
nature ;  it  is  the  '  Inspiration  of  the  Almighty’ 
that  givcth  thee  understanding !  my  brother, 
my  brother.” — {Past  and  Present,  pp.  307 
-9.) 

If  any  doubt  could  have  remained  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  all  such  utterances,  and  as 
to  the  real  significance  of  the  relation  which 
Mr.  Carljle  occupies  to  Christianity,  it  must 
at  length  have  been  sufficiently  removed  by 
the  appearance  of  his  Life  of  Sterling,  which 
we  have  made  the  occasion  of  these  remarks. 
To  us,  we  will  confess  at  once,  that  this  book 
is  a  very  mournful  one — the  most  mournful 
we  have  read  for  many  a  day.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  that  after  all  Mr.  Carlyle  had  pre¬ 
viously  written,  we  had  any  right  to  expect 
a  different  book.  We  now  at  least  clearly 
enough  see  that  we  had  no  such  right.  And 
yet  somehow  we  had  expectations  regarding 
it,  which,  in  almost  every  respect,  have  been 
miserably  disappointed.  We  are  conscious 
of  admiring  Mr.  Carlyle  in  some  respects  so 
genuinely,  of  honoring  so  heartily  the  fine 
and  “  rarely  bestowed  ”  gift  of  genius  which 
God  has  given  him ;  he  has  withal  such  a 
noble  Insight  into  Humanity  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  and  such  a  warm  and  vigorous  sym¬ 
pathy  with  its  perplexities,  its  wrongs,  and 
its  miseries,  that  we  looked  (the  expectation 
had  somehow  laid  itself  so  closely  to  our 
heart,  that  we  now  wonder  at  ourselves  a  lit¬ 
tle)  to  this  book  at  last  for  some  light  to  be 
thrown  oh  the  weltering  chaos — some  break¬ 
ing  of  day  o’er  the  confused  darkness  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  delighted  to  dwell. 
The  subject  was  one  to  encourage  us  in  this 
expectation  ;  the  story  of  a  life  which  had 
gone  astray  amid  this  same  darkness  and  per¬ 
plexity  in  which  so  many  are  now  wandering 
— of  one  who  had  sought  truth  with  a  pure 
and  earnest  aim,  and  yet  only  found  (if,  in- 
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deed,  be  had  been  so  far  successful)  some 
faint  forecasts,  when  he  departed  to  the 
eternal  Silence.  Here,  if  ever,  was  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  building  on  the  broken  fragments 
of  such  a  life,  some  *'  sunny  dome  ”  of  faith 
and  hope  for  all  weary  travelers  on  the  same 
pathway.  For  any  other  purpose  than  this 
the  life  was  not  worth  recounting, — certainly 
not  worth  again  recounting.  If  Sterling’s 
career  was  not  to  teach  us  in  our  present  im¬ 
broglio  of  faiths  and  superstitions  some  les¬ 
son  of  religion,  then  it  bad  not,  that  we  can 
see,  any  lesson  at  all  to  teach.  It  had  bet¬ 
ter,  with  many  others,  have  remained  un¬ 
written  ;  or,  at  least,  enough  had  been  said 
and  written  about  it.  However  vain,  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  now  see  that  our  expectation 
was  in  the  matter,  we  cannot  yet  think  it  was 
altogether  unreasonable. 

The  iignificanee  which,  in  almost  every 
quarter  had  been  found  to  attach  to  the  life 
of  John  Sterling,  was  a  religious  one.  What 
save  this  could  it  be  ?  In  Literature, — un¬ 
doubtedly  gifted  as  he  was,  and  full  from  the 
beginning  of  a  certain  bloom  and  rich  pro¬ 
mise,  which  yet  never  ripened,  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  greatly  ripening, — be  had  scarcelv 
achieved  for  himself  a  name.  He  has  left 
behind  him  nothing  that  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  amid  the  endless  article- writing  and 
“  blotting  of  white  paper  ”  in  our  day.  This 
Carlyle  himself  sees  very  well  and  acknowl¬ 
edges.  “  Sterling’s  performance  and  real 
or  seeming  importance  in  this  world,”  be 
says,  “  was  actually  not  of  a  kind  to  demand 
an  express  Biography,  even  according  to  the 
world’s  usages.  His  character  was  not  su¬ 
premely  original ;  neither  was  his  fate  in  the 
world  wonderful.  What  he  did  was  inconsid¬ 
erable  enough ;  and  as  to  what  it  lay  in  him  to 
h«ve  done,  this  was  but  a  problem  now  beyond 
possibility  of  settlement.  Why  had  a  Bio- 
grapy  been  inflicted  on  this  man  ?  why  had 
not  No-biography,  and  the  privilege  of  all 
the  weary,  wen  bis  lot  ?” 

To  which  emphatic  query  he  strangely 
enough  replies  by  writing  another  biography 
of  this  man,  and  from  what  reason  ?  From 
one  just  the  very  opposite  of  that  which,  in 
the  feeling  of  so  many,  had  alone  imparted 
significance  and  interest  to  the  life  of  Ster¬ 
ling.  Because  Archdeacon  Hare  had  viewed 
the  life  of  his  friend  mainly  in  a  religious 
light,  and  dwelt  upon  it  perhaps  somewhat 
exclusively  in  this  light — for  this  reason,  and 
to  correct  the  false  effects,  as  he  believes,  of 
the  picture  thus  drawn,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  re¬ 
written  his  life.  He  and  some  correspondent 
(who  seems,  in  a  very  marked  sense,  to  be  an 
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alter  ego — a  Carlyle  the  second,)  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  in  fact,  to  express  considerable  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  misrepresentations  in  which  they 
conceive  the  figure  of  Sterling  to  stand  in  the 
Memoir  of  the  Archdeacon.  He  appears  to 
them  to  be  treated  in  it  merely  as  a  clergy¬ 
man,  in  which  capacity  he  only  acted  for  eight 
months,  and  the  relations  of  which  were,  in 
no  degree,  the  most  important  of  his  life. 
**  A  pale  sickly  shadow  in  tom  surplice,” 
writes  this  correspondent,  "is  presented  to 
us  here,  weltering,  bewildered  amid  heaps  of 
what  you  call  ‘  Hebrew  Old-clothes wrest¬ 
ling  with  impotent  impetuosity  to  free  itself 
from  the  baleful  imbroglio,  as  if  that  bad 
been  its  one  function  in  life ;  who,  in  this 
miserable  figure,  would  recognize  the  bril¬ 
liant,  beautiful,  and  cheerful  John  Sterling, 
with  his  ever-flowing  wealth  of  ideas,  fancies, 
imaginations  ;  with  his  frank  affections,  inex¬ 
haustible  hopes,  audacities,  activities,  and 
general  radiant  vivacity  of  heart  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  which  made  the  presence  of  Him  an 
illumination  and  inspiration  wherever  he 
went  ?  It  is  too  bad.  Let  a  man  be  hon¬ 
estly  forgotten  when  his  life  ends ;  but  let 
him  not  be  misremembered  in  this  way.  To 
be  hung  up  as  an  ecclesiastical  scarecrow,  as 
a  target  for  heterodox  and  orthodox  to  prac¬ 
tise  archery  upon,  is  no  fate  that  can  be  due 
to  the  memory  of  Sterling.  It  was  not  as  a 
ghastly  phantasm,  choked  in  Thirty-nine- 
article  controversies,  or  miserable  Semitic, 
Anti-semitic  street-riots,  in  skepticisms,  ago¬ 
nized  self-seekings,  that  this  man  appeared 
in  life.”— (P.  6.) 

Now  while  it  is  no  special  concern  of  ours 
to  defend  Archdeacon  Hare’s  portrait  of  his 
friend,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  appears  to  us, — with  all  the  evidence  now 
before  us, — to  have  apprehended  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  real  meaning  of  Sterling’s  life,  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  more  truly  than  Mr.  Carlyle. 
In  the  present  biography  we  no  doubt  see 
Sterling  in  a  more  varied  and  complete  light, 
— generally,  indeed,  in  a  quite  different  light ; 
yet  all  the  obvious  efforts  of  Mr.  Carlyle  to 
crush  the  matter  out  of  sight,  fail  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  the  religious  phase  of  Sterling’s 
career  was  not,  for  others  at  least,  the  most 
significant  and  noteworthy  through  which  he 
passed.  If  it  did  not  possess  all  the  import¬ 
ance  which  it  assumes  in  Hare’s  memoir,  it 
was  yet  the  most  important  feature  claiming 
public  attention.  It  was  the  point  of  view 
especially  from  which  those  beyond  the  mere 
circle  of  Sterling’s  companionship  felt  that 
his  life  had  any  peculiar  interest  for  them.  It 
very  naturally,  therefore,  assumed  the  promi- 
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nence  it  did  in  the  hands  of  the  Archdeacon, 
although  from  the  dehciency  of  his  represen¬ 
tation  in  other  re8p>ect8,  it  now  seems  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  somewhat  too  naked  and  exclusive 
position.  For  our  own  part,  however,  we 
feel  bound  to  say  that  we  prefer  the  portrait 
of  Hare  to  that  of  Carlyle.  It  will  not,  of 
course,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we 
intend  any  comparison  between  the  mere 
literary  merits  of  the  Memoirs.  The  brief 
sketch  of  the  Archdeacon  has,  in  this  respect, 
no  pretensions  to  rank  with  the  more  copious 
and  finished  biography  before  us.  But  we 
feel  strongly  (notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
rude  bluster  we  have  quoted  above),  that  it 
U  a  more  loveable  and  interesting  character 
rises  upon  us  from  the  faint  and  rapid  outlines 
of  theone  than  from  the  more  complete  picture 
of  the  other.  We  confess,  indeed,  to  no 
small  amount  of  disenchantment,  in  reading 
Carlyle’s  Life.  Every  touch  of  the  heroic 
we  had  hitherto  associated  with  Sterling 
gradually  disappeared.  The  pure,  earnest, 
struggling  aspirant  after  truth  merged  into  the 
merely  frank,  brilliant,  somewhat  impetuous, 
and  spoiled  Dilettante.  The  halo  that  had 
surrounded  him,  to  our  vision,  was  gone. 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  probably  say — so  much 
the  better.  It  was  just  for  this  purpose  he 
wrote  his  book.  This  was  just  his  aim — to 
snatch  the  figure  of  his  friend  from  the  ab¬ 
surd  halo  of  religious  interest  which  had  been 
thrown  around  it.  But  we  feel  satisfied, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Carlyle's  asseverations, 
that  such  an  interest,  although  not  in  the 
measure  supposed  by  some,  did  invest  Ster¬ 
ling’s  life. 

If  we  now  pass  from  these  general  re¬ 
marks  to  some  special  criticism  on  the  work  | 
before  us,  we  feel,  first  of  all,  called  upon  to 
express  our  delight  with  it  in  a  mere  literary 
point  of  view.  We  agree  with  our  contem¬ 
poraries  generally  in  esteeming  it,  in  this  res¬ 
pect,  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  books. 
It  has  not  only  here  and  there  touches  of  ex¬ 
quisite  art,  but  its  pervading  texture  is,  to 
our  minds,  of  a  more  finely  wrought  and 
beautiful  character  than  any  of  his  recent 
compositions.  The  style,  in  its  general  struc¬ 
ture,  is  the  same  which,  from  so  many  quar¬ 
ters,  has  provoked  assault;  but  it  moves, 
save  at  brief  intervals,  in  a  clearer,  quieter, 
and  more  placid  flow  than  usual.  If  not  ris¬ 
ing  to  any  of  those  terrific  heights  of  sub¬ 
limity,  of  which  it  is  so  capable,  crushing  and 
overwhelming  the  reader  with  its  piled-up 
and  lurid  grandeur,  and  stunning  him  with 
the  thunder  of  its  march ;  neither  does  it 
ever  sink,  save  in  rare  instances,  into  the  mere 


grotesque  and  fantastic — the  mere  mimicry 
of  thunder,  which  not  infrequently  turns  our 
gravity  into  a  smile  in  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  writings.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
scattered  passages  of  a  very  provocative  and 
impetuous  kind,  and  one  or  two  which,  in 
their  ragged  and  inapposite  contrasts,  may 
well  call  forth  a  smile ;  but  a  character  of 
pathetic  softness,  of  mild  and  graceful  ten¬ 
derness,  is  the  distinguishing  one  of  the  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  how  truly 
Carlyle  loved  his  friend,  or  what  a  deep  and 
pensive  fountain  of  love  there  is  in  the  man 
altogether.  Down  below  all  his  rugged 
sternness  and  repulsive  bitterness,  there  is  a 
well  of  genial  and  most  gentle  affection,  the 
stream  of  which  makes  glad  almost  every 
page  of  this  book.  As  a  work  of  art,  too,  as 
a  compact  piece  of  biographic  story,  in  which 
the  principal  figure  occupies  his  due  promi¬ 
nence,  while  a  group  starts  into  life  here  and 
there  around  him,  by  a  few  rapid  and  pic¬ 
turesque  touches,  it  is  very  nearly  perfect. 
After  we  had  once  begun  its  perusal,  we 
could  not  lay  it  aside  nor  pause  over  it.  But 
onward  we  went,  now  well-nigh  touched  to 
tears,  and  now,  it  is  true,  touched  with  in¬ 
dignation,  at  some  obvious  and  gross  injus¬ 
tice,  but  owning  everywhere  the  felicitous 
mastery  of  the  hand  that  was  leading  us.  A 
feeling  of  deep  sadness,  however,  of  profound 
and  perplexing  sorrow,  was  vjtpermost  with 
us  in  its  perusal. 

In  token  of  the  rich  literary  merit  we  have 
ascribed  to  this  volume,  we  feel  bound  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts,  al¬ 
though  most  of  them,  even  to  those  who  may 
not  have  read  the  volume,  will,  we  dare  say, 
be  familiar  from  the  numerous  notices  that 
have  appeared  of  it.  They  are  of  that 
kind,  however,  which  will  bear  a  second 
reading.  Sterling’s  mother  is  thus  described 
in  the  second  chapter : — 

“Mrs.  Sterling,  even  in  her  later  days,  had  still 
traces  of  the  old  beauty ;  then  and  always  she 
was  a  woman  of  delicate,  pious,  affectionate  cha¬ 
racter;  exemplary  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a 
friend.  A  refined  female  nature  ;  something  trem¬ 
ulous  in  it,  timid,  and  with  a  certain  vernal  fresh¬ 
ness  still  unweakened  by  long  converse  with  the 
world.  The  tall  slim  figure,  always  of  a  kind  of 
quaker  neatness ;  the  innocent  anxious  face,  anx¬ 
ious  bright  hazel  eyes ;  the  timid,  yet  gracefully 
cordial  ways;  the  natural  intelligence,  instinctive 
sense  and  worth,  were  very  characteristic.  Her 
voice,  too,  with  its  something  of  soft  querulous¬ 
ness,  easily  adapting  itself  to  a  light  thin-flowing 
style  of  mirth,  on  occasion,  was  characteristic ; 
she  had  retained  her  Ulster  intonations,  and  was 
withal  somewhat  copious  in  speech.  A  fine  trem- 
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ulonsly  sensitive  nature,  strong  chiefly  on  the  side  “  The  sight  of  one  (he  says)  whose  fine  quali* 
of  the  affections,  anJ  the  graceful  insights  and  ties  1  had  often  heard  of  lately,  was  interesting 
activities  that  depend  on  these — truly  a  beautiful,  enough,  and,  on  the  whole,  provcfd  not  disappoint- 
tnuch  suffering,  much  loving  house-mother.  From  ing,  though  it  was  the  translation  of  dream  into 
her  chiefly,  as  one  could  discern,  John  Sterling  fact — that  is,  of  poetry  into  prose,  and  showed  its 
had  deriv^  the  delicate  aroma  of  his  nature — its  unrhymed  side  withaU  A  loose  careless-looking 
piety,  clearness,  sincerity ;  and  from  his  father  the  thin  figure,  in  careless  dim  costnme,  sat  in  a 
ready  practical  gifts,  the  impetuosities,  and  the  lounging  posture,  carelessly  and  copiously  talking. 


audacities,  were  also  (though  in  strange,new  form) 
visibly  inherited.  A  man  was  lucky  to  have  such 


I  was  struck  with  the  kindly,  but  restless,  swift 
glancing  eyes,  tchich  looked  as  if  the  spirits  seere  all 


a  Mother — to  have  such  Parents  as  both  his  were.”  I  out  coursing  like  a  pack  cf  merry  eager  beagles^ 


-(Pp.  17, 18.) 

We  give  as  a  companion  picture  the  fol¬ 
lowing — a  very  slight  thing  indeed,  but 
pleasant  and  attractive  : — Charles  Barton 
“now,  in  1829-80,  an  amiable,  cheerful, 
rather  idle  young  fellow  about  town  had 


beating  erery  busk.  The  brow,  rather  eloping  in 
form,  was  not  of  imposing  character,  though, 
again,  the  head  was  longish,  which  is  always  Uie 
best  sign  of  intellect ;  the  physiognomy,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  indicated  animation  rather  than  strength.”— 
(P.  140.) 

The  acquaintance  thus  begun  ripened 


been  one  of  Sterling’s  fellow-students  at  speedily  into  a  very  close  and  ^culiar  friend- 
Cambridge,  and,  meeting  again  in  London,  especially  when  Sterling  finally 

Sterling  became  a  familiar  intimate  of  his  Herstmonceux,  the  seat  of  his  brief 
family.  The  eldest  daughter — “  a  stately,  clerical  labors,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 


Sterling  became  a  familiar  intimate  of  his 
family.  The  eldest  daughter — “a  stately, 
blooming,  black-eyed  young  woman,  full  of 
gay  softness,  of  indolent  sense  and  enthusi¬ 
asm,  about  Sterling’s  own  age,  if  not  a  little 
older,” — would  seem  to  have*  especially  in¬ 
terested  him,  as  he  had  undoubtedly  found  an 
interest  in  her  eyes.  In  the  meantime  there 
was  talk  of  a  Spanish  invasion,  and  of  Ster¬ 
ling,  now  full  of  enthusiastic  radicalism,  join¬ 
ing  the  invaders.  “  The  ship  was  fast  get¬ 
ting  ready ;  on  a  certain  day  it  was  to  drop 
quietly  down  the  Thames;  then  touch  at 
Deal  and  take  on  board  Torrijos  and  his  ad¬ 
venturers,  who  were  to  be  in  waiting  and  on 
the  outlook  for  them  there.  Let  every  man 
lay  in  his  accoutrements  then ;  let  every  man 
make  his  packages,  his  arrangements,  and 


Bayswater,  the  intimacy  between  him  and 
Carlyle  appears  to  have  grown  fast,  and 
deepened  on  the  one  side  into  that  profound 
estimation,  and  on  the  other  into  that  deep 
and  tender  love,  which  ever  afterwards  cha¬ 
racterized  it.  Carlyle  thus  describes  the  em¬ 
ployment  and  character  of  his  friend  at  this 
lime : — 


”  Sterling’s  days,  during  this  time  as  always, 
were  full  of  occupation,  cheerfully  interesting  to 
himself  and  others ;  though,  the  wrecks  of  theolo¬ 
gy  BO  encumbering  him,  little  fruit  on  the  positive 
side  could  come  of  these  labors.  On  the  negative 
side  they  were  productive  ;  and  there  was  also  so 
much  of  encumbrance  requiring  removal  before 
fruit  could  grow,  there  was  plenty  of  labor  need¬ 
ed.  He  looked  happy  as  well  as  busy  ;  roamed 


farewells.  Sterling  went  to  take  bis  leave  of  extensively  among  his  friends,  and  loved  to  have 

Miss  Barton.  *  You  are  going  then  to  Spain  ?  them  about  him — chiefly  old  Cambridge  comrades. 

To  rough  it  amid  the  glories  of  war  and  now  settling  into  occupations  in  the  world  j-and 

nerilous  inaurrertion  •  and  with  that  weak  “  ‘>y  f®’'.  “> 

pnious  insurrection,  ana  wiin  tnai  wean  ^  ^  welcome  illumination  in  the  dim  whirl  of 

health  of  yours ;  and  we  shall  never  see  you  of  altogether  social  and  human 

more  then !  Miss  Barton,  all  her  ^lety  ways ;  his  address  everywhere  pleasant  and  en- 

gone,  the  dimpling  softness  became  liquid  livening.  A  certain  smile  of  thin  but  genuine 

sorrow,  and  the  musical  ringing  voice  one  laughter,  we  might  say,  hung  gracefully  over  all 
wail  of  woe,  ‘  burst  into  tears,” — so  I  have  it  he  said  and  did  ‘.—expressing  gracefully,  accord- 
on  authority  here  was  one  possibility  about  '"g  fP^h.  the  stoical  poco- 

to  be  strangled  that  made  unexpected  noise !  which  is  required  of  the  cultivated 

rj.  j  j  •  .iT  IT  f  u*  Englishman,  ouch  laughter  in  him  was  not  deep. 

Sterling  s  interview  ended  in  the  offer  of  his  but  neither  was  it  false?  (as  lamenUbly  happens 

hand  and  the  acceptance  of  it.  — (Pp-  often);  and  the  cheerfulness  which  it  went  to 


94.)  symbolize  was  hearty  and  beautiful,-r-visible  in 

It  was  not  till  after  Sterling  had  retired  the  silent  uasymboliz^  state  in  a  still  gracefuller 
from  the  Church  that  he  made  the  acquaint-  fashion. 

ance  of  Carlyle.  He  had  come  to  London  to  ,  “  Of  wit,  so  far  m  rapid,  livelv  intellect  pro- 
consult  as  to  the  state  of  his  health,  which  ?ot  »bnse  his 


he  began  to  find  inadequate  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties.  On  this 
occasion  Carlyle  first  met  him  at  the  India 
House,  in  company  with  John  Mill. 


endowment  that  way,  being  always  fundamentally 
serious  in  the  purport  of  his  speech ;  of  what  we 
call  humor  he  had  some,  though  little;  nay  of 
real  sense  for  the  ludicrous,  in  any  form,  he  had 
not  much  for  a  man  of  his  vivacity ;  and  you  re- 
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marked  that  his  laugh  was  limited  in  compass, 
and  of  a  clear,  but  not  rich  quality.  To  the  like 
effect  shone  something,  a  kind  of  child-like,  half- 
embarrassed  shimmer  of  expression,  on  his  fine 
vivid  countenance,  curiously  mingling  with  its 
ardors  and  audacities.  A  beautiful  child-like 
soul !  He  was  naturally  a  favorite  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  especially  with  all  who  had  an^  fund  for  con¬ 
versing  ;  frank  and  direct,  yet  polite  and  delicate 
withal, — though  at  times  be  could  crackle  with 
his  dexterous  petulancies,  making  the  air  all  like 
needles  round  yon  ;  and  there  was  no  end  to  his 
logic  when  you  excited  it ;  no  eiid  unless  in  some 
form  of  silence  on  your  part.  Elderly  men  of  re¬ 
putation  I  have  sometimes  known  offended  bv  him  ; 
for  he  took  a  frank  way  in  the  matter  of  talk  ; 
spoke  freely  out  of  him  ;  freely  listening  to  what 
others  spoke,  with  a  kind  of  ‘  hail  fellow  well  met  ’ 
feeling;  and  carelessly  measured  a  man  much 
less  by  his  reputed  account  in  the  bank  of  wit,  or 
in  any  other  bank,  than  by  what  the  man  had  to 
show  for  himself  in  the  shape  of  real  spiritual  cash 
on  the  occasion.  But  withal  there  was  ever  a  6ne 
element  of  natural  courtesy  in  Sterling;  his  de¬ 
liberate  demeanor  to  acknowledged  superiors  was 
fine  and  graceful ;  his  apologies  and  the  like, 
when  in  a  fit  of  repentance  he  felt  commanded  to 
apologize,  were  full  of  naivete,  and  verypr  etty 
and  ingenuous.” — (Pp.  166-168.) 

We  have  given  the  few  fine  touches  in 
which  Sterling’s  mother  is  brought  before  us. 
We  wish  we  could  have  also  presented  the 
more  elaborate  portrait  of  his  father — the 
famous  thunderer  of  the  Time$  newspaper, — 
a  remarkable  man  truly,  more  deserving, 
some  have  said,  of  having  his  life  written, 
than  the  son.  We  cannot,  however,  afford  j 
spuco  for  this  portrait  at  full  length,  and  pre¬ 
fer  sending  our  readers  to  the  volume  to 
garbling  it. 

The  ill-health  which  compelled  Sterling 
to  abandon  bis  clerical  duties  continued  to 
cling  to  him  with  increasing  effect  throughout 
the  rest  of  bis  years.  He  had  to  live,  in  fact, 
“  as  in  continual  flight  for  his  very  existence, 
darting  continually  from  nook  to  nook,  and 
there  crouching  to  escape  the  scythe  of 
death.”  His  life,  as  be  himself  pathetically 
said,  “  thus  ceased  to  be  a  chain,  and  fell 
into  a  heap  of  broken  links.”  He  was  so 
knocked  about  from  place  to  place  in  pursuit 
of  health,  that  it  was  only  fractions  of  his 
time  he  could  devote  to  any  work.  Still  his 
continued  and  ever-hopeful  activity  is  among 
the  most  notable  and  cheerful  features  of  his 
life.  After  many  wanderings  in  France,  Ma¬ 
deira,  and  Italy,  we  find  him  at  length,  in 
1843,  settled  with  his  family  at  Falmouth, 
busy,  notwithstanding  the  strong  dissuasions 
of  Carlyle,  with  poetry.  Disaster  on  disaster, 
however,  is  here  destined  to  overtake  him. 
Within  a  few  hours  mother  and  wife  were 


suddenly  snatched  away  from  him.  He  was 
left  alone  with  his  six  children,  two  of  them 
only  infants,  and  a  dark  outlook  a-head  of 
them  and  him.  He  sought  the  Isle  of  Wight 
as  his  last  retreat;  and  while  his  residence 
was  there  getting  ready  for  him,  he  paid  a 
brief  visit  to  London.  We  give  Carlyle’s  re¬ 
collection  of  this — the  last  occasion  on  which 
he  saw  and  conversed  with  his  friend — for  its 
general  interest,  but  especially  for  the  hushed 
and  deepened  pathos  of  the  closing  sen¬ 
tences  ;  how  softened,  and  tender,  and  touch¬ 
ing,  is  their  beauty  : — 

“We  had  our  fair  share  of  his  company  on  this 
visit  as  in  all  the  past  ones  ;  but  the  intercourse  I 
recollect  was  dim  and  broken,  a  disastrous  shadow 
hanging  over  it,  not  to  be  cleared  away  by  effort. 
Two  American  gentlemen,  acquaintances  also  of 
mine,  had  been  recommended  to  him,  by  Emerson 
most  likely  ;  one  morning  Sterling  appeared  here 
with  a  strenuous  proposal  that  we  should  come  to 
Knightsbridge  (his  father’s  house,  vacated  after 
his  mother’s  death),  and  dine  with  him  and  them. 
Objections,  general  dissuasions  were  not  wanting ; 
the  empty  dark  house,  such  endless  trouble,  and 
the  like ; — but  he  answered  in  his  quizzing  way — 

‘  Nature  herself  prompts  you,  when  a  stranger 
comes,  to  give  him  a  dinner.  There  are  servants 
yonder ;  it  is  all  easy  ;  come ;  both  of  you  are 
bound  to  come.’  And  accordingly  we  went.  I 
remember  it  as  one  of  the  saddest  dinners ;  though 
Sterling  talked  copiously,  and  our  friends,  Theo¬ 
dore  Parker  one  of  them,  were  pleasant  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  men.  All  was  so  haggard  in  one’s 
memory,  and  half-consciously  in  one’s  anticipa¬ 
tions,  sad  as  if  one  had  been  dining  in  a  ruin,  in 
the  crypt  of  a  mausoleum.  Our  conversation  was 
w’aste  and  logical,  I  forget  quite  on  what,  not  joy¬ 
ful  and  harmoniously  effusive :  Sterling’s  silent 
sadness  was  painfully  apparent  through  the  bright 
mask  he  had  bound  himself  to  wear.  Withal  one 
could  notice  now,  as  on  his  last  visit,  a  certain 
sternness  of  mood,  unknown  in  better  days  ;  as  if 
strange  gorgon-faces  of  earnest  destiny  were  more 
and  more  rising  round  him,  and  the  time  for  sport 
were  past.  He  looked  always  hurried,  abrupt, 
even  teyond  wont;  and  indeed  was,  I  suppose, 
overwhelmed  in  details  of  business. 

“One  evening,  I  remember,  he  came  down  hither 
designing  to  have  a  free  talk  with  us.  We  were 
all  sad  enough,  and  strove  rather  to  avoid  speak¬ 
ing  of  what  might  make  us  sadder.  Before  any 
true  talk  could  got  into,  an  interruption  occur¬ 
red,  some  unwelcome  arrival;  Sterling  abruptly 
rose ;  gave  me  the  signal  to  rise ;  am  we  un- 
politely  walked  away,  adjourning  to  bis  hotel, 
which,  I  recollect,  was  in  the  Strand,  near  Hun- 
gerford  Market ;  some  ancient,  comfortable, 
quaint-looking  place  off  the  street;  where,  in  a 
good,  warm,  queer  old  room,  the  remainder  of  our 
colloquy  was  duly  finished.  We  spoke  of  Crom¬ 
well  among  other  things,  which  I  have  now  for¬ 
gotten  :  on  which  subject  Sterling  was  trenchant, 

rsitivc,  and  on  some  essential  points  wrong — as 
said  I  should  convince  him  some  day.  '  Well, 
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worn  out  his  life  in  passive  martyrdom,  sitting 
patient  in  his  grim  coal-mine  looking  at  the  *  tliree 
ells  ’  of  heaven  high  overhead.  In  sorrow  he 
would  not  dwell ;  all  sorrow  he  swiftly  subdued 
and  shook  away  from  him.  How  could  you  have 
made  an  Indian  Fakeer  out  of  the  Greek  Apollo, 
‘  whose  bright  eye  lends  brightness,  and  never  yet 
saw  a  shadow  V — I  should  say,  not  religious  reve¬ 
rence,  rather  artistic  admiration,  was  the  essential 
character  of  him.  .  .  .  He  was  by  nature 
appointed  for  a  Poet — a  Poet  after  his  sort,  or  re¬ 
cognizer  and  delineator  of  the  Beautiful,  and  not 
for  a  Priest  at  all.  .  .  .  True  above  all  one 
may  call  him ;  a  man  of  perfect  veracity  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed.  Integrity  towards  all  men — nay, 
integrity  had  ripened  with  him  into  chivalrous 
generosity ;  there  was  no  guile  nor  baseness  any¬ 
where  found  in  him.  Transparent  as  crystal,  M 
could  not  hide  anything  sinister,  if  such  there  had 
been  to  hide.  A  more  perfectly  transparent  soul 
I  have  never  known.  It  was  brautiful  to  read  all 
those  interior  movements ;  the  little  shades  of  af¬ 
fectations,  ostentations ;  transient  spurs  of  anger 
which  never  grew  to  the  length  of  settled  spleen  ; 
all  so  naive,  so  child-like,  the  very  faults  grew 
beautiful  to  you.” — (Pp.  339-342.) 


well  !’  answered  he  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 
We  parted  before  long  ;  bed-time  for  invalids  being 
come  /  he  escorted  me  down  certain  carpeted 
back  stairs,  and  would  not  be  forbidden  ;  we  took 
leave  under  the  dim  skies; — and,  alas!  little  as  I 
then  dreamt  of  it,  this,  so  far  as  1  can  calculate, 
must  have  been  the  last  time  lever  saw  him  in  the 
world.  Softly  as  a  coming  evening  the  last  of  the 
evenings  had  passed  away,  and  no  other  would 
come  for  me  for  evermore." — (Pp.  323-325  ) 

We  had  intended  to  add  to  these  extracts 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  closing  sketch  of  his  friend, — a 
life-warm  and  vigorous  portrait,  very  mas¬ 
terly  in  every  literary  point  of  view,  but  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  as  fully  expressing  that 
peculiar  conception  of  Sterling’s  character, 
which,  above  all,  distinguishes  this  biography 
from  the  previous  one  by  Archdeacon  Hare. 
Some  of  the  foregoing  extracts  have  already, 
however,  pretty  clearly  indicated  this  con¬ 
ception;  and  our  space  will  only  permit  us 
to  append  a  few  fragments  from  the  conclud¬ 
ing  chapter  in  con6rmation : — 

“A  certain  splendor,  beautiful,  but  not  the  deep¬ 
est  or  the  loftiest,  which  I  could  call  a  splendor  as 
of  burnished  metal — fiery  valor  of  heart,  swift  de¬ 
cisive  insight  and  utterance,  then  a  turn  for  bril¬ 
liant  elegance,  also  for  ostentation,  rashness, 
&c.,  dtc., — in  short,  a  flash  as  of  clear  glancing, 
sharp-cutting  steel,  lay  in  the  whole  nature  of  the 
man,  in  his  heart  and  in  his  intellect,  marking 
alike  the  excellence  and  the  limits  of  them  both. 
...  To  call  him  deficient  in  sympathy  would 
seem  strange ;  him  whose  radiances  and  reson¬ 
ances  went  thrilling  over  all  the  world,  and  kept 
him  in  brotherly  contact  with  all :  but  I  may  say 
his  sympathies  dwelt  rather  with  the  high  and  sutv 
lime  than  with  the  low  or  ludicrous ;  and  were  in 
any  field  rather  light,  wide,  and  lively,  than  deep, 
abiding,  or  great.”— (P.  337.) 

“  A  pious  soul  we  may  justly  call  him  ;  devout¬ 
ly  submissive  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  in  all 
things ;  the  highest  and  sole  essential  form  which 
religion  can  assume  in  man,  and  without  which 
all  forms  of  religion  are  a  mockery  and  delusion 
in  man.  Doubtless  in  so  clear  and  filial  a  heart 
there  must  have  dwelt  the  perennial  feeling  of  si¬ 
lent  worship.  .  .  .  And  yet,  as  I  have  said 
before,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  piety,  what 
we  call  devotion  or  worship,  was  the  principle 
deepest  in  him.  In  spite  of  his  Coleridge  disci- 
pleship,  and  his  once  headlong  operations  follow^ 
ing  thereon,  1  used  to  judge  that  his  piety  was 
prompt  and  pure  rather  than  great  and  intense ; 
that,  on  the  whole,  religions  devotion  was  not  the 
.  deepest  element  of  him.  His  reverence  was  ar¬ 
dent  and  just,  ever  ready  for  the  thing  or  man  that 
deserved  revering,  or  seemed  to  deserve  it ;  but  he 
was  of  too  joyful,  light,  and  hoping  a  nature  to  go 
to  the  depths  of  that  feeling,  much  more  to  dwell 
perennially  in  it.  He  had  no  fear  in  his  composi¬ 
tion  ;  terror  and  awe  did  not  blend  with  his  respect 
of  anything.  In  no  scene  or  epoch  could  he  have 
been  a  Church  Saint,  a  fanatic  enthusiast,  or  have 


It  will  not  be  denied  that  here  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  graphic  delineation  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle, — 80  free  and  flowing,  and  yet  so  nicely 
and  minutely  touched, — a  very  interesting 
and  beautiful  character  is  presented  to  us. 
Sterling  seems  to  live  before  us,  and  we  who 
never  saw  him,  seem  to  have  known  him 
well, — so  bright,  and  hopeful,  and  joyful. 
Aud  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  infer,  that 
there  must  have  been  an  element  of  rare 
brilliancy  and  joyousness  in  him  which  the 
sketch  of  Archdeacon  Hare  fails  to  bring  out. 
Yet,  as  we  have  said,  we  cling  rather  to  the 
portrait  drawn  by  the  latter.  The  Sterling 
of  Hare  seems  to  us,  upon  the  whole,  a  nobler 
and  worthier  character  than  the  Sterling  of 
Carlyle.  And  not  only  so,  (and  this  is  a 
consideration  in  comparison  with  which  every 
other  is  of  no  consequence,)  it  conscientious¬ 
ly  appears  to  us,  that,  while  the  delineation 
of  tlie  Archdeacon  must  be  held  somewhat 
deficient  in  complete  truthfulness,  it  is  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  the  more  truthful.  It  seizes 
indeed  too  prominently  the  earnest,  religious 
aspects  of  Sterling’s  character ;  but  Mr. 
Carlyle  has,  we  think,  still  more  dispropor¬ 
tionately  undervalued  and  neglected  these. 
We  have  sought  satisfaction  on  this  point 
from  a  renewed  converse  with  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  Sterling’s  remains ;  and  our  con- 
i  viction  decidedly  is,  that  Sterling  was  far 
more  distinguished  for  religious  earnestness, 
and  even  religious  sorrowfulness,  than  Mr. 
Carlyle  would  leave  us  to  suppose.  An  artitl 
he  no  doubt  was,  with  an  eye  and  a  heart 
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for  the  beautiful  everywhere,  and  with  that 
strong  repulsion  to  all  that  is  naerely  narrow, 
or  exclusive,  or  gloomy  in  religion,  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  artist ;  but  an  heroic  truth- 
seeker  too,  with  the  most  solemn  moral  con¬ 
victions,  and  the  most  ardent  and  painful 
longings.  And  it  is  this  side  of  bis  character 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  just  ignored,  that  to 
us  is  the  most  interesting,  and  reappears  the 
most  frequently  throughout  his  writings. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  point,  as  the 
most  important  one  relating  to  Sterling  him¬ 
self  brought  before  us  in  this  book,  and  the 
point  from  which,  as  a  centre,  his  two  bio¬ 
graphers  diverge  in  their  whole  estimate  of 
his  life.  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  his  views,  natu¬ 
rally  holds  that  Sterling’s  attempts  to  find 
rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  was  of  the 
very  maddest  kind.  There  was  and  could  be 
DO  peace  for  him  there.  The  Archdeacon,  on 
the  contrary,  laments  that  Sterling  was  un¬ 
able  to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  the  cleri¬ 
cal  duties  which  he  so  hopefully  and  vigor¬ 
ously  began,  and  believes  that,  had  he  been 
enabled  to  do  so,  he  would  have  found  secu¬ 
rity  from  those  speculative  doubts  and  dis¬ 
tractions  which  afterwards  beset  him.  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  influence  is  of  course  reckoned  by  the 
Archdeacon  entirely  favourable.  We  all 
know  with  what  aflfectionate  earnestness  he 
has  expressed  his  own  obligations  to  the 
Christian  influence  of  the  great  Poet- Philo¬ 
sopher.  Rejoicing  in  the  light  and  strength 
which  he  had  himself  derived  from  that  quar¬ 
ter,  he  could  not  but  rejoice  that  his  young 
and  gifted  friend  had  sought  wisdom  at  the 
same  shrine.  All  this  Carlyle  contemplates 
in  the  most  opposite  manner.  To  bis  view, 
Coleridge  and  the  Church  were  the  very 
vorst  things  that  befell  poor  Sterling.  We 
shall  appropriately  occupy  the  remainder  of 
this  paper  with  some  consideration  of  what 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  pleased  to  express  on 
these  points  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  his 
memoir. 

He  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  Coleridge, 
presenting  a  somewhat  elaborate  delineation 
of  that  wonderful  man,  not  unmarked  by  the 
masterly  strokes  which  distinguish  the  other 
portraits  in  the  volume;  but  on  the  whole,  a 
sadly  blurred  and  wretched  affair.  We  have 
been  both  amazed  and  pained  at  the  praise 
we  have  seen  bestowed  on  this  sketch  in 
some  quarters.  It  is  to  us  the  one  utterly 
unworthy  feature  of  the  volume — a  poor  un- 
heroic  daub.  In  the  “old  man  eloquent,’’ 
as  be  sat  on  the  brow  of  Highgate  Hill  dis¬ 
coursing  in  that  indescribable  and  inter¬ 
minable  manner  of  his,  with  his  ever-recur¬ 


ring  Bum-in  jecis  and  om-m-jecte,  there  was 
no  doubt  something  that  could  easily  be 
turned  into  ridicule.  There  was  no  doubt  in 
that  ever-flowing  river  of  talk  many  pools  of 
mere  darkness.  We  have  Dr.  Chalmers’ 
honest  and  emphatic  statement  to  this  effect, 
when  be  went  to  visit  the  Philosopher  with 
his  friend  Irving  who  sat  so  reverently  at  the 
Philosopher’s  f^t.  But  we  know  also  that 
there  was  often  a  divine  meaning  and  beauty  in 
the  old  man’s  speech — rich  gleams  of  a  far-off 
sunshine  irradiating  the  soul  of  the  listener. 
The  talk  which,  day  by  day,  rivetted  such  a 
man  as  Edward  Irving,  and  delighted  and 
enlightened  we  shall  say — let  Mr.  Carlyle 
say  what  he  likes — John  Sterling,  could  not 
have  been  without  glorious  flashes  and  even 
meridian  splendors  of  meaning  under  all  its 
cloudy  phases.  Carlyle  indeed  admits  that 
there  were  “  glorious  islets  ”  ever  and  anon 
“  rising  out  of  the  haze  but,  generally,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  representation,  it  was  a  very 
sad  and  dreary  affair  this  talk.  This  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  impression  conveyed  by  his  pic¬ 
ture.  Nay,  it  appears  to  us  that  an  ill- 
concealed  air  of  contemptuous  pity  breathes 
throughout  it.  The  aspiring  sage  of  Chelsea 
had  come  to  the  shrine  of  the  expiring  sage 
of  Highgate  Hill,  but  it  is  with  no  reverence 
in  hUtneart,  and  with  rather  a  smile  of  mock¬ 
ery  on  his  lips.  He  looks  down  with  some 
sort  of  poor  compassion  on  the  “  logical  fata 
morganas  ”  with  which  he  sees  the  other 
“  laboring  to  solace  himself.”  Listen  to  this 
account  of  the  Coleridgean  remedy  for  evils 
in  Church  and  State  ; — 

“The  remedy,  though  Coleridge  himself  pro¬ 
fessed  to  see  it  as  in  sunbeams,  could  not,  except 
by  processes  unspeakably  difficult,  be  described  to 
you  at  all.  On  the  whole,  those  dead  Churches, 
this  dead  English  Church  especially,  must  be 
brought  to  life  again.  Why  not?  It  was  not 
dead  ;  the  soul  of  it  in  this  parched  up  body  was 
tragically  asleep  only.  Atheistic  philosophy  was 
true  on  its  side,  and  Hume  and  Voltaire  could  on 
their  own  ground  speak  irrefragably  for  them¬ 
selves  against  any  Church ;  but  lift  the  Church 
and  them  into  a  higher  sphere  of  argument,  they 
died  into  inanition,  the  Church  revivifi^  itself  into 
pristine  florid  vigor — became  once  more  a  living 
ship  of  the  desert,  and  invincibly  bore  you  over 
stock  and  stone.  But  how,  but  how  !  By  at¬ 
tending  to  the  ‘  reason’  of  man,  said  Coleridge, 
and  duly  chaining  up  the'  understanding’ of  man, 
the  Vernunft  (reason),  and  Vtnland  (understand¬ 
ing),  of  the  Germans,  it  all  turned  upon  these,  if 
you  could  well  understand  them — which  you 
could  not.  In  the  rest  Mr.  Coleridge  had  on  the 
anvil  various  books,  especially  was  about  to  write 
I  one  grand  book  on  the  Logot^  Which  would  help  to 
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bridge  the  cliasm  for  us.  So  much  appeared, 
however ;  Churches,  though  proved  false,  (as  you 
had  imagined),  were  still  true,  (as  you  were  to 
imagine);  here  was  an  Artist  who  could  burn  you 
up  an  old  church,  root  and  branch ;  and  then,  as 
the  Alchymists  professed  to  do,  with  organic  sub¬ 
stances  in  general,  distil  you  an  ‘  Astral  spirit  ’ 
from  tlte  ashes  which  was  Ute  very  image  of  the 
old  burnt  article,  its  air-drawn  counterpart, — this 
you  still  had,  or  might  get  and  draw  uses  from,  if 
you  could  wait  till  the  Book  on  the  Logos  were 
done ; — alas,  till  your  own  terrene  eyes,  blind 
with  conceit  and  the  dust  of  logic,  were  purged, 
Bublimized  and  spiritualized,  into  the  sharpness  of 
vision  requisite  for  discerning  such  an  *  om-m- 
ject.’  (pp.  76.  77.) 

There  is  to  us  something  very  intolerable 
in  this  tone  of  Mr.  Carlyle, — in  continuance 
of  which  we  have,  throughout  the  volume, 
more  than  abundant  mention  of  “Colerid- 
gean  moonshine,”  **  Coleridgean  legerde¬ 
main.”  We  must  say  it  has  kindled  our  in¬ 
dignation  not  a  little.  Where  are  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  remedies  for  our  faithless  and  aber¬ 
rant  generation,  that  he  feels  himself  war¬ 
ranted  in  speaking  thus  of  Coleridge  ?  We 
can  imagine  the  fine  work  which  some  future 
biographer  of  another  Sterling  will  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  strain  make  of  the  Chelsean  prescription. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be  found  when  the  se¬ 
crets  of  another  sanctuary  are  unveiled,  that 
if  there  was  not  much  **  pious”  nor  even 
“  partly  courteous  snuffle”  in  the  discourse 
there,  there  was  yet  in  plenty  **  a  confused 
unintelligible  flood  of  utterance,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  submerge  all  known  land-marks  of 
thought,  and  drown  the  world  and  us” — a 
vast  vituperative  commotion  which  made 
noise  in  the  ear  without  bringing  much  light 
or  life  to  the  heart.  But  in  truth  this  way  of 
talking  about  great  men  is  not  to  our  taste 
at  all,  and  we  least  of  all  expected  it  from 
such  a  quarter.  We  would  reverence  all 
spiritual  teachers,  if  we  could,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  no  less  in  bis  way.  They  have  all 
their  lesson  to  teach.  Let  us  learn  it  if  we 
can.  It  will  never  do  us  any  good  to  laugh 
at  it.  The  silliest  trifler  can  raise  a  shout  at 
the  most  sacred  attempt,  and  mere  scorn, 
Mr.  Carlyle  should  know,  is  a  cheap  attri¬ 
bute  of  fools.  Coleridge,  no  doubt,  had  his 
weaknesses.  Even  hit  great  intellect  bad  a 
halt,  as  it  were,  which  many  weaker  and 
smaller  men  could  see  and  prate  about,  as 
they  have  already  so  abundantly  done.  The 
treasure  here,  as  everywhere,  was  in  an 
earthen  vessel — of  glorious  framework  it  is 
true,  yet  not  without  the  ineradicable  flaw. 
"  The  empyrean  element  lay  smothered  under 
the  terrene.”  Yea  doubtless.  But  we  did 


not  expect  Mr.  Carlyle  to  be  the  man  to  pro¬ 
claim  this  with  a  jest  1  There  was  enough 
of  the  heroic  surely  in  Coleridge  for  him  and 
for  os  to  admire  for  ever,  without  our  lifting 
the  veil  and  pointing  to  the  scars  which 
mark  him  as  our  brother  in  human  frailty 
and  sin.  The  man  who  has  found  a  hero  in 
Mahomet  and  Johnson  and  Burns,  might,  we 
think,  have  trod  with  a  more  reverent  ten¬ 
derness  round  the  grave  of  Coleridge.*  Of 
the  substantive  value  of  his  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  truth  we  cannot  even  for«  mo¬ 
ment  now  speak.  We  feel,  however,  that 
we  hazard  no  vain  conjecture  when  we  ex¬ 
press  a  conviction  that  future  generations 
will  find  them  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
worthiest  which  have  descended  from  our 
age. 

With  such  views  of  “  Coleridgean  moon¬ 
shine,”  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  ceases  not  throughout  the  volume  to 
deplore  its  eflect  upon  Sterling.  With  the 
most  withering  and  contemptuous  scorn  does 
he  speak  of  his  endeavor  to  find  light  in 
such.  “  To  steal  into  heaven  by  the  modem 
method  of  striking,  ostrich-like,  your  head 
into  fallacies  on  earth,  equally  as  by  the  an¬ 
cient,  and  by  all  conceivable  methods,  b  for¬ 
ever  forbidden.  High  treason  b  the  name 
of  that  attempt;  and  it  continues  to  be 
punbhed  as  such.”  And  when,  under  the 
supposed  influence  of  thb  “  moonshine,” 
with  hb  heart  deeply  saddened  by  the 
mournful  issue  of  that  Spanish  Invasion 
which  he  had  been  so  zealous  in  helping  for¬ 
ward,  Sterling  sought  peace  and  moral  health 
in  the  Church,  under  the  kind  direction  of 
hb  friend  Archdeacon  Hare,  Carlyle  can 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  the  tempest 
of  indignation  and  “  pitying  condemnation” 
which  sways  him.  With  apparent  ungovera- 
ableness  be  breaks  forth  into  perhaps  the 
stormiest  passage  of  the  book  : — 

"  The  bereaved  young  lady  has  taken  the  veil 
then !  Even  so.  *  *  To  such  length  can  tran¬ 
scendental  moonshine  cast  by  some  morbidly  radi¬ 
ating  Coleridge  into  the  chaos  of  a  fermenting 
life,  act  magically  there,  and  produce  divulsions 
and  convulsions  and  diseMed  developments.  So 
dark  and  abstruse,  without  lamp  or  authentic  fin¬ 
ger-post,  is  the  course  of  pious  genius  towards 
the  Eternal  Kingdoms  grown.  No  fixed  highway 
more :  the  old  spiritual  highways  and  recognized 
paths  to  the  Eternal,  now  all  tom  up  and  flung 


*  We  speak  sincerely  what  we  think  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  personal  sketch  of  Coleridge  as  a  whole.  Here 
and  there  in  it,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  his  essays, 
he  has  spoken  of  him  with  all  the  admiration  we 
could  wuh. 
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in  heaps,  submerged  in  nnntterable  boiling  mud- 
oceans  of  Hypocnsy  and  Unbelievability  of  bru¬ 
tal  living  Atheism,  and  damnable  dead  putrescent 
Cant ;  surely  a  tragic  pilgrimage  for  all  mortals ; 
Darkness  and  the  mere  sliadow  of  Death  envelop¬ 
ing  all  things  from  pole  to  pole ;  and  in  the  rag¬ 
ing  gulf-currents,  offering  us  will-o’-wisps  for 
lo^  stars — intimating  that  there  are  no  stars,  nor 
ever  were,  except  certain  Old- Jew  ones  which 
have  gone  out” 

“  Concerning  tliis  attempt  of  Sterling’s  to  find 
sanctuary  in  the  old  Church,  and  desperately  grasp 
the  hem  of  her  garment  in  such  manner,  there 
will  at  present  be  many  opinions ;  and  mine  must 
be  recorded  here  in  flat  reproval  of  it,  in  mere 
pitying  condemnation  of  it,  as  a  weak,  false,  un¬ 
wise,  and  unpermitted  step.  Nay,  among  the  evil 
lessons  of  his  Time,  to  poor  Sterling  I  cannot  but 
account  this  the  worst ;  properly,  indeed,  as  we 
may  say,  the  apotheosis,  the  solemn  apology  and 
consecration  of  all  the  evil  lessons  which  were  in 
it  to  him.” — (pp.  126,  127.) 

Sterling  continued  a  curate  only  eight 
months — months,  it  appears  to  us,  even  from 
the  scanty  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  among  the  most  healthful  and 
happy  of  his  life.  Ill  health  was  the  cause 
of  his  discontinuance  of  his  clerical  duties. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  indeed,  pretty  plainly  insinuates, 
that  there  were  deeper  causes  already  at 
work,  and  that  this  was  merely  "  the  last 
ounce  which  broke  the  camel’s  back but 
he  furnishes  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for 
his  surmise  on  this  head.  And  on  referring 
to  Sterling’s  own  letter  on  the  subject  to 
Archdeacon  Hare,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that,  by  this  insinuation,  he  has  done  his 
friend  gross  injustice.  That  Sterling,  how¬ 
ever,  was  at  length  quit  of  the  Church, 
Carlyle  rejoices.  It  was  a  miserable  and 
contemptible  affair  this  “  clerical  aberration 
but,  thank  Ood,  it  is  past.  And  hereupon 
we  have  the  astounding  declaration,  that  “no 
man  of  Sterling’s  veracity,  had  he  clearly 
consulted  his  own  heart,  or  had  his  o#n 
heart  been  capable  of  clearly  responding, 
and  not  been  dazzled  and  bewildered  by 
transient  fantasies  and  theosophic  moonshine, 
could  have  undertaken  this  function.  His 
heart  would  have  answered,  ‘  No,  thou  canst 
not.  What  is  incredible  to  thee  thou  shalt 
not  at  thy  soul’s  peril  attempt  to  believe! — 
Else — whither  for  a  refuge  or  die  here.  Go 
to  Perdition  if  thou  must — but  not  with  a  lie 
in  thy  mouth  ;  by  the  Eternal  Maker,  no !’  ” 
-(p.  139.) 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  given  to  strong  sayings — 
sayings  which, — even  in  the  words  of  John 
Sterling, — a  friend  of  his,  “  might  be  par¬ 
doned  if  he  wished  to  blot  out  with  tears.’’ 
And  we  feel  that  Sterling  would  have  thought 


the  above  one  of  these  sayings.  No  man  of 
veracity,  it  seems,  who  clearly  consults  his 
own  heart,  and  whose  heart  is  capable  of 
clearly  responding,  can  be  a  clergyman. 

“  Fbu  hard-working  minister  of  God,  going 
about  your  daily  business,  with  a  clear  though 
often  saddened  heart,  and.  with  an  ordinary 
strength  of  intellectual  vision,  you  suppose 
yourself  to  be  veracious — you  think  your¬ 
self  an  honest  man,  do  you  ?  Fool !  cries 
the  stern  oracle  of  Chelsea.  You  are  but  a 
poor  theosophic  dreamer,  or  a  '  conscious 
impostor.’  If  only  a  weak  and  stupid  crea¬ 
ture,  we  may  give  you  some  credit  for  since¬ 
rity.  But  you  cannot  maintain  at  once  your 
veracity  and  your  clearness.”  Such  is  really 
the  purport  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  most  offensive 
language.  What  then,  may  we  ask,  is  the 
highest  test  of  sincerity  ?  Is  it  a  continual 
big-raonthed  prate  about  it  ?  or  is  it  a  silent, 
earnest  working  in  behalf  of  the  truth  which 
we  count  dear  ?  Are  we  to  submit  to  be 
told,  that  the  man  who,  day  by  day,  with  a 
noiseless  and  self-denying  perseverance,  car¬ 
ries  the  Gospel  of  Divine  grace  into  the  cot¬ 
tages  of  the  poor,  and  speaks  of  it  by  the 
bed-sides  of  the  sick  and  dying,  is  either 
‘‘  a  conscious  impostor,”  or  a  poor  bewilder¬ 
ed  fanatic ;  while  he  who  sits  in  his  snug 
parlor  at  Chelsea,  evermore  talking  of  the 
“  Eternities”  and  “  Immensities,”  is  the  true 
and  clear  man  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  poor 
Sterling,  the  laborious  curate,  was  a  mere 
theosophic  moon-struck  wanderer,  while 
Sterling,  the  litterateur,  had  attained  to  the 
chief  end  of  man  ?  This  surely  is  the  merest 
— direst  unveracity ;  and  if  there  is  bewil¬ 
derment  at  all,  there  can  be  little  doubt  on 
whose  side  the  bewilderment  is. 

Shortly  after  Sterling  quitted  the  Church, 
he  entered  upon  that  career  of  theological 
struggle  with  which  his  name  has  been  so 
associated.  Whatever  significance  may  have 
once  attached  to  that  struggle,  a  wider  and 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Sterling  has  pretty  well  removed.  It 
was  indeed,  we  still  think,  for  others,  the  most 
significant  phase  of  his  career,  but  it  wanted 
that  breadth  of  interest  and  meaning  which 
a  deeper,  more  intense,  and  on  the  whole 
greater  character  could  alone  have  given  it. 
We  now  see  what  we  had  all  along  felt  from 
a  perusal  of  his  writings,  that  the  importance 
of  Sterling  as  a  thinker  had  been  somewhat 
overrated  in  his  previous  biography ;  or  at 
least,  that  an  exaggerated  notion  of  him  in  this 
capacity,  founded  somehow  upon  the  bio- 

frraphy,  had  arisen.  So  far  we  believe  Car- 
yle  to  be  entirely  in  the  right,  when  he  af- 
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firms,  that  "in  spile  of  his  sleepless  intellectual 
vivacity,  Sterling  was  not  properly  a  thinker 
at  all.’*  He  had  subtlety,  brilliancy,  and  a 
certain  roundness  of  intellectual  vision  which 
could  not  yet  be  called  connprehensiveness, — 
but  be  wanted  depth,  penetration,  and,  above 
all,  calmness  and  patience.  He  went  at 
everv'thing — Philosophy,  Theology,  Poetry, 
in  a  certain  headlong,  dashing  manner,  which 
shewed  the  dexterous  improvisatore,  (a  term 
by  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  more  than  once 
characterized  him,)  rather  than  the  thought¬ 
ful  worker.  “  Over-haste  was  his  continual 
fault ;  over-haste  and  want  of  the  due 
strength.”  His  genius  flashed  and  coruscat¬ 
ed,  playing  like  sheet-lightning  (to  adopt 
Carlyle’s  comparison)  round  a  subject  and 
irradiating  it,  rather  than  "  concentrating  it¬ 
self  into  a  bolt  and  riving  the  mountain  bar¬ 
riers  for  us.”  Fitted  to  excel  in  the  fields  of 
pure  Literature  with  his  quick,  genial  grasp, 
and  rich  glittering  style,  (though  the  glitter 
is  often  cold  as  of  polished  crystals  rather 
than  of  living  sun-light),  and  the  delicacy  and 
ripe  finish  of  his  touch,  he  was  yet  greatly 
deficient  in  that  direct  and  piercing  insight, 
and  that  calm  laboriousness  of  inquiry  which 
alone  constitute  the  thinker,  and  could  alone 
have  given  the  significance  claimed  for  it  by 
some,  to  the  religious  crisis  which  he  under¬ 
went.  That  such  a  crisis  was  deeply  expe¬ 
rienced  by  him,  however,  can  admit  of  no 
doubt.  Tremulously  he  owned  the  spiritual 
agitations  of  his  time.  He  felt  the  conflict 
on  all  sides  of  him,  and  gave  himself  heartily 
to  it.  His  undoubtedly  valorous  spirit  bore 
ever  after  the  dints  of  a  strife  which  had  been 
no  holiday  one  with  him.  We  would  not, 
for  a  moment,  (as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have 
us  to  do,)  underrate  the  potency  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  through  which  he  passed.  Only,  his  was 
not  the  strength  to  wrestle  patiently  through 
it  and  reach  the  light  of  heaven  beyond.  lie 
could  not  dwell  in  the  gloom  till  the  true 
light  shone,  but  at  every  cost  must  have  light, 
even  if  radiated  from  the  cold  intellectual 
frost-work  of  a  Strauss,  or  the  more  softened 
and  beautiful,  but  scarcely  less  cold,  snow- 
fancies  of  a  Goethe.  Archdeacon  Hare  has 
said  that  “  there  are  minds  whose  lot  it  is  to 
grapple  with  the  hardest  problems  of  their 
age,  and  who  cannot  rest  until  they  have 
solved  them — men  who  seem  to  regard  it  as 
their  appointed  task  to  descend  to  the  gates 
of  Hades  and  bring  back  Cerberus  in  chains  ; 
and  of  these  men  Sterling  was  one.”  Yes ; 
but  only  in  so  far  as  he  owned  the  speeula- 
live  impulse,  not  as  possessed  of  the  specula¬ 
tive  power.  He  did  indeed  descend  to  the 


gates  of  Hades,  but  his  was  not  the  strength 
to  bring  back  Cerberus  in  chains. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  as  the  reader  will  have  in¬ 
ferred  from  our  previous  statements,  has  dealt 
in  the  most  scanty  and  imperfect  fashion  with 
this  period  of  Sterling’s  life.  There  is  indeed 
in  all  his  talk  of  his  friend,  about  this  time, 
and  of  his  favorite  authors,  a  tone  of  insolent 
pity  and  injustice  that  has  filled  us  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  less  regard  for  Mr.  Carlyle  than  we 
thought  we  could  have  ever  entertained.  “  I 
remember,”  he  says,  "  he  talked  often  about 
Tholuck,  Schleiermacher,  and  others  of  that 
stamp  ;  and  looked  disappointed,  though  full 
of  good  nature,  at  my  obstinate  indifference 
to  them  and  their  affairs.  His  knowledge  of 
German  literature,  very  slight  at  this  lime, 
limited  itself  altogether  to  writers  on  Church- 
matters,  Evidences,  Counter-evidences,  The¬ 
ologies,  and  rumors  of  Theologies — by  the 
Tholucks,  Schleiermachers,  Neanders,  and  I 
know  not  whom.  Of  ‘  the  true  sovereign 
souls  ’  of  that  literature,  the  Goethes,  Rich¬ 
ters,  Schillers,  Lessings,  he  had  as  good  as 
no  knowledge.” — (P.  165.) 

What  strange,  hap-hazard,  and  monstrous 
talk  is  this?  The  Goethes  and  Lessings 
exalted  to  honor,  and  the  Schleiermachers 
and  Neanders  trampled  under  foot !  What 
next  ?  Can  Mr.  Carlyle  fancy  he  honors  his 
own  function  as  a  teacher  by  such  talk  ?  By 
all  means  let  us  do  ju-stice  to  Lessing  and 
Goethe.  They  were  “  true  sovereign  souls  ” 
in  their  way.  But  must  we  therefore  tread 
Schleiermacher  and  Neander  in  the  mire  ? 
Who  that  knows  anything  of  these  men,  or 
of  their  works,  does  not  know  that  they  also, 
and  in  a  far  more  eminent  sense,  were  “  true 
sovereign  souls  ” — men  who  fought  a  harder 
fight  and  won  a  nobler  victory  ?  What  does 
John  Sterling  say  of  Schleiermacher  even  af¬ 
ter  this  time  ? — "  I  still  think  of  him  as,  on 
the  whole,  the  greatest  spiritual  teacher  I 
have  ever  fallen  in  with.” — (P.  97,  Hare’s 
Life.)  But  we  beg  pardon  of  our  readers 
for  such  a  line  of  apology  in  regard  to  such 
men. 

As  we  get  from  Mr.  Carlyle  no  insight  into 
this  struggling  period  of  Sterling’s  life,  so  we 
get  from  him  no  satisfactory  account  of  its 
issue.  We  are  indeed  told  that,  by-and-bye, 
“Tholuck,  Schleiermacher,  and  the  war  of 
articles  and  rubrics  were  left  in  the  far  dis¬ 
tance  ;”  and  that  "  Literature  again  began 
decisively  to  dawn  on  him  as  the  goal  he 
ought  to  aim  at.”  “  It  was  years,  however, 
before  he  got  the  inky  tints  of  that  Cole- 
ridgean  adventure  completely  bleached  from 
his  mind.”  But  finally  he  did  get  emanci- 
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ated.  Of  Strauss  even,  notliing  more  was 
eard.  “  Strauss  had  interested  him  only  as 
a  sign  of  the  times,  in  which  sense  alone  do 
we  find,  for  a  year  or  two  back,  any  notice  of 
the  Church  or  its  affairs  by  Sterling ;  and  at 
last  even  this  as  good  as  ceases.”  “Adieu, 
O  Church ;  thy  road  is  that  way,  mine  is  this ; 
in  God’s  name,  adieu !”  “  What  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to,"  says  he  once,  “  is  abundantly  obscure, 
but  what  all  men  are  going/row  is  very  plain.” 
(P.  286.) 

This  seems  to  be  the  sum  of  truth,  which, 
according  to  Carlyle,  John  Sterling  reached 
— full  of  what  comfort  may  be  gathered  from 
it  by  any  of  our  readers.  One  touching  and 
melancholy  corroboration  of  his  statement 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  furnished  in  a  letter,  not  just 
the  last  one,  but  nearly  so,  that  he  received 
from  Sterling.  We  give  it  as  about  the  most 
deeply  pathetic  letter  we  ever  read.  We 
cannot  even  now  again  read  it  without  a  per¬ 
plexed  and  swimming  feeling  as  of  tears  that 
will  not  yet  fiow. 

“Tq  Thomu  CarlyU,  Eiq-,  Cheliaa,  London. 

“HiUtide,  Yintnor,  Augu$t  10, 1S44. 

“  Mt  Dear  Carltle  :  For  the  first  time  for 
many  months  it  seems  possible  to  send  you  a  few 
words  ;  merely,  however,  for  Remembrance  and 
Farewell.  On  higher  matters  there  is  nothing  to 
say.  I  tread  the  common  road  into  the  great 
darkness,  without  any  thought  of  fear,  and  with 
very  much  hope.  Certainty,  indeed,  I  have  none. 
With  regard  to  you  and  me,  I  cannot  begin  to 
write  ;  having  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  shut  the 
lid  of  those  secrets  with  all  the  iron  weights  in 
my  power.  Towards  me  it  is  still  more  true  than 
towards  England,  that  no  man  has  been  and  done 
like  you.  Heaven  bless  you !  If  I  can  lend  a 
hand  when  there,  that  will  not  be  wanting.  It  is 
all  very  strange,  but  not  one  hundredth  part  so  bad 
as  it  seems  to  the  standers  by. 

“Your  wife  knows  my  mind  towards  her  and 
will  believe  it  without  asseverations.  Yours  to 
the  last,  “JoHH  Sterliho.” 

Sad  enough,  truly,  and  dark  enough — The 
beautiful  incident  in  Mr.  Hare’s  memoir  comes 
to  shed  a  gleam  of  light  on  this  thick  dark¬ 
ness  ;  and  we  rejoice  with  trembling  to  think 
of  it.  “As  it  grew  dark  he  appeared  to  be 
seeking  for  something,  and  on  her  (his  sister) 
asking  what  be  wanted,  said  *  only  the  old 
Bible  which  I  used  so  often  at  Herstmonceux, 
in  the  cottages.’  ”  Why  has  Mr.  Carlyle  not 
recorded  this  fact  ? — if  it  he  a  fact,  which  we 
cannot  doubt.  Was  he  ashamed  that  it 
should  be  so  said  of  his  friend  ?  Must  we 
blame  him  for  wilful  suppression  here  as  we 
fear  elsewhere, — for  wilful  blindness  in  over¬ 
looking  some  of  the  real  facts  of  Sterling’s 
spiritual  history  which  it  did  not  suit  him  to 
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disclose  or  at  least  to  dwell  upon  ?  With  a 
noble  affectionateness  Sterling  speaks  of  the 
good  of  Carlyle’s  infiuence  over  him.  We 
feel  profoundly  that  we  cannot  respond  to 
these  words  of  a  dying  brother. 

Whut  precisely  Sterling’s  ultimate  views 
were,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  If  uncertainty 
rested  on  them  before,  a  deeper  uncertainty 
may  be  said  to  rest  on  them  now.  That  be 
had  not,  however,  altogether  abandoned 
Christianity,  seems  undoubted  both  from  his 
closing  interview  with  bis  sister,  and  his  own 
express  statement  in  a  letter  of  farewell  to 
Archdeacon  Hare.  “  Christianity  is  a  great 
comfort  and  blessing  to  me,”  he  says,  “  al¬ 
though  I  am  quite  unable  to  believe  all  its 
original  documents.”  What  his  conclusioru 
were,  with  cur  view  of  his  character,  is  not  a 
matter  of  special  importance  to  us.  While, 
in  the  mere  fact  of  the  struggle  through 
which  be  passed,  typical  of  bis  age,  he  was 
yet,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  explain,  not 
fitted  to  enter  into  the  depth  of  that  struggle, 
and  work  his  way  through  it  into  clearness 
and  truth.  He  was  altogether  of  too  light 
and  restless  and  facile  a  nature — like  his  friend 
Francis  Newman,  (with  his  likeness  to  whom, 
in  some  respects,  we  have  been  much  struck), 
to  mirror  in  any  adequate  sense  the  spiritual 
progress  of  our  time,  and  to  furnish  it  with 
the  right  solution  of  its  spiritual  perplexities. 

As  for  Mr.  Carlyle  himself, — it  is  obvious 
we  have  no  more  anything  to  look  for  in  this 
way  from  him,  if  we  ever  had.  His  attitude 
is  now  and  henceforth  plainly  and  emphati¬ 
cally  enough  an  “Adieu,  0  Church.”  What¬ 
ever  spiritual  consolation  may  be  possible 
from  Goetbe  is  welcome  to  the  age.  Other 
the  biographer  of  Sterling  has  not  to  give. 
Literature  has  again  in  him,  through  a  cu¬ 
rious  process  of  religious  baptism,  cmminated 
in  a  mere  species  of  philosophic  Paganism. 
We  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  make  more  of 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  chief  end  of  man  than  this.  We 
have  pretty  well  got  rid — thanks  to  him — of 
the  skeptical  Epicureanism  of  last  century ; 
but  only,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  traverse 
the  more  lofty  and  specious  but  not  less  dan¬ 
gerous  verge  of  a  stoical  Pantheism.  There 
IS,  we  feel  assured,  a  more  excellent  Way 
than  either.  There  is  a  Light  of  Divine 
Truth,  however  dimmed,  yet  burning  in  the 
midst  of  us.  There  is  a  Sun  of  Christian 
warmth  and  vitality  still,  under  whatever  ob¬ 
scurities,  shining  in  our  poor  world,  irradia¬ 
ting  many  a  heart,  and  illuminating  many  a 
mind.  All  has  not  become  mere  “  bleared 
tallow  light,”  mere  “  draggled,  dirty  farthing 
candle.”  We  honestly  ^lieve  with  Cole- 
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rid^e  in  the  inextinguishable  power  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  and  that  there  is  life  in  the  old 
Churches  yet, — destined  to  a  glorious  revi¬ 
val, — let  Mr.  Carlyle  mock  as  he  may.  We 
firmly  rejoice  with  Neander,  that  Christianity 
having  once  entered  into  the  life  of  Humanity 
shall  go  forth,  from  every  temporary  lull  of 


its  strength,  to  new  conquests  over  it,  and 
enter  into  freer  and  more  perfect  harmony 
with  it, — till  its  vitalizing  spirit  circulates  in 
every  vein  of  the  great  growth  and  progress 
of  our  race,  and  effloresces  into  a  richer  blos¬ 
soming  of  literary  as  of  all  other  excellence. 


From  Sharp**!  Mafazin*. 

MARGARET  FULLER  OSSOLI.* 


Ax  intelligent  and  amiable  American 
writer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kip,  says  truly  enough 
that  the  Americans  have  no  past ;  and  this 
truth  explains  to  us  the  profound  satisfaction 
they  have  in  themselves,  and  everything  be¬ 
longing  to  or  connected  with  them,  and  their 
exaggeration  in  describing  it.  They  have,  as 
yet,  no  means  of  comparison ;  of  estimating 
their  actual  progress  by  what  has  been  done 
before :  they  know  only  their  present  position  ; 
and  every  attainment  they  make  being  new 
to  themselves,  they  naturally  imagine  that  it 
is  new  to  all  the  world  besides ;  they  know 
that  it  has  not  been  surpassed  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  by  going  a  single  step  further, 
they  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  has 
scarcely  been  equalled  among  others.  We, 
again,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  not 
ready  enough  to  make  allowances  for  this 
enthusiasm ;  we  ought  to  trace  it  to  its  cause, 
instead  of  turning  from  it,  as  we  often  do,  as 
a  compound  of  Yankee  ignorance  and  con¬ 
ceit  ;  we  ought  in  charity  to  see  in  it  only  an 
impassioned  striving  after  excellence,  and  the 
generous  appreciation  of  it,  in  whatever  de- 
ree  it  may  be  reached.  Doubtless,  America 
as  produced,  and  is  daily  producing,  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  admirable  persons,  whose  opin¬ 
ions  and  writings  breathe  all  the  undaunted 
freshness  of  a  nation’s  youth ;  for  an  indivi¬ 
dual  is  the  epitome  of  a  nation ;  and  a  nation 
is  but  the  enlarged  scale  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it.  Youth 
refers  little  to  a  past ;  full  of  its  own  bright 
imaginations  and  blossoming  hopes,  it  is  en- 


*  “Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Oasoli."  By 
Emerson  and  Channing. 


raptured  with  the  objects  that  rise  before  it, 
and  invests  them  with  a  value  according  to 
its  mode  of  viewing  them,  that  its  increasing 
wisdom  will  teach  it  to  investigate  more  ex¬ 
actly. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by 
the  “Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller,”  after¬ 
wards  the  Marchesa  Ossoli,  at  this  time  given 
to  the  world  by  two  of  the  most  eminently 
gifted  of  her  countrymen,  Emerson  and 
Channing  ;  the  warmth,  not  to  say  hyperbole 
of  whose  style,  in  speaking  of  her,  however 
illustrative  of  the  charge  we  have  here  made 
against  American  writers  in  general,  may  yet 
be  fully  pardoned  in  the  sincerity  of  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  esteem  she  inspired  in  their 
hearts,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  many 
others,  equally  capable  of  appreciating  genius 
and  reverencing  worth.  To  us,  indeed,  these 
memoirs  are  fraught  with  melancholy,  even 
painful  interest ;  for  it  was  our  lot  to  know 
the  subject  of  them  in  a  foreign  land, — 
strangers  there,  like  herself, — under  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  public  nature  that  would  have 
stirred  the  coldest  blood  ;  and  which  in  her, 
whilst  they  roused  all  her  strong  powers  of 
thought  and  vigor  of  action,  called  forth,  at 
the  same  moment,  all  her  sweetest  and  most 
feminine  attributes ;  all  the  tender  sympathies 
and  holy  charities  of  life,  by  which  her  me¬ 
mory  would  have  been  embalmed  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  her,  even  had  it  never 
been  surrounded  with  that  halo  of  admiration 
inspired  in  them  by  her  vast  conversational 
powers ;  equal  to  those  of  Coleridge,  with 
more  useful  application  of  them ;  her  deep 
and  multifarious  reading,  and  the  energy 
with  which  she  employed  her  acquirements 
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and  her  abilities  for  all  whom  she  could  either 
benefit  or  serve. 

Margaret  Fuller  was  the  eldest  child  of 
Timothy  Fuller  and  Margaret  Crane,  of 
Cambridge  Port,  Massachusetts,  and  was 
bom  on  the  3d  of  May,  1810.  Her  father 
was  a  lawyer  and  a  politician,  a  fair  scholar, 
and  well  acquainted  with  general  literature. 
To  be  an  honored  citizen,  and  to  have  a  home 
on  earth,  were,  from  her  account  of  him,  the 
great  aims  of  his  existence ;  and  very  praise¬ 
worthy  aims  they  would  appear,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  most  rational  persons  ;  but 
they  were  not  lofty  enough  to  satisfy  the 
early  intellectual  ambition  of  his  daughter, 
who  had,  even  at  the  time  she  thus  describes 
him,  little  respect  for  what  she  terms  “  the 
common-places  of  a  mere  bread-wimiinp, 
bread- bestowing  existence.” 

"  To  open  the  deeper  fountains  of  the  soul,” 
says  she,  “  to  regard  life  here  as  the  prophe¬ 
tic  entrance  to  immortality,  to  develop  his 
spirit  to  perfection, — motives  like  these  had 
never  been  suggested  to  him,  either  by  fellow- 
beings,  or  by  outward  circumstances.  The 
result  was  a  character,  in  its  social  aspect,  of 
quite  the  common  sort.  A  good  son  and 
brother,  a  kind  neighbor,  an  active  man  of 
business, — in  all  these  outward  relations  he 
was  but  one  of  a  class  which  surrounding 
conditions  have  made  the  majority  amon^  us. 
In  the  more  delicate  and  individual  relations, 
he  never  approached  but  two  mortals,  my 
mother  and  myself.” 

This  mother  appears  to  have  been  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  angelic  temperament,  breathing  love, 
and  inspiring  it  in  every  living  thing  that 
came  within  her  gentle  influence.  Mr.  Fuller, 
proud  of  the  capabilities  of  bis  daughter, 
developed  even  in  her  childhood,  undertook 
himself  to  be  her  instructor ;  but  by  impos¬ 
ing  tasks  upon  her  beyond  her  strength,  on 
subjects  beyond  her  years,  requiring  her, 
moreover,  to  repeat  them  to  him  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  his  office  late  in  the  evening,  under 
all  the  terror  of  incurring  his  displeasure  if 
she  were  not  perfect  in  them,  even  whilst 
nature  was  calling  for  sleep,  he  did  her  the 
double  injury  of  making  her  fancy  herself 
“  a  youthful  prodigy”  by  day,  and  rendering 
her  at  night  the  victim  of  spectral  illusions, 
nightmare,  and  somnambulism ;  which,  at  a 
later  period,  changed  their  forms  for  head¬ 
aches,  weakness,  and  every  description  of 
nervous  affections.  She  began  to  read  Latin 
at  six  years  of  age,  and  in  translating  it  was 
expected  to  give  the  thoughts  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  clearly  arranged,  and 
without  breaks  or  hesitation.  Of  Greek  she 


I  seems  to  have  acquired  but  little  ;  neverthe- 
j  less,  her  youthful  studies  were  divided  be- 
I  tween  the  mythologic  fables  of  that  poetic 
country  and  the  sterner  realities  of  Roman 
history ;  and  day  after  day  the  enchanting 
visions  of  the  one,  and  the  heroic  deeds  of 
the  other,  were  mused  over  by  her,  in  a  little 
garden  behind  the  house,  full  of  choice 
flowers,  and  commanding,  through  its  gate, 
a  view  of  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun. 

“  Here,”  says  she,  "  the  best  hours  of  my 
lonely  childhood  were  spent ;  ”  and  this 
childhood  she  describes  with  a  minuteness  of 
analysis  that  appears  to  us  much  more  the 
effect  of  mature  reflection  than  of  childish 
recollections  ;  particularly  when  she  informs 
us  that  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  and  Moliere, 
were  her  favorite  authors  at  eight  years  of 
age !  Her  absorbing  love  of  l^ks  was  at 
this  time  wholesomely  interrupted  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  by  a  passionate  attachment  she  formed 
for  an  English  lady,  whom  she  first  saw  at 
church,  and  who  afterwards  became  intimate 
with  her  mother,  during  the  few  months  she 
remained  in  the  neighborhood.  This  lady 
was  lovely  in  appearance,  captivating  in  man¬ 
ners,  elegant  in  her  dress ;  and  versed  in  the 
various  accomplishments  that  often  supply 
the  place  of  talent,  and  give  it  additional 
value  when  found  in  combination  with  it.  To 
the  poor  lonely  overworked  child,  solitary 
amid  all  her  precious  acquirements,  she  ap¬ 
peared  like  some  glorious  meteor  ;  to  her, 
the  lady,  pleased  with  her  innocent  admira¬ 
tion  and  profound  devotedness,  was  all  grace 
and  sweetness,  and  the  entire  veneration  she 
inspired,  the  new  existence  she  awakened  in 
Margaret,  is  described  by  her  with  a  depth 
of  sentiment  which  we  have  no  doubt  was 
sincerely  felt,  for  we  know  well  that  an  ad¬ 
miring  worship  of  this  kind  continually  fills 
the  young  imagination,  at  the  age  when  all 
that  is  outwardly  beautiful  is  believed  to  be 
interiorly  excellent.  Margaret  Fuller’s  mis¬ 
take  was  in  imagining  that  the  reveries  of  her 
own  youth  were  peculiar  to  herself. 

When,  however,  the  object  of  her  devotion 
left  the  New  World,  to  return  to  her  native 
home  in  the  Old,  Margaret’s  heart  seemed  to 
die  within  her,  and  she  fell  into  such  an  al¬ 
arming  state  of  despondency  and  languor, 
that  her  father,  beginning  to  fear  that  he  had 
too  highly  worked  upon  her  nervous  system, 
by  the  incessant  mental  exertion  he  required 
from  her,  wisely  resolved  to  correct  his 
error,  by  sending  her  to  school ;  where  she 
would  have  the  advantage  of  companion¬ 
ship  and  be  tempted  to  relieve  seaentary 
occupation  by  bodily  exercise.  She  was  ac- 
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cordingly  placed,  much  against  her  incli¬ 
nation,  with  the  Misses  Prescott,  in  Groton, 
Massachusetts ;  and  here  her  thirst  after  in¬ 
tellectual  distinction,  and  the  love  of  mental 
rule,  which  were  the  alternate  sources  to  her, 
all  the  prime  of  her  life,  of  the  most  lively 
pleasure  and  the  keenest  pain,  began  to  de¬ 
velop  themselves  in  the  force  that  marked 
all  her  character.  Passing  at  once  from  the 
monotony  and,  to  her,  loneliness  of  her  own 
home,  to  a  little  world  of  youth  and  vivacity, 
she  felt  all  her  powers  called  forth,  and  re¬ 
solved  upon  the  subjugation  of  her  school¬ 
fellows,  by  gaining  their  admiration  and  their  | 
love ;  for  whilst  her  head  claimed  the  one,  ■ 
her  heart  equally  craved  the  other.  At  first  | 
she  succeeded  in  her  endeavor  ;  she  delighted 
her  young  companions  with  the  variety  of 
her  resources ;  “  her  love  of  wild  dances, 
and  sudden  song ;  her  freaks  of  passion  and 
of  wit :  she  was  always  new,  always  surpris¬ 
ing,  and,  fora  time,  charming.”  Gradually, 
however,  her  peculiarities  and  caprice  undid 
the  spell  her  mental  superiority  bad  cast 
around ;  she  as  often  teazed  as  pleased ;  and 
at  last,  finding  her  empire  totter,  she  began, 
in  revenge  for  a  joke  played  upon  her,  which 
she  magnified  into  an  insult,  to  act  upon  the 
maxim  well  known  among  despots,  divide  et 
impera,  and  descended  to  sow  discord  among 
her  schoolfellows.  She  funned  the  vanity 
of  one,  the  jealously  of  another — in  short, 
availed  herself  of  her  quick  perception  into 
character,  to  bear  upon  the  weak  point  of 
each,  until  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  sepa¬ 
rated  even  those  who  had  before  been  bosom 
friends.  At  length  the  source  of  all  the 
evil  was  discovered,  and  the  author  of  it 
solemnly  arraigned  before  the  whole  school, 
and  convicted  of  falsehood  and  mischief- 
making.  The  shame  of  this  procedure,  and 
the  grief  and  horror  she  felt  on  being  made 
sensible  of  the  enormity  of  her  fault,  and 
the  dreadful  injury  she  might  inflict  upon 
society,  if  she  continued  in  the  practice  of 
the  same,  so  overpowered  her  that  for  many 
days  she  lay  motionless,  speechless,  and  only 
showed  consciousness  by  waving  her  hand, 
in  token  of  refusal,  when  food  or  medicine 
was  offered  to  her  lips. 

Nobly  and  truthfully  does  Margaret  Fuller 
tell  this  part  of  her  story.  Most  impressive 
and  encouraging  is  the  lesson  it  holds  out, 
that  no  single  fault,  however  heinous,  once 
seen,  acknowledged,  and  sincerely  and  hum¬ 
bly  repented  of,  can  mar  the  whole  course  of 
after  life.  Slowly  recovering  from  her  shock, 
under  the  judicious  treatment  and  tender 
sympathy  of  one  of  her  teachers,  whose  friend¬ 


ship  she  ever  afterwards  retained,  Margaret* 
took  the  first  step  towards  the  restoration  of 
her  bosom’s  peace,  by  discharging  it  of  the 
weight  of  remorse  that  loaded  it,  in  a  full 
confession  of  her  fault,  and  a  humble  asking 
for  forgiveness. 

“  When  her  strength  was  a  little  restored, 
she  had  all  her  companions  summoned,  and 
said  to  them, — *  1  deserved  to  die,  but  a 
generous  trust  has  called  me  back  to  life.  I 
will  be  worthy  of  it,  nor  ever  betray  the 
trust,  or  resent  injury  more.  Can  you  for¬ 
give  the  past?’ 

“  And  they  not  only  forgave,  but,  with 
love  and  earnest  tears,  clasped  in  their  arms 
the  returning  sister.  They  vied  with  one 
another  in  offices  of  humble  love,  to  the 
humbled  one ;  and  let  it  be  recorded,  as  an 
instance  of  the  pure  honor  of  which  young 
hearts  are  capable,  that  these  facts,  known 
to  some  forty  persons,  never,  so  far  as  I 
know,  transpired  beyond  those  walls.” — Vol. 
i.  p.  62. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  an  incident 
simple  as  this  may  seem  is  misplaced  in  a 
piece  of  grave  biography.  Nothing  can  be 
undeserving  of  notice  that  has  an  important 
influence  upon  character  and  life ;  and  to 
that  season  of  error  and  repentance,  in  her 
school-days,  Margaret  F  uller  probably  owed 
the  integrity  and  candor  by  which  she  was 
ever  after  distinguished.  She  herself,  speak¬ 
ing  of  this  period,  to  the  wise  and  kind 
friend  who  had  supported  her  through  it, 
says, — 

"  You  need  not  fear  to  revive  painful  re¬ 
collections.  I  often  think  of  those  sad  ex¬ 
periences.  True,  they  agitate  me  deeply. 
But  it  was  best  so.  They  have  had  a  most 
powerful  effect  on  my  character.  I  tremble 
at  whatever  looks  like  dissimulation.  The 
remembrance  of  that  evening  subdues  every 

proud,  passionate  impulse . Can  1  ever 

forget  that  to  your  treatment,  in  that  crisis 
of  youth,  I  owe  the  true  life, — the  love  of 
Truth  and  Honor?” — Vol.  i.  p.  70. 

Shortly  after  this,  Margaret  Fuller  return¬ 
ed  to  her  parental  roof,  and  betook  herself 
again  to  her  studies;  with  what  assiduity 
may  be  judged,  by  her  account  of  them,  in 
a  letter  to  the  l^loved  teacher  to  whose 
kindness  in  the  hour  of  need  she  had  owed 
so  much. 

“  I  rise  a  little  before  five,  walk  an  hour, 
and  then  practice  on  the  piano  till  seven, 
when  we  breakfast.  Next  I  read  French, — 
Sismondi’s  ‘  Literature  of  the  South  of  Eu¬ 
rope,*  till  eight;  then  two  or  three  lectures 
in  Brown’s  *  Philosophy.’  About  half-past 
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liine,  I  go  to  Mr.  Perkin’s  school,  and  study 
Greek  till  twelve ;  when,  the  school  being 
dismissed,  1  recite,  go  home,  and  practice 
again  till  dinner,  at  two.  Sometimes,  if  the 
conversation  is  very  agreeable,  I  lounge  for 
half  an  hour  over  the  dessert,  though  rarely 
so  lavish  of  time.  Then,  when  I  can,  I  read 
two  hours  in  Italian,  but  I  am  often  inter¬ 
rupted.  At  six,  1  walk  or  take  a  drive. 
Before  going  to  bed,  I  play  or  sing  for  half 
an  hour  or  so,  to  make  all  sleepy,  and  about 
eleven,  retire  to  write  a  little  while  in  my 
journal — exercises  on  what  I  have  read,  or  a 
series  of  characteristics,  which  I  am  filling 
up.” — Vol.  i.  p.  63. 

She  was  then  fifteen.  Two  years  after, 
she  says ; — 

“  I  am  engrossed  in  reading  the  elder 
Italian  poets,  beginning  with  Berm,  from  whom 
I  shall  proceed  to  Pulci  and  Politian.  I  read 
very  critically.  Miss  Francis  and  I  think  of 
reading  Locke,  as  introductory  to  a  course 
of  English  metaphysics,  and  then  De  Stael 
on  Locke’s  system.” — Vol.  i.  p.  67. 

In  Spanish  literature  she  likewise  made 
great  progress,  but  her  chief  attainment  was 
in  German.  Goethe  became  her  idol,  and 
her  criticism  on  his  writings,  Emerson  says, 
is,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Five  more  years  were  given  to  in¬ 
cessant  reading,  and  to  deep  contemplation 
of  the  human  character.  At  fifteen,  she  had 
said,  “  I  am  determined  on  distinction ; — ”  at 
twenty  she  had  attained  it: — 

“  It  was,”  says  Mr.  Clarke,  one  of  the 
friends  who  knew  her  best,  “  by  her  singular 
gift  of  speech  that  she  cast  her  spells  and 
worked  her  wonders  in  this  little  circle.  F ull 
of  thoughts  and  full  of  words ;  capable  of 
poetic  improvisation,  had  there  not  been  a 
slight  overweight  of  a  tendency  to  the  tang¬ 
ible  and  real ;  capable  of  clear,  complete, 
philosophic  statement,  but  for  the  strong 
tendency  to  life,  which  melted  down  ever¬ 
more,  in  its  lava-current,  the  solid  blocks  of 
thought ;  she  was  yet,  by  these  excesses, 
better  fitted  for  the  arena  of  conversation. 
Here  she  found  none  adequate  for  the  equal 
encounter ;  when  she  laid  her  lance  in  rest, 
every  champion  must  go  down  before  it.” — 
Vol.  i.  p.  134. 

Emerson  also,  himself  so  eloquent,  bears 
testimony  of  her  talent  in  this  respect : — 

“  All  these  powers  and  accomplishments,” 
says  be,  “  found  their  best  and  only  adequate 
channel  in  her  conversation; — a  conversa¬ 
tion  which  those  who  have  heard  it,  unani¬ 
mously,  as  far  as  I  know,  pronounced  to  be, 
in  elegance,  in  range,  in  flexibility  and  adroit 


transition,  in  depth,  in  cordiality,  and  in 
moral  aim,  altogether  admirable ;  surprising 
and  cheerful  as  a  poem,  and  communicating 
its  own  civility  and  elevation  like  a  charm  to 
all  hearers.  . . .  She  poured  a  stream  of  am¬ 
ber  over  the  endless  store  of  private  anec¬ 
dotes,  of  bosom  histories,  which  her  wonder¬ 
ful  persuasion  drew  forth,  and  transfigured 
them  into  fine  fables.  Whilst  she  embellish¬ 
ed  the  moment,  her  conversation  had  the 
merit  of  being  solid  and  true.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  3, 
In  1835  she  was  introduced  to  Miss  Marti- 
neau,  whilst  she  was  on  a  visit  to  her  friend 
Mrs.  Farrar.  She  rapidly  passed  with  that 
eccentric  lady  “  the  barrier  that  separates 
acquaintance  from  friendship,”  and  whilst 
they  were  sitting  together  in  church,  put  up 
a  rapturous  thanksgiving,  beginning  “  Author 
of  all  good,  Source  of  all  beauty  and  holiness, 
thanks  to  Thee  for  the  purifying  elevating 
communion  that  I  have  enjoyed  with  this 
elevated  and  beloved  being.”  Those  who 
have  only  known  Miss  Martineau  through  the 
medium  of  her  latter  writings,  would  be  apt 
to  doubt  the  purifying  effects  of  communion 
with  her.  Margaret  herself  was  somewhat 
disenchanted  when  her  book  on  America  came 
out ;  and  wrote  her  a  long  letter  of  criticism 
upon  its  prejudices  and  intemperance  of  lan¬ 
guage.  In  this  same  year,  Margaret  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  severe  fever.  Her  father  came 
to  her  bed-side,  in  the  course  of  it,  and  said 
‘to  her,  “  My  dear,  I  have  been  thinking  of 
you  in  the  night,  and  cannot  remember  that 
you  have  any  fauHt.  You  have  defects,  of 
course,  as  all  mortals  have,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  you  have  a  single  fault.”  These 
words  from  one  who,  upon  principle,  had  al¬ 
ways  abstained  from  praising  her,  or,  indeed, 
any  of  his  children  in  their  presence,  and  the 
deep  thankfulness  he  evinced  on  her  reco¬ 
very,  were  treasured  up  in  her  heart ;  and 
she  had  soon  need  of  the  consolation  their 
recollection  afforded,  for  very  shortly  after, 
the  revered  parent  to  whom  she  owed  so 
much  of  her  mental  culture,  was  attacked 
with  cholera,  and  expired  on  the  second  day 
of  his  suffering  under  it. 

Her  first  thought,  after  the  amazement  of 
her  grief  was  passed,  was  how  far  she  could 
supply  his  place. 

“  I  have  prayed  to  God,”  says  she,  “  that 
duty  may  now  be  the  first  object,  and  self 
set  aside.  May  I  have  light  and  strength 
to  do  what  is  right,  in  the  highest  sense,  for 
my  mother,  brothers,  and  sister.” — Vol.  i. 
p.  203. 

And  now  it  is  that  Margaret  Fuller’s  real 
excellence  of  character  appears.  For  the 
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fa161ment  of  the  duties  she  had  solemnly 
taken  upon  herself,  she  relinquished  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  had  formed  the  vision  of  her  life ; 
and  that  was  to  visit  Europe,  **  its  scholars, 
libraries,  lectures,  galleries  of  art,  museums 
of  science,  antiquities,  and  historic  scenes:” 
to  the  realization  of  which  she  had  long 
looked,  not  only  for  the  vast  held  of  inquiry 
and  thought  it  would  lay  open  to  her  mind, 
hut  also  as  facilitating  to  her  the  means  of 
turning  her  acquirements  to  account  in  the 
way  of  authorship. 

The  opportunity  at  last  seemed  to  present 
itself  under  the  fairest  auspices;  for  it  was 
to  accompany  two  of  her  warmest  and  best 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrar,  with  the  pleas¬ 
ure,  in  addition,  of  Miss  Martineau’s  society. 
Vet  this  long  anticipated  delight  she  unrepin- 
ingly  renounced ;  bi^use  she  feared  the  sum 
she  should  require  for  it  would  be  more  than 
her  family  could  spare  as  they  were  then  sit¬ 
uated;  yet  she  had  been  promised  it  by  her 
father,  expressly  for  the  purpose;  and  had, 
indeed,  justly  earned  it,  in  devoting  her  time 
to  the  instruction  of  her  brothers,  by  way  of 
counterbalance,  in  order  to  spare  the  expense 
of  other  tuition  for  them.  Ten  years  later 
she  accomplished  the  object  she  had  so  pas¬ 
sionately  desired,  and  which,  alas!  terminated 
in  her  finding  her  grave  beneath  the  billows 
that  were  to  have  borne  her  back,  exultant, 
a  happy  wife  and  a  mother,  to  her  native 
shore. 

The  intervening  period  was  passed  by  her 
in  exemplary  exertions  for  the  honorable 
maintenance  of  her  family  and  herself.  She 
resided  chiefly  in  Boston,  where  she  gave 
lessons  in  Latin  and  French  in  Mr.  Alcot's 
then  flourishing  school,  and  had  classes  of 
young  ladies  in  French,  German,  and  Italian. 
She  also,  during  these  years  published  her 
“Summer  on  the  Likes,”  “Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  besides  several  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  German,  and  contributing 
largely  to  the  Dial  and  Tribune,  two  publi¬ 
cations  of  considerable  note  in  their  day. 

The  Atheneum  Library  and  Museum  of 
Boston  were  a  fund  of  intellectual  wealth  to 
her,  and  she  deeply  felt  the  exalting  influence 
of  the  study  of  Greek  art,  and  the  Italian 
masters,  though  only  through  the  imperfect 
medium  of  casts  and  engravings.  She  like¬ 
wise  there  founded  a  “Ladies’  Conversazio¬ 
ne,”  which  the  force  of  her  eloquence  and 
influence  managed  to  keep  alive  for  six  years, 
in  weekly  meetings,  at  which  were  constella¬ 
ted,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  females  most 
distinguished  for  talent,  worth,  and  beauty, 
in  the  place.  The  subjects  discussed,  how¬ 


ever,  would  not,  we  should  imagine,  long 
have  held  a  similar  assembly  together  in 
London. 

“  The  first  day’s  topic,”  we  are  informed, 

“  was  the  genealogy  of  heaven  and  earth ;  the 
Will,  (Jupiter);  the  Understanding,  (Mercu¬ 
ry):  the  second  day’s  was  the  celestial  inspi¬ 
ration  of  genius,  pierception  and  transmission 
of  divine  law  (Apollo);  the  terrene  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  impassioned  abandonment  of  genius 
(^Bacchus).  Of  the  thunderbolt,  the  ca- 
duceus,  the  ray,  and  the  grape,  having  dis¬ 
posed,  as  well  as  might  be,  we  came  to  the 
wave,  and  the  sea-shell  it  moulds  to  Beauty, 
and  Love,  her  parent  and  her  child.” — Vol. 
ii.  p.  139. 

To  these  succeeded  “Mythology,”  “The 
Fine  Arts,”  “  What  is  life  ?”  “  Is  the  Ideal 
first  or  last  ?”  and  other  mysterious  themes, 
discussed  in  the  transcendental  style  then  as 
fashionable  in  America  as  Euphuitm  was  in 
our  own  country  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth ; 
and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  probably 
attended  with  as  useful  results.  They  serv¬ 
ed,  however,  to  spread  the  name  and  fame  of 
Margaret  Fuller  far  and  wide  in  her  own 
country ;  the  present  offered  no  one  to  equal, 
the  patl  no  one  to  compare  with  her;  nor 
was  it  believed  that  the  future  would  produce 
any  one  superior  to  her.  Indeed,  she  seems 
to  have  formed  an  estimate  of  herself  on 
much  the  same  scale, — 
now  know  all  the  people  worth  know¬ 
ing  in  America,”  says  she,  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  her  friends,  “  and  I  find  no  intellect  com¬ 
parable  to  my  own.” 

The  same  opinion  is  repeated  by  her  in 
various  ways,  with  an  openness  that  almost 
disarms  cnticism.  We  will  now,  therefore, 
bear  her  away,  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  to 
London,  “  the  grave  of  so  many  celebrities,” 
and  thence  to  the  classic  land  of  which  she 
had  nursed  such  waking  dreams  of  inspiration, 
and  where  she  was  destined  to  find  all  the 
warmest  affections  of  her  heart  called  forth 
and  satisfied. 

Margaret  Fuller,  during  her  short  stay  in 
England,  saw  many  characters  well  known 
in  the  literary  world,  and  describes  them  in 
her  letters  to  her  friends  with  her  usual  dis¬ 
cernment  and  felicity  of  expression.  Her 
portraiture  of  Carlyle,  one  of  her  almost  idol- 
ued  writers,  before  she  “  wearied”  of  him  is 
excellent.  She  complains,  however,  that  his 
habit  and  power  of  haranguing  was  such, 
that  the  unfortunate  listener  whom  he  once  got 
bold  of,  became  a  perfect  prisoner. 

“  To  interrupt  him,”  she  says,  “  is  a  physi¬ 
cal  impossibility.  If  you  get  a  chance  to 
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remonstrate  for  a  moment,  he  raises  his  voice, 
and  bears  you  down,” — Vol.  iii.  p.  99. 

At  Paris  she  sees  Fourier,  George  Sand, 
La  Mennais,  and  others ;  her  accounts  of 
whom  we  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow 
us  to  give.  Her  remarks  from  Rome  are 
remarkably  scanty  and  barren,  considering 
the  exciting  period  in  which  she  arrived 
there, — the  spring  of  1847.  She  had  at 
this  time  one  hundred  correspondents;  for 
next  to  conversation,  her  intellect  expanded 
most  in  letter-writing,  and  it  is  singular  that 
the  extracts  from  the  epistles  they  must  have 
called  forth,  amid  so  much  room  for  reflection, 
should  have  been  dealt  out  with  such  niggard 
hands.  To  us,  however,  the  remembrance 
of  our  personal  acquaintance  with  her,  which 
began  at  this  period,  enables  us  to  £11  up 
the  blanks  in  her  written  communications. 
She  introduced  herself  to  us  with  ease  of 
manner,  and  total  absence  of  pretension,  by 
delivering  to  us  a  letter  from  a  mutual  friend. 
Her  personal  appearance  was  not  in  her 
favor ;  it  is  truly  depicted  by  Emerson,  who 
owns  that  at  first  it  prejudiced  him  against  her, 
but  who  was  afterwards  drawn  towards  her 
in  the  closest  bonds  of  a  friendship  that  knew 
no  interruption. 

"  She  was.”  says  he,  “  rather  under  the 
middle  height ;  her  complexion  was  fair,  with 
strong,  fair  hair.  She  was  then,  as  always, 
carefully  and  becomingly  dressed,  and  of 
lady-like  self-possession.  For  the  rest  her 
appearance  had  nothing  prepossessing.  Her 
extreme  plainness,  a  trick  of  incessantly 
opening  and  shutting  her  eye-lids,  the  nasal 
tone  of  the  voice, — all  repelled ;  and  I  said 
to  myself,  we  shall  never  get  far.  It  is  to  be 
said,  that  Margaret  made  a  disagreeable  first 
impression  on  most  persons,  including  those 
who  became  afterwards  her  best  friends,  to 
such  an  extreme  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  her.  This  was 
partly  the  effect  of  her  manners,  which  ex¬ 
pressed  an  overweening  sense  of  power,  and 
slight  esteem  of  others,  and  partly  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  her  fame.” — Vol.  i.  p.  268. 

A  curious  mode  she  had  of  lifting  up  her 
upper  lip  when  she  spoke,  and  the  American 
twang  in  which  her  opinions  were  delivered, 
were  to  us  the  most  repellent  of  her  peculiari¬ 
ties  ;  but  we  soon  lost  sight  of  them  all  in 
the  lovely  qualities  of  heart  which  unfolded 
themselves  to  us,  as  we  became  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  her.  We  saw  nothing 
of  the  self-exaltation,  the  thirst  for  distinction 
and  excitement,  the  dictatorial  tone  that  her 
letters  and  conversations  display,  in  the  early 
part  of  her  memoirs.  It  is  evident  that  her 


character  underwent  a  great  change  in  Italy. 
Arriving  there  at  a  most  stirring  and  eventful 
period,  the  petty  politics  and  ambition  of 
minor  scenes  in  America  lost  their  interest 
with  her ;  in  the  contemplation  of  the  noble 
characters  around  her,  she  ceased  so  continu¬ 
ally  to  analyze  her  own.  She  saw,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  it  with  her  accustomed  candor, 
many  Italian  ladies  intellectually  equal  with 
herself,  and  far  surpassing  her  in  the  acquired 
graces  of  society ;  everj^  day,  moreover, 
brought  with  it  some  event  to  interest  her 
attention  or  excite  her  sympathies, — every¬ 
thing  conspired  to  divert  her  from  herself, 
but  most  of  all  the  circumstance  of  her  find¬ 
ing  another  tel/,  much  dearer  to  her  than  her 
own,  in  the  gentle  and  amiable  Marquis  Os- 
soli,  whom  she  first  met  by  accident  at  St. 
Peter’s  where  he  introduced  himself  to  her 
by  an  act  of  courtesy,  in  assisting  her  to  find 
her  party  from  which  she  had  been  accident¬ 
ally  separated.  The  acquaintance  continued, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  young  man,  revering 
her  talents,  charmed  with  her  gentleness,  and 
sharing  in  all  her  views  and  hopes  respecting 
Italy,  ofiered  her  his  hand.  She  refused  it 
on  account  of  the  disparity  of  their  ages,  she 
being  nearly  ten  years  older  than  himself ; 
but  he  was  not  discouraged, — he  felt  that 
she  could  no  more  relinquish  him  than  he 
could  relinquish  her ; — and  he  was  right,  for 
the  love  she  had  all  her  life  desired,  for  which 
alone  she  had,  like  Madame  de  Stael,  longed 
with  passionate  longing  to  be  beautiful,  this 
love  once  found,  was  not  to  be  parted  with. 
He  renewed  his  suit,  and  was  accepted.  The 
marriage,  which  took  place  in  Dec.  1847,  was 
kept  secret,  both  from  political  and  econo¬ 
mical  motives ;  and  the  son  who  was  the 
fruit  of  it,  was  bom  at  Rieti  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  following.  Never  were  holy  hope 
sweet  love,  and  patient  heroism  more  beau¬ 
tifully  set  forth  than  in  Margaret  and  her 
husband,  under  circumstances  that  must  in¬ 
evitably  have  chilled  the  selfish,  and  appalled 
the  timid;  never  were  feeings  of  wife  and 
mother  more  touchingly  described.  Little 
did  we  think,  when  we  were  admiring  the 
courage  with  which  she  spoke  of  the  thick- 
coming  dangers  in  which  the  base  attack  of 
the  French  upon  Rome  threatened  to  involve 
all  who  had  advocated  its  noble  struggle  for 
freedom ;  when  we  were  paying  homage  to 
the  exquisite  tenderness  and  unwearied  at¬ 
tention  she  showed  night  and  day,  to  the 
wounded  and  the  sick  in  the  Hospital  Fate 
Bene  Fratelli,  to  which  she  was  appointed 
by  the  Princess  Belgioso ;  little  did  we  think 
when  we  saw  in  her  the  same  sweet  smile, 
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radiant  with  sympathy  and  goodness,  that 
her  poor  heart  was  torn  by  the  dread  of  finding, 
among  those  wounded,  her  own  husband,  who 
had  taken  his  place  with  the  defenders  of  Rome, 
at  the  gate  of  St.  Pancrazio,  and  nerer  left 
it  till  he  saw  the  French  enter  it,  triumphant 
in  treachery  and  superiority  of  numbers, — that 
every  fibre  of  that  sensitive  heart  was  wrung, 
moreover,  with  fears  for  her  infant,  forced  as 
she  was  to  leave  him  at  the  foot  of  the  Umbrian 
Apennines  at  Rieti.  amid  a  ferocious  set  of 
people,  and  with  a  treacherous  and  avaricious 
nurse,  who  threatened  to  abandon  him,  if  she 
did  not  receive  a  certain  sum  at  an  appointed 
time. 

All  that  Margaret  says  of  herself,  at  this 
period,  is  so  interesting,  that  we  much  regret 
our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  it  in  full. 
It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  haranguer,  the 
transcendentalist,  the  stickler  for  her  sex’s 
rights,  that  even  maintained  their  ripht  to  be 
“sea  captains,”  if  they  would — to  see  all  this 
ferment  of  an  unquiet  though  lofty  soul,  sub¬ 
siding  into  holy  gratitude  for  domestic  peace, 
and  affectionate  appreciation  for  her  husband’s 
love,  and  of  his  unassuming  merits.  She  thus 
describes  him  to  her  mother ; — 

“  He  is  not  in  any  respect  such  a  person  as 
people  in  general  would  expect  to  find  with 
me.  He  had  no  instructor  except  an  old 
priest,  who  entirely  neglected  his  education ; 
and  of  all  that  is  contained  in  books  he  is 
absolutely  ignorant,  and  he  has  no  enthusiasm 
of  character.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  ex¬ 
cellent  practical  sense ;  has-  been  a  judicious 
observer  of  all  that  passed  before  his  eyes ; 
has  a  nice  sense  of  duty,  which,  in  its  unfail¬ 
ing,  minute  activity,  may  put  most  enthusiasts 
to  shame;  a  very  sweet  temper,  and  great 
native  refinement.  His  love  for  me  has  been 
unanswering  and  most  tender.  I  have  never 
suffered  a  pain  that  he  could  relieve.  His 
devotion,  when  I  am  ill,  is  to  be  compared 
only  with  yours.  His  delicacy  in  trifles,  his 

sweet  domestic  graces,  remind  me  of  E - . 

In  him  I  have  found  a  home,  and  one  that 
interferes  with  no  tie.  Amid  many  ills  and 
cares,  we  have  had  much  joy  together,  in  the 
sympathy  with  natural  beauty, — with  our 
child, — with  all  that  is  innocent  and  sweet.” 
Vol.  iii.  p.  225. 

To  her  friend  the  Marchioness  Visconti 
Arconati,  she  writes  thus  of  him: — “He  has 
very  little  of  what  is  called  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment,  but  unspoiled  instincts,  affections 
pure  and  constant,  and  a  quiet  sense  of  duty, 
which,  to  me,  who  have  teen  much  of  the  great 
fauUt  in  characlert  of  enthutiatm  and  geuiut, 
seems  of  highest  value." 

VOL  XXVL  NO.  n. 


But  it  is  in  speaking  of  her  child  that  all 
the  passionate  emotions  of  her  heart  burst 
fdrtb.  Years  before,  she  had  written  in  her 
journal: — “O  Father,  give  me  a  bud  on  my 
tree  of  life,  so  scathed  by  the  lightning,  and 
bowed  by  the  frost  •  *  *  always  before  I 
have  wanted  a  superior  or  equal,  but  now  it 
seems  that  only  the  feeling  of  a  parent  for  a 
child  could  exhaust  the  richness  of  one’s 
soul.”  This  treasure  now  secured  to  her, 
she  says  to  her  mother: — “What  shall  I  say 
of  my  child!  all  might  seem  hyperbole,  even 
to  my  dearest  mother.  In  him  I  find  satis¬ 
faction,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  deep  wants 
of  my  heart.”  A  peaceful  winter  of  the 

[mrest  domestic  happiness  in  Florence,  fol- 
owed  the  months  of  anguish  which  she  had 
endured  in  Rome,  during  its  last  noble  strug¬ 
gles.  But  the  time  drew  near  for  her  to  see 
again  her  American  home,  where  she  hoped 
to  publish  her  work  on  Italy,  the  loss  of 
which  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  to  gain 
thereby  the  means  of  increasing  the  comforts 
of  her  husband  and  her  son.  But  here  the 
narrative  is  too  painful  to  those  who  knew 
the  lamented  subject  of  it;  and  to  those  who 
did  not  it  may  still  only  recall  afflicting  scenes, 
such  as  have  too  recently  occurred  in  the  loss 
of  the  Amazon. 

Margaret  with  her  husband  and  child  sailed 
from  Leghorn  for  New  York,  on  the  l7th  of 
May,  1850,  in  the  barque  Elizabeth,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Hasty.  Many  gloomy 
presentiments  had  haunted  her  mind  for 
some  weeks  before :  Ossoli  had  been  told 
when  a  boy,  by  a  fortune-teller,  to  “  beware 
of  the  sea,”  and  it  happened  that,  till  then, 
he  had  never  set  his  foot  upon  a  vessel.  “  I 
am  absurdly  fearful,”  says  she,  “  and  various 
omens  have  combined  to  give  me  a  dark  feel¬ 
ing.  *  *  *  In  case  of  mishap,  however,  I  shall 
perish  with  my  husband  and  my  child;” 
again,  “  It  seems  to  me  that  my  future  upon 
earth  will  soon  close.  I  have  a  vague  ex¬ 
pectation  of  some  crisis,  I  know  not  what.” 

The  first  few  days  of  the  voyage  all  went 
on  prosperously  ;  soft  breezes  swept  the 
vessel  tranquilly  over  the  azure  bosom  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Margaret  and  her  husband 
paced,  arm  in  arm,  the  deck  of  their  small 
ocean-home;  their  baby  fondled  the  white 
goat  which  was  to  be  his  foster-parent,  or, 
carried  about  in  the  arms  of  the  captain, 
gazed  on  the  spars  and  rigging  and  swelling 
sails :  but  alas !  this  kind  captain  was  taken 
ill  of  the  confluent  small-pox,  and  died  off 
Gibraltar.  The  baby  caught  the  disease, 
and  exhibited  it  in  all  its  frightful  forms. 
His  life  was  despaired  of,  but  the  incessant 
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care  of  his  parents  preserved  him  to  them, 
and  once  more  joy  and  thankfulness  filled 
their  bosoms.  “  Slowly,  yet  peacefully,  pass 
the  long  summer  days,  the  mellow  moonlit 
nights;  slowly,  and  with  even  flight,  the 
good  Elizabeth,  under  gentle  airs  from  the 
tropics,  bears  them  safely  onward.  Four 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  lie  behind  ;  they  are 
nearly  home.” — Vol.  iii.  p.  820. 

On  Thursday  the  15th,  at  noon,  the  Eliz¬ 
abeth  was  off  the  Jersey  coast,  between  Cape 
May  and  Barnegat,  and  so  confident  was  the 
commanding  officer  of  safety,  that  he  prom¬ 
ised  his  passengers  to  land  them  early  in  the 
morning  at  New  York.  That  same  promised 
mom  the  Elizabeth,  driven  by  the  combined 
force  of  currents  and  tempest  towards  the 
sand-bars  of  Long  Island,  stmck  at  four 
o’clock,  on  Fire  Island  beach.  We  will  not 
dwell  on  the  painful  incidents  that  followed. 
Margaret  refused  to  the  last  to  be  separated 
from  her  husband  and  child.  Twelve  hours 
were  passed  by  them  in  communion,  face  to 
face,  with  death.  The  final  moment  came, 
and  the  prayer  was  granted,  breathed  by 
Margaret  before  they  embarked,  that  in 


case  of  any  fatal  mischance,  Ossoli,  Angelo, 
and  herself  might  go  together,  “and  that  the 
anguish  might  be  brief.’’ 

Thus  untimely  perished  a  woman  who  by 
her  strength  of  intellect  and  rectitude  of 
principle,  combined  with  her  wonderful  in¬ 
sight  into  character,  and  her  warmth  of 
sympathy,  obtained  a  wider  range  of  person¬ 
al  influence  than  perhaps  ever  fell  to  the  share 
of  any  other  female,  devoid,  like  herself, 
of  beauty,  wealth,  or  influential  connections. 
Her  early  trials  were  loneliness  of  heart,  and 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  her  genius ; 
her  later  ones,  narrowness  of  pecuniary  means, 
doubly  trying  to  a  disposition  munificent  as 
hers,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  power  of 
turning  her  abilities  to  the  account  her  cir¬ 
cumstances  required :  but  He  who  bestowed 
upon  her  the  gold,  granted  her  also  the 
strength  to  bear  the  purifying  process  which 
was  to  separate  it  from  its  dross;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  her  life  been 
spared,  she  would  have  afforded  a  still  bright¬ 
er  example  of  female  virtues,  than  she  had 
given,  in  her  most  brilliant  days,  of  female 
talent. 


From  tho  Dnblin  Uniroriity  Ma(axino. 
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The  manager’s  avocation  is  extinct.  He 
has  performed  his  last  act  as  a  theatrical  au¬ 
tocrat,  and  his  professional  career,  with  all 
its  ephemeral  glories,  its  anxieties,  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  vicissitudes,  is  now  numbered, 
among  the  things  that  were. 

“  Venit  Bumma  dies,  et  ineluctabile  tern  pus 
Dardanis.  Fuimus  Troes,  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens 
I  Gloria  Teucrorum.” 

I  The  partnership  so  long  subsisting  between 

I  the  late  manager  and  the  public  is  dissolved 

I  by  mutual  consent,  and  he  feels  that  he  has 

already  advanced  a  good  step  on  the  way 
towards  “dusty”  oblivion.  Yet  it  may  not 
be  unbecoming,  before  his  reign  is  entirely 
forgotten,  to  address  a  few  words,  as  a  part¬ 
ing  “  Envoy,"  to  his  former  friends  and  pa- 
I  irons,  in  perfect  good-will,  and  adopting  the 

I  appropriate  language  of  Hamlet  to  say — 

[  “  I  bold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part, 

I  Each  as  his  business  and  desire  may  point  him.” 

1 

• 

i 


The  ex-potentate  subsides,  after  many 
years  of  active  toil,  not  as  the  superannuated 
veterans  do  in  the  law  courts  and  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  offices,  on  a  snug  retiring  pension, 
“  loaded  with  wealth  and  honors  bravely 
won ;”  but,  alas  !  with  an  attenuated  exche¬ 
quer,  a  constitution  a  little  the  worse  for 
wear,  a  well-replenished  budget  of  reminis¬ 
cences,  and  an  overflowing  stock  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Of  all  human  possessions  or  acquire¬ 
ments,  the  last-named  commodity  is  perhaps 
the  least  marketable.  It  would  fetch  but  a 
low  price  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court, 
and  may  as  well  voluntarily  consign  itself  to 
the  half-pay  list,  as  certain  never  again  to 
be  called  into  active  service.  Experience  is 
a  useless  superfluity,  whistled  off  as  an  un¬ 
profitable  waste  of  time,  in  an  age  so  fast  as 
the  present,  when  the  veriest  tyro  in  every 
craft  springs  forth  at  once  in  the  perfection 
of  a  master,  without  the  fatigue  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  ;  as  Minerva  issued  from  the  bead  of 
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Jupiter,  in  complete  panoply,  and  in  full 
maturity  of  wisdom. 

The  dramatic  monarch  abdicates  his  un¬ 
easy  throne,  and  lays  down  forever  the 
mimic  sceptre,  after  a  chequered  reign  of 
twenty-one  years ;  but  the  leaves  of  his  port¬ 
folio  are  not  exhausted,  and  he  still  retains 
enough  of  tediousness  to  bestow  on  such  in¬ 
dulgent  readers  as  may  be  disposed  to  bear 
with  the  same.  After  this  brief  explanatory 
exordium,  let  us,  then,  in  compliance  with 
the  Horatian  precept,  plunge  at  once  "in 
medias  res."  The  "facundia"  or  super¬ 
abundance,  which  the  poet  promises  under 
particular  conditions,  may  be  easily  inflicted, 
while  the  "  lueidus  ordo"  or  connected  se¬ 
ries,  will  perhaps  scarcely  be  looked  for  in  a 
mere  desultory  compilation. 

Anecdotes  are  always  popular  and  enter¬ 
taining,  but  seldom  authentic.  Your  pro¬ 
fessed  anecdote-hunter  is  a  dangerous  indivi¬ 
dual  to  depend  on,  or  quote  from.  Half  of 
what  be  writes  is  usually  invention,  and  the 
other  half  embellishment.  He  is,  in  fact,  a 
claptrap  actor,  ready  at  any  time  to  yield  up 
the  sense  for  the  applause,  or  to  set  aside  the 
sober  truth  for  a  brilliant  period  or  an  epi¬ 
grammatic  point.  Let  us  look  for  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  by  way  of  illustration.  How  often 
have  we  read  that  when  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  observed  to  shed  tears  at 
the  imaginary  woes  of  Indiana,  in  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Steele’s  comtdie  larmoyante  of  The  Con¬ 
scious  Lovers,  it  was  remarked  by  the  by¬ 
standers  “  that  he  would  fight  none  the  worse 
for  that.”  Now,  how  stands  the  fact?  The 
case  breaks  down  on  the  most  conclusive  of 
all  evidences,  when  proved — an  alibi.  The 
illustrious  warrior  died  a  few  months  before 
the  play  was  produced,  and  was  thus  clearly 
otherwise  engaged,  added  to  which,  his  fight¬ 
ing  days  were  over  long  before  his  death, 
and  the  last  years  of  his  existence  passed  in 
strict  domestic  privacy,  and  were  clouded 
by  mental  prostration.* 

*  “  From  Marlborough’s  eyes  the  streams  of  dotam 
flow.” — Dr.  Johnson.  This  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  poetic  exaggeration.  His  mind  was  shaken 
at  intervals  by  the  effects  of  palsy ;  but  he  was  not 
a  drivelling  dotard.  He  was  only  seventy-two 
when  he  died.  It  is  a  remarkable  contrast  that 
Marlborough  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  fifty-two 
before  he  won  his  first  great  victory,  Blenheim ; 
while  Wellington  terminated  his  unmatched  career, 
with  the  crowning  glory  of  Waterloo,  at  the  vigor¬ 
ous  manhood  of  forty-six.  Napoleon,  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesea,  and  Mmhal  Soult,  were  also  of  the 
same  age ;  all  four  bom  in  the  year  1769.  Casar 
wept  at  thirty-five,  to  think  that  he  had  done 
nothing  at  an  age,  prior  to  which  Alexander  had 
conquered  half  the  world. 


Voltaire,  in  his  “  Universal  History”  (a 
farrago  of  lies),  records  gravely  that  the 
French  knights  of  the  army  of  Philip  Augus¬ 
tus,  after  the  taking  of  Ptolemais,  gave  a  ' 
grand  ball,  to  whicn  the  captive  Saracen 
ladies  were  all  invited.  When  remonstrated 
with  on  the  outrageous  absurdity  of  this 
anecdote,  he  replied,  “  Bah !  who  can  con¬ 
tradict  it?  And,  besides,  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  French  dance  everywhere.” 
**  Dailleurs,  tout  le  monde  connoit  que  les 
Fran^ais  dansent  partout.”  Another  time  a 
friend  took  home  a  volume  of  the  "Univer¬ 
sal  History,”  corrected  a  single  chapter,  and 
detected  more  than  twenty  gross  misstate¬ 
ments.  He  showed  it  to  Vmtaire,  who  ad¬ 
mitted  the  charge,  but  said  coolly,  "  Which 
reads  best,  yours  or  mine  ?”  His  pretended 
histories  are  mere  tales  of  imagination,  more 
fanciful  than  “  Zadig,”  *•  The  Princess  of 
Babylon,”  or  “The  White  Bull.” 

This  same  unscrupulous  wit,  in  describing 
the  Battle  of  Fontenoy,  says  that  “in  the 
heat  of  the  action,  when  the  smoke  of  the 
artillery  cleared  away  for  a  few  moments, 
the  English  guards,  commanded  by  Lord 
Mark  Kerr,  found  themselves  opposed  to  the 
French  guards,  and  within  a  few  paces. 
Lord  Mark  stepped  out  from  the  ranks,  and 
politely  saluting  the  French  Colonel,  said, 
‘Messieurs  des  Gardes  Fran^ais,  tirez !’ 
‘C’est  impossible,’  replied  the  French  com¬ 
mandant,  with  a  shrug  and  a  profound  bow, 

‘  nous  ne  tirons  jamais  les  premiers  !’  *  Al¬ 

iens  done,’  rejoined  Lork  Mark,  ‘  il  faut  don- 
ner  ensemble!’  Both  parties  poured  in  a 
deadly  volley,  and  down  went  some  scores  of 
the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  world.”  All  this 
is  sheer  romance  and  ultra-fabulism.  As 
well  might  we  believe  a  chronicler  of  Water¬ 
loo,  who  should  tell  us  that  when  the  French 
cavalry  attempted  to  break  the  English 
squares  in  a  desperate  charge,  and  were 
foiled,  the  English  opposed  nothing  but  pas¬ 
sive  resistance,  and  said  with  all  possible 
civility,  “  Gentlemen  Curassiers,  don’t  come 
this  way  again,  or  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
fire  on  you.”  The  following  is  the  true  ver¬ 
dict  of  Fontenoy  : — The  French  Guards  were 
out  of  the  thick  of  the  combat,  protecting  the 
person  of  the  King,  who  was  on  the  ground, 
but  assumed  no  command.  When  the  Eng¬ 
lish  column  of  12,000  men  made  their  des¬ 
perate  advance  against  the  centre  of  an  army 
of  120,000,  Marshal  Saxe  despaired  of  the 
victory,  and  sent  advice  to  the  King  to  leave 
the  field.  The  gallantry  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
in  the  French  service  wrested  the  laurel  from 
the  obstinate  valor  of  the  English,  who  were 
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finally  compelled  to  retire.  The  bad  gener¬ 
alship  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  cow¬ 
ardice  of  the  Dutch,  who  ran  away,  and  the 
tardy  advance  of  the  Austrians,  completed 
the  disaster.  The  Lord  Mark  Kerr  here 
mentioned,  was  a  good,  but  eccentric  officer, 
and  a  terrible  duellist.  His  dthut  was  very 
remarkable.  He  was  a  lad  of  slight,  effem¬ 
inate  appearance,  and  apparently  void  of 
spirit.  His  father,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
when  he  brought  him  up  to  London  to  join 
his  regiment,  the  Coldstream  Guards,  re¬ 
quested  the  Colonel,  who  was  his  particular 
friend,  to  watch  over  him,  to  see  that  he 
submitted  to  no  improper  liberties,  and  to 
instruct  him  in  the  way  he  should  go,  in 
case  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  insulted. 
Those  were  the  days  of  hard  drinking,  “  pro¬ 
digious  swearing,”  according  to  my  Uncle 
Toby,  and  much  brutality  of  manners.  The 
pacific  young  scion  of  nobility  soon  became 
a  butt  at  the  mess,  a  stock- peg  to  hang  their 
practical  jokes  on,  until,  at  last,  a  captain  of 
some  year’s  standing,  actually  threw  a  glass 
of  wine  in  his  face.  He  still  said  nothing, 
but  quietly  wiped  his  face  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  took  no  further  notice.  The 
Colonel  thought  it  was  high  time  to  interfere, 
and  invited  him  to  breakfast,  Ute-'a-tite,  on 
the  following  morning,  at  nine  o’clock.  Lord 
Mark  arrived  punctually,  ate  his  breakfast 
with  perfect  composure,  and  spoke  but  little. 
At  length  the  Commanding  Officer  broke 
ground : — 

“  Lord  Mark,”  said  he,  “  I  must  speak  to 
you  on  rather  a  delicate  subject,  but  as  your 
father’s  friend,  I  am  compelled  to  waive  cere¬ 
mony.  Captain  L - ,  yesterday  evening, 

publicly  passed  an  affront  on  you,  which  both 
your  own  honor  and  the  credit  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  require  you  to  notice.” 

“  What  do  you  think.  Sir,  I  ought  to  do  ?” 
quietly  inquired  Lord  Mark. 

“  Call  on  him  for  an  explanation,”  rejoined 
the  Colonel. 

“  It  is,  I  fear,  rather  too  late  for  that,” 
replied  the  young  Ensign ;  “  I  shot  him  at 
eight  this  morning,  and  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  out  of  the  front  window, 
you  will  see  him  on  a  shutter !” 

“A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  young 
friend,”  said  the  Colonel.  “  1  shall  never 
again  presume  to  meddle  in  your  private  af¬ 
fairs  ;  1  see  you  understand  thoroughly  how 
to  regulate  them.” 

Lord  Byron  sings  in  “  Childe  Harold,”  in 
imperishable  verse,  how  the  so-called  Con¬ 
vention  of  Cintra  was  negotiated  in  the  pal- 
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ace  of  the  Marquis  of  Marialva,  at  that  place; 
and  the  ingenious  author  of  the  “  Diary  of 
an  Invalid,’’  improving  on  the  story,  detected 
on  the  table  the  stains  of  ink,  spilt  by  Junot 
on  the  occasion.  The  accurate  Napier 
(“Peninsular  War”)  destroys  both  fables, 
by  showing  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  pre¬ 
liminaries,  details,  and  all  particulars  con¬ 
nected  with  the  treaty,  were  discussed  and 
arranged  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
Cintra,  and  had  no  more  connection  with  the 
abode  of  the  Marquis  of  Marialva,  than  with 
the  imaginary  Promontory  of  Noses,  to 
which  the  traveler  on  the  dun-colored  mule, 
with  the  huge  proboscis,  was  bound,  in 
Sterne’s  indecent  rhapsody. 

Bernard,  in  his  “  Retrospections  of  the 
Stage,”  informs  us,  that  the  Earl  Conyngham 
of  his  time,  a  highly  accomplished  nobleman, 
an  enthusiastic  (admirer  of  theatricals,  and 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  patrons,  told 
him,  in  conversation,  that  he  remembered,  in 
his  early  days,  seeing  Garrick  and  Quin  play 
Cassius  and  Brutus  m  Julius  Casar,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  effect  of  the  quarrel  scene,  by 
this  powerful  image: — “Quin  resembled  a 
solid  three-decker,  lying  quiet,  and  scorning 
to  fire ;  but  with  the  evident  power,  if  put 
forth,  of  sending  its  antagonist  to  the  bottom. 
Garrick,  a  frigate  running  round  it,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  grapple,  and  every  moment  threaten¬ 
ing  an  explosion  that  would  destroy  both.” 
The  description  is  graphic ;  distinguishing 
well  the  characteristic  styles  of  the  two  great 
theatrical  leviathans ;  and  the  anecdote  is  too 
racy  to  be  lost.  Accordingly,  Galt,  in  his 
“  Life  of  Quin,”  reiterates  it  on  the  faith  of 
Bernard.  But  the  whole  story  is  imaginary. 
Bernard  compiled  his  “  Reminiscences”  at 
seventy,  and  Lord  Conyngham  probably 
prattled  to  him  when  equally  ancient.  Age 
excuses  and  accounts  for  lapses  of  memory 
and  confusion  of  incidents.  Garrick  and 
Quin,  during  the  only  season  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  together  (at  Covent  Garden  in  1746, 
1747),  never  performed  in  Julius  Casar,  nor 
did  Garrick  ever  enact  Cassius  in  his  life. 
He  once  thought  of  doing  so,  had  the  part 
copied  by  the  prompter,  and  transcribed  the 
character  from  Bayle,  with  his  own  hand. 
But  he  gave  up  the  idea,  and  abandoned  the 
production  of  the  play.  Perhaps  he  threw 
away  an  opportunity.  Cassius  would  have 
well  suited  his  fiery,  expressive,  animated 
style ;  his  habitual  rapidity  and  vehemence 
of  action  in  scenes  of  passion.  He  never  will¬ 
ingly  assumed  the  Roman  costume,  for  which 
his  figure  wanted  altitude,  and  he  was  but 
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coldly  received  in  Virginias,*  in  a  new  tra¬ 
gedy  by  Crisp,  and  also  in  Mark  Antony,  in 
his  own  and  Capell’s  adaptation  of  Sbak- 
speare’s  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Crisp’s  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Virginia  was  repeated  eleven  times, 
and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  only  six., 

Galt’s  “  Lives  of  the  Players”  are  well 
supplied  with  errors  and  misapplied  anec¬ 
dotes,  evidently  compiled  in  a  huriy,  and 
from  insufficient  materials.  Splenetic  and 
opinionative,  without  much  original  thought, 
or  elegance  of  diction,  he  says  (.“  Life  of  Gar¬ 
rick”)  that  in  1748,  Garrick  brought  out 
Fioitce  Pregerved  at  Drury  Lane,  with  the 
advantage  of  Quin  in  Pierre ;  but  he  falling 
ill,  Barry  became  bis  substitute,  and  did  not 
equal  him  in  the  character.  Where  did  he 
pick  up  this  information?  Quin  was  never 
engaged  under  Garrick’s  management  at 
Drury  Lane,  neither  4id  they  ever  appear  to¬ 
gether  in  Venice  Pregerved.  They  were 
going  to  do  so,  during  the  rivalship  at  Co¬ 
vent  Garden,  for  Quin’s  beneht,  but  Garrick 
then  declined  undertaking  Jaffier,  on  the 
score  of  ill-health.  Davies  (“Life  of  Gar¬ 
rick”)  says  Garrick  refused  to  act  Pierre 
with  Barry  in  1748.  “I  will  not,”  says 
Roscius,  “bully  the  monument.”  The  an¬ 
ecdote  dies  of  itself,  as  Barry  did  not  act 
Jaffier  in  London  for  several  years  after, 
when  Garrick  had  long  given  up  the  part  of 
Pierre.  All  these  facts,  as  I  have  corrected 
them,  are  tested  by  the  series  of  play-bills 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  cor¬ 
roborated  by  Genest,  in  an  extremely  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  the  English  Stage,  from  1600 
to  1830,  collected  almost  entirely  from  au¬ 
thentic  files  of  printed  bills.  Murphy  is  even 
careless  enough  to  assert  that  in  the  Orphan 
Quin  acted  Sciolto,  and  Garrick,  Chamont. 
They  never  acted  in  this  play  together,  nei¬ 
ther  does  it  contain  any  such  diaracter  as 
Sciolto,  which  belongs  to  the  Fair  Penitent. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  as  cautious  in  swallow¬ 
ing  light  literary  food,  as  in  physical  diet. 
All  these  voluntary  errors,  we  have  here  se¬ 
lected  from  a  host  of  others,  are  unpardon¬ 
able.  A  mere  joke,  or  a  table-story,  may 
sometimes  pass  muster  on  doubtful  authority. 
Se  non  e  veto,  e  hen  trovato,  as  the  Italian  pro¬ 


verb  reconciles  apocryphal  witticisms;  but 
where  matters  of  fact  are  concerned,  “  there 
is  no  reason”  (says  Genest)  “  why  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  stage  should  not  be  written  with 
the  same  accuracy  as  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  Certainly,  none  whatever ;  and  when 
compared  with  some  histories  of  England,  of 
average  reputation,  neither  may  b^r  more 
semblance  to  truth  than  the  horrible  decoc¬ 
tions  usually  retailed  as  port  and  sherry, 
bear  to  tbe  produce  of  the  noble  vintages 
they  so  foully  misrepresent. 

Galt  gravely  asserts  that  Henderson  and 
Miss  Farren  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  in 
Shy  lock,  and  Miss  Hardcastle,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1776 — two  long  comedies  on  tbe  same 
evening.  They  appeared  successively  on  the 
10th  and  11th  of  June  in  that  year.  He  re¬ 
tails,  too,  some  very  stale  anecdotes  of  Quin, 
which  have  figured  by  prescription  in  many 
jest-books.  Among  others,  tbe  well-known 
story  of  bow  he  and  Garrick  were  only  able 
to  get  one  chair  between  them  on  a  wet 
night.  “  Give  me  the  chair,”  growled  Ape- 
mantus,  “  and  thrust  little  Davy  into  the  lan¬ 
tern.”  But  he  halts  there,  and  omits  tbe 
ready  rejoinder  of  Garrick,  which  forms  the 
point  and  climax — “  I  shall  be  proud  to  give 
Mr.  Quin  light  in  anything.”  He  also  fathers 
on  Quin  a  pungent  rep>artee  of  much  later 
date,  undoubtedly  belonging  to  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  and  which  loses  all  its  character  when 
taken  from  the  rightful  owner : — “  Come,  old 
gentleman,”  said  a  gay  and  flippant  red¬ 
coat,  “  lay  aside  your  gravity  and  ponder¬ 
ous  wisdom  for  once,  and  say,  what  would 
you  give  to  be  as  young  and  as  merry  as  I 
am?’°  “Sir,”  replied  the  sage,  “I  would 
almost  consent  to  be  as  foolish.”  As  we 
have  abstracted  from  Quin’s  budget  a  sample 
which  does  not  belong  to  him,  let  us  square 
accounts,  by  giving  him  one  in  place  of  it, 
really  his  own,  and  which  we  believe  has 
never  before  appeared  in  print.  During  one 
of  his  annual  visits  to  Devonshire,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  relaxation,  and  gorgmg 
on  John  Dory,  he  stopped  at  an  inn  where 
he  bad  no  expectation  of  being  bled  unmer¬ 
cifully.  With  this  idea,  he  gave  them  carte 
blanche,  and  fed  full  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 
But  when  be  called  forjtis  bill,  the  exorbi¬ 
tance  of  tbe  charges  deprived  him  of  his 
breath  and  temper  together.  He,  however, 
paid  it  with  a  heavy  growl,  and  stepped  mlo 
his  chaise.  In  those  days  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  in  Eng¬ 
land,  on  any  high-road,  without  being  laid 
under  contribution  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
pad.  Just  as  tbe  postillions  were  driving 


*  Murphy  mjs  that  Garrick  carried  the  play 
through  by  one  overpowering  point,  and  electnfied 
the  audience  by  the  intense  manner  in  which  he 
relied  to  Appius,  in  these  two  simple  words, 
“]^ou  traitor Similar  effects  are  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence  with  modem  audiences ;  but  it  is  tme,  we 
have  few  Garricka  Murphy’s  Life  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  an  authority.  Crisp,  in  his  tragedy,  makes 
Appius  propose  to  marry  Virginia. 
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off,  Quin  called  to  tbem  to  stop — ^let  down 
the  window,  and  beclconed  the  landlord  over 
to  him,  who  was  standing  at  his  door,  bow¬ 
ing  and  cringing  with  profound  servility. 
“You  may  as  well,”  said  Quin,  “give  me 
the  pass-word,  before  I  start!”  “The  pass¬ 
word,  Sir!  what  pass-word?”  “Why  the 
pass-word,  to  be  sure,  that  in  case  I  should 
be  stopped  on  the  road,  they  may  know  I 
have  been  robbed  already !” 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  a  ‘‘  Life  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son,”  which  nobody  reads  now,  a  collection 
of  heavy  anecdotes,  carelessly  strung  to¬ 
gether,  says,  that  when  Garrick  was  pro¬ 
posed  a  member,  on  the  formation  of  “  the 
Club,”  the  Doctor  objected,  saying,  “  the 
fellow  will  disturb  us  by  his  buffooneries ;” 
and  quoted  Pope’s  line,  let  us  enjoy  our¬ 
selves,  “  unelbow’d  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or 
player.”  According  to  this  authority  Gar¬ 
rick  was  never  elected.  Now,  although  there 
is  some  foundation  for  the  story  as  to  Dr. 
Johnson  making  the  objection  named  at  6rst, 
he  afterwards  withdrew  it,  and  warmly  sec¬ 
onded  the  nomination  of  Garrick,  who  re¬ 
mained  for  many  years,  until  his  death,  one 
of  their  most  brilliant  members.  We  could 
multiply  these  “errata”  until  they  become 
interminable  as  a  suit  in  Chancery  in  the  last 
century ;  but  we  have  already  tired  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  our  readers,  and  hear  more  than 
one  exclaim,  “  My  worthy  ex-manager,  you 
are  perpetrating /e/o  de  $e.  You  promise  us 
an  olio  of  anecdotes,  and  preludize  by  invali- 
datmg  their  currency.”  Gently!  most  in¬ 
dulgent  public!  Remember  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  every  general  rule,  and  we  hope 
to  form  a  brilliant  one  in  the  present  instance. 
As  old  Verdun,  the  butler,  in  Lovers'  Vows, 
when  asked  if  he  has  not  some  true  verses, 
replies  indignantly,  “  All  my  verses  are  true,” 
so  are  we  prepared  to  show,  that  all  our 
forthcoming  “  notitia”  have  an  authentic 
pedigree,  and  may  be  genealogically  traced. 

The  Italian  historian,  Gregorio  Leti,  who 
came  to  reside  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  11.,  soon  began  to  employ  himself 
in  collecting  materials  for  an  Anecdotal  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Court  of  the  Merry  Monarch. 
The  subject  was  fertile  in  incident,  but  likely 
to  be  very  objectionable  in  substance.  The 
King,  observing  him  one  day  at  a  levee,  asked 
him  how  his  bwk  went  on ;  “  for,”  said  his 
Majesty,  “  I  understand  you  intend  to  deal 
largely  in  anecdotes  of  the  English  Court; 
take  care  there  be  no  offence.”  “  Sire,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Italian,  “  1  will  do  what  I  can, 
and  will  be  as  careful  as  possible ;  but  if  a 
man  were  as  wise  as  Solomon,  he  could  hardly 


publish  historical  anecdotes  without  giving 
some  offence.”  “  Why,  then,”  retorted 
Charles,  “  do  you  be  as  wise  as  Solomon ; 
write  proverbs,  and  leave  history  and  anec¬ 
dotes  alone.”  It  would  have  been  well  for 
Leti  had  he  followed  this  sound  advice  from 
one  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  in  a  well-known 
epigram,  that  “  he  never  said  a  foolish  thing.” 
But  he  followed  his  own  bent  instead,  and 
published  his  book  under  the  title  of  “  Tea- 
tro  Britannico.”  It  gave  very  outrageous 
offence,  and  raised  such  a  clamor  about  his 
ears,  that  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  he  forthwith  did,  and  betook 
himself  to  Amsterdam,  where  be  died  in  1701. 
This  same  Gregorio  Leti,  however  defective 
as  a  chronicler,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a 
most  industrious  laborer,  in  more  fields  than 
one.  He  boasted  that  for  twenty  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  without  intermission,  he  presented 
the  world  annually  witli  a  child  and  a  vol¬ 
ume.  As  a  writer  of  history,  his  authority 
Is  naught.  His  works  of  this  class  are  too 
much  overloaded  with  error  and  fiction,  to 
rank  above  ingenious  romances.  But  many 
of  his  anecdotes  are  infinitely  piquant  and 
amusing ;  in  ail  probability  they  are  founded 
on  truth,  which  may  account  for  their  being 
so  ill-received.  All  compilers  and  retailers 
of  anecdotes,  particularly  personal  “  Ana,” 
should  continually  keep  an  eye  on  the  cau¬ 
tion  which  Leti  neglected. 

In  Voltaire’s  Tragedy  of  Merope,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  soldier  and  usurping  monarch,  Poii- 
phonte,  justifies  his  position  and  pretensions 
in  the  following  emphatic  sentences : — 

“  I>e  premier  qui  fut  roi,  fut  un  soldat  heureux — 
Qui  Bert  bien  son  pays,  n’a  pas  besoin  d’aieux  ; 
Je  crois  valoir  au  moins  les  roisque  j&i  vaincus  !”* 

Napoleon  was  very  fond  of  quoting  these 
lines,  in  direct  application  to  his  own  career. 
The  Parisian  pit  adopted  the  same  view,  and 
whenever  the  passage  was  repealed  on  the 
stage,  more  particularly  if  he  happened  to  be 
present,  they  rose  en  masse,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  identification  with  tumultuous 
wavings  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  re¬ 
iterated  shouts  of  "  Vive  I’Empereur !”  The 
Emperor  bowed  again  and  again,  and  all 
abandoned  themselves  to  a  furor  of  excite¬ 
ment  for  several  minutes.  A  sober  English¬ 
man  cannot  conceive  the  frenxy  of  a  French 
parterre,  under  such  circumstances.  In  1 8 1 4, 


*  The  first  monarch  was  a  snooessful  soldier.  He 
who  serves  his  oonntry  well  has  no  need  of  ances¬ 
tors;  and  I  think,  at  least,  1  am  as  good  as  the 
kings  I  have  conquered. 
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goon  after  the  abdication  of  Fontainbleau, 
and  during  the  first  occupation  of  Paris  by 
the  Allies,  while  Louis  xVlII.  was  yet  “le 
desird,”  and  before  he  had  merged  into 
“  I’indvitable,’’  he  came  in  full  state,  on  one 
particular  erening,  to  the  Theatre  Fran^ais. 
The  play  commanded  happened  to  be  Metope. 
The  director  recollected  the  inappropriate 
passage.  The  actor  of  Poliphonte  (it  was 
either  Lafont  or  St.  Prix)  was  instructed  to 
cut  the  lines  out  altogether.  He  felt  himself 
in  “a  fix,”  as  Jonathan  phrases  it.  It  was 
more  than  probable  the  audience  would  per¬ 
ceive  the  omission,  and  insist  on  the  speech. 
He  had  been  a  pensioner  and  favorite  of  the 
ex-Emperor,  so  he  determined  to  have  his 
fling,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might.  He  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  when 
the  time  arrived,  instead  of  obeying  orders, 
he  advanced  boldly  to  the  foot-lights,  looked 
the  pit  full  in  the  face,  and  enunciated  the 
interdicted  sentiments  with  unusual  point 
and  emphasis.  There  was  a  momentary 
pause.  The  house  was  crowded  by  a  hete¬ 
rogeneous  mass — Royalists  and  Imperialists, 
French,  Austrians,  Russians,  Prussians,  and 
English  travelers,  who  had  rushed  madly 
over,  on  the  first  opening  of  the  Continent. 
All  appeared  taken  by  surprise.  They  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  then,  in  another  moment, 
there  arose,  not  a  shout,  but  a  yell  of  “  Vive 
I'Empereur,”  in  which  the  greater  portion  of 
the  house  joined,  as  if  carried  away  headlong 
by  an  impulse  they  could  not  resist.  The 
English,  and  some  of  the  other  foreigners 
present,  stared  at  one  another,  and  wondered 
what  would  come  next.  In  the  meantime, 
Louis  the  Unwieldy,  and  suite,  scuttled  out 
of  the  royal  box,  and  retired  to  an  ante-room. 
The  manager  ordered  the  curtain  to  be  drop¬ 
ped,  and  the  performance  was  suspended. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  a  formidable  posse 
of  gen$  d'armee  cleared  the  pit,  who  were  the 
greatest  offenders,  and  closed  the  doors. 
About  ten  minutes*  interval  elapsed,  when 
they  were  opened  again,  and  a  fresh  audience 
admitted.  The  royal  party  returned,  a  little 
crest-fallen ;  the  curtain  drew  up  a  second 
time,  the  offending  Poliphonte  was  escorted 
to  the  Conciergerie,  his  place  supplied  by  a 
substitute,  and  all  went  on  to  the  end  as  if 
no  interruption  had  occurred.  The  next  day 
none  of  the  journals  ventured  to  mention  the 
circumstance,  which  passed  off  without  com¬ 
ment  or  consequence,  apparently  unknown  to 
all  except  the  audience  then  and  there  as¬ 
sembled,  of  which  total  the  writer  formed  an 
insignificant  unit.  They  certainly  do,  or  did, 
get  over  exciting  incidents  in  France  with 


wonderful  ease  and  nonchalance.  Take,  for 
example,  a  public  execution,  which  drives 
the  usually  placid  Bull  into  a  state  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  curiosity,  which  unfits  him  for  rational 
business  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  In 
France  a  guillotine  is  quietly  erected  in  the 
market-place  over-night.  Nobody  takes 
much  notice  of  it  in  the  morning.  The  usual 
frequenters  are  there,  preparing  for  their  or¬ 
dinary  avocations.  The  patient,  as  they  call 
the  criminal,  is  brought  out,  a  few  minutes 
suffice  for  all  preliminaries,  the  ceremony  is 
gone  through,  a  little  sawdust  is  sprinkled, 
the  cart  drives  away,  the  ill-looking  machine 
disappears,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
roceedings  of  the  day  go  on  as  if  nothing 
ad  interfered. 

Not  long  after  the  occurrence  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  above  related,  when  Louis  XVlIl.  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  again  at  the  theatre,  an  orange 
was  thrown  on  the  stage  from  the  pit,  appa¬ 
rently  hollow,  with  a  folded  paper  appearing 
from  the  inside.  The  actor  near  whom  it 
fell  was  vociferously  called  on  to  take  up  the 
orange,  and  read  the  paper.  He  did  so, 
opened  the  paper,  which  contained  a  louis 
d’or,  and  read  aloud  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “  Prenez  le  Louis,  et  jetez  L’ecorce.” 
Keep  the  Louie,  and  throw  away  the  rind,  or 
Corsican,  as  applied  to  Napoleon.  On  this 
occasion  the  Bourbon  fever  was  in  the 
ascendant;  the  audience  took  the  allusion, 
and  cheered  with  all  becoming  loyalty.  The 
French  are  much  happier,  quicker,  and 
neater  than  we  are  in  such  pointed,  epigram¬ 
matic  sentences,  to  which  their  easy  language 
adapts  itself  with  more  grace  than  the  un¬ 
bending  Saxon  will  permit.  A  new  actor 
from  Brussels  was  making  a  wearisome  dlbut 
in  Paris  to  a  yawning  audience,  when  he 
paused  in  a  soliloquy,  on  this  unlucky  line, 
“  Dans  cet  embarras,  quel  parti  doisje 
prendre?”  A  wag  in  the  pit  settled  the 
question,  by  answering,  before  he  could  pro¬ 
ceed,  “  Prenez  la  Poste,  et  retournez  en 
Flandre.”  Another  time,  Le  Kain,  the  great 
tragic  actor,  in  one  of  his  favorite  characters, 
addressed  his  confidant  (who,  in  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  play-goer,  had  never  appeared 
in  a  change  of  costume)  as  follows,  in  the 
language  of  the  author : — 

"  Enfin,  apres  dix  ans  d’absence  je  te  revois,  Ar 
bate !” 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  voice,  from 
front  of  the  house,  which  exclaimed : — 

**  Dans  le  m4me  habit,  et  avec  la  mdone  cravate.” 
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When  the  English  Company  Mve  their 
first  representation  of  Macbeth,  in  Paris,  the 
pit  listened  in  wonder  and  profound  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  acknowledged  masterpiece  of  “  Le 
divin  Shakspeare.”  In  the  caldron  scene, 
when  the  witches  wind  up  their  diabolical 
olla  podrida  with  the  following  climax — 

“  Add  thereto  a  tiger’s  chaudron, 

For  the  ingredients  of  our  caldron,” 

an  enthusiastic  listener,  who  was  following 
every  line,  and  every  successive  component 
of  the  “  hell  broth’’  with  intense  attention, 
exclaimed,  audibly,  "  Ob  !  ciel !  quelle  me¬ 
lange  1”  Heavens  !  what  a  mixture  ! 

The  humor  of  the  Dublin  galleries  was 
long  proverbial.  It  went  out  with  the  whis¬ 
key,  and  has  been  superseded  by  the  police, 
by  propriety,  politics,  and  poverty — poverty 
of  wit,  engendered  by  vac.uity  of  purse. 
Nothing  checks  the  play  of  imagination  more 
effectually  than  empty  pockets.  The  present 
generation  has  witnessed  few  specimens  of 
this  rich  national  exuberance,  which,  though 
sometimes  a  little  overcharged,  was  irresist¬ 
ibly  characteristic  and  amusing.  In  twenty- 
seven  years,  many  a  tough  contest  I  have 
held  with  those  merry  Olympians,  but  we 
never  parted  except  on  good  terms,  and 
in  their  wildest  moods,  a  well-timed  joke 
always  ensured  the  victory.  No  man  ever 
understood  this  principle,  in  addressing  a 
mixed  audience,  more  profoundly  than  the 
late  Daniel  O’Connell.  He  invariably  threw 
in  a  laugh,  as  soon  as  possible,  which 
smoothed  the  road  for  all  subsequent  argu¬ 
ments.  Prosy  matter-of-fact  orators  of  the 
Hume  and  Cobden  school,  lose  much  by  not 
following  this  plan  of  tactics. 

When  Charles  Kean  appeared  in  Dublin, 
as  a  mere  stripling,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1828,  soon  after  bis  first  essay  at  Drury 
Lane,  he  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
enthusiastically  received.  At  the  end  of  the 
play  {^Douglas)  he  was  unanimously  called 
for,  and  being  accustomed  in  London  to  bow 
in  silence  and  retire,  he  naturally  thought 
the  same  pantomimic  acknowledgment  would 
suffice  elsewhere.  Most  unexpectedly,  .he 
was  greeted  by  a  general  demand  for  “a 
speech.”  Completely  taken  by  surprise,  he 
hemmed  and  hawed  for  a  little,  then  looked 
gratitude,  placed  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and 
stammered  out  some  sentences,  nearly  as 
intelligible  as  the  following  : — “  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your 
being — that  is,  of  my  being  quite  unpre¬ 
pared — overwhelming  kindness — incapable 


of  thanks — totally  unmerited — never  to  be 
effaced.”  Here  a  friendly  auditor  cried  out, 
“That  will  do,  Charley,  go  home  to  your 
mother,”  which  produced  universal  applause, 
during  which  he  bowed  himself  off.  As  he 
disappeared  at  the  wing,  and  the  applause 
was  dying  away,  a  stentorian  shout  arose  of 
“  'Three  cheers  for  Charles  Kean’s  speech,” 
which  was  responded  to  with  overpowering 
effect. 

On  an  occasion  when  the  galleries  were 
overcrowded  on  a  benefit  night,  a  loud  clam¬ 
or  arose  for  relief  or  more  accommodation. 
After  becoming  diplomatic  delay,  the  tardy 
manager  appeared,  and  addressed  them  with 
the  usual  formula,  “  What  is  your  pleasure  ?” 
“None  at  all,”  shouted  a  dozen  at  once, 
“  but  a  d — d  sight  of  pain,  for  we’re  all 
smothering  here  f’  Different  audiences  have 
their  peculiar  modes  of  expressing  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  disgust,  the  usual  symbols  being  ap¬ 
plause  or  hissing,  and  sometimes  general 
somnolency.  “  You  see  they  don’t  hiss,” 
said  a  disciple  of  Voltaire,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  his  pupil  to  witness  the  expected 
damnation  of  his  first  tragedy,  which  the  cyn¬ 
ical  wit  had  confidently  predicted  ;  “  you  are 
mistaken,  there  is  not  a  single  hiss.”  “  Not 
at  present,”  replied  Voltaire,  “for  they  are 
all  asleep.”  An  intimate  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  decidedly  untbeatrical, 
once  surprised  me  by  occupying  a  snug  cor¬ 
ner  in  a  stage-box  for  several  successive 
months.  He  was  seldom  absent,  no  matter 
how  often  the  same  performances  were  re¬ 
peated,  always  alone,  and  appeared  to  be 
entirely  absorbed  in  attending  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  scene.  I  met  him  one  day,  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  improved  taste, 
and  on  his  having  become  so  good  a  custom¬ 
er.  “  Oh !”  said  he,  “  I  dona  lay  claim  to 
much  merit  on  either  score,  for  you  never 
see  my  money,  and  I  seldom  see  or  hear 
much  of  the  performance.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  had  a  debenture  ticket  given  to  me  for 
the  season,  and  I  never  enjoyed  a  sound 
nap  as  I  do  in  that  delightful  comer  of  the 
stage-box.  Your  theatre  is  admirably  con¬ 
ducted,  and  ought  to  succeed.” 

I  once  had  a  troublesome  customer  re¬ 
moved  from  a  thin  pit,  who  had  amused 
himself,  and  disturbed  the  rest  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  for  some  time,  by  lying  nearly  at  full 
length,  and  hissing  and  applauding  every 
speech  from  every  actor  at  the  same  time. 
When  interrogated  the  next  day  by  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  at  the  local  office,  as  to  why  be  had 
thus  interrupted  the  performance,  he  said, 
he  didn’t  know  ;  be  meant  no  offence  ;  but 
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be  bad  always  understood  any  one  wbo  paid 
bis  money  in  a  theatre  bad  a  right  to  biss  or 
applaud  according  as  be  pleased ;  and  be 
thought  the  fairest  way  of  exercising  bis 
privilege  was  to  keep  on  doing  both  to¬ 
gether.” 

Tyrone  Power  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
universal  favorite  who  ever  trod  the  Dublin 
boards ;  but  he  once  fell  out  with  the  galle¬ 
ries  for  refusing  to  give  them  the  “  Groves 
of  Blarney,”  which  not  being  in  the  bill,  was 
contrary  to  rule.  They  submitted  with  a 
bad  grace,  but  renewed  the  call  on  his  first 
appearance  fifteen  months  after,  during  which 
interval  he  had  traversed  the  entire  extent 
of  the  United  States.  The  never-yielded-to 
cry  for  “  Garryowen”  has  been  persevered 
in,  within  my  own  personal  experience,  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  had  been  a  bone  of 
contention  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  their  humors. 

A  new  piece  by  Power  had  not  made  a 
very  successful  impression ;  however,  as 
usual,  he  was  vociferously  called  for  at  the 
close,  and  announced  it  for  repetition,  with 
the  customary  plaudits. '  An  anxious  friend 
in  the  gallery  called  out,  in  a  cofidential 
tone,  as  he  was  retiring,  “  Tyrone !  a  word  in 
private — don’t  take  that  for  your  benefit.” 
In  those  days  they  had  an  indirect  mode  of 
hinting  opinions  which  they  considered  less 
offensive  than  overt  hostility.  As  thus,  if 
Cobham  was  acting  one  of  Warde’s  charac¬ 
ters,  after  what  he  thought  a  great  effect, 
they  would  cry,  “  A  clap  for  Warde,”  in  that 
particular  speech,  and  vice  versa.  If  a  new 
piece  bored  them,  we  should  soon  hear,  “  A 
groan  for  the  performance  giuirallg,’*  or 
“  cut  it  short,”  or  "  adjourn  the  debate  sine 
die.’*  But  all  this  is  over,  and  now  they 
rither  husband  their  facetiousness  for  other 
purposes,  or  have  exhausted  the  store  en¬ 
tirely,  or  stay  away  altogether,  or  sit  in  dull 
indifference,  or  indulge  in  unintelligible  cla¬ 
mor,  for  "  lack  of  argument.”  But  changed 
they  are,  and  the  change  is  not  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  as  regards  the  vitality  of  the  drama. 

DAVID  GARRICK  A!n>  HIS  BIOGRAPHERS. 

Of  a  man  who  lived  so  entirely  for  effect 
as  Garrick  did — whose  private  life  was  as 
much  professional  as  his  public  one — who, 
in  fact,  was  never  happy  without  an  atten¬ 
tive  and  applauding  audience,  whether  at  his 
own  table,  the  table  of  his  friends,  or  in 
Drury  Lane  Theatre — we  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  a  more  complete,  and  much  more  en¬ 
tertaining  biography  than  has  yet  been  given 
to  us.  Some  years  since  his  correspondence 


was  published  in  a  voluminous  and  expensive 
form.  It  scarcely  brings  the  price  of  waste 
paper,  and  disappointed  the  public  as  much 
as  it  did  the  publisher.  Dr.  Johnson,  who, 
although  he  delighted  in  teazing  Garrick, 
by  undervaluing  the  art  he  was  justly  proud 
of,  and  spoke  slightingly  of  him,  never  would 
suffer  any  one  else  to  do  so  in  his  presence. 

“  If  I  choose  to  decry  David,  Sir,  is  that  any 
reason  why  1  should  suffer  you  to  do  so?” 
This  was  his  stem  rebuke  to  more  than  one 
"  triton  of  the  minnows,”  who  thought  to 
curry  favor  with  the  leviathan  by  echoing 
his  sentiments.  When  Garrick  died  Dr. 
Johnson  caused  it  to  be  conveyed  to  his 
widow  that,  if  she  expressed  a  wish  to  that 
effect,  he  would  edit  the  works,  and  write 
the  life  of  his  deceased  friend.  The  lady, 
from  whatever  cause,  remained  silent,  and 
the  biography  which,  in  beauty  of  compoei- 
tion,  and  literary  value,  might  hare  rivaled 
the  life  of  Savage,  or  Dryden,  or  Miltou,  fell 
to  be  executed  into  the  hands  of  Davies  and 
Murphy.  The  following  anecdote  has  es¬ 
caped  the  diligence  of  Boswell,  and  may  be 
found  in  a  note  to  Sir  W.  Forbes’s  “  Life  of 
Beattie.”  At  Garrick’s  funeral,  which 
moved  in  ostentatious  display,  attended  by 
all  that  was  dignified,  in  rank,  wealth,  and 
literature,  from  his  residence  in  the  Adelphi 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  Dr.  Johnson  rode  in 
the  same  coach  with  Sir  William  Jones,  to 
whom,  and  the  rest  of  bis  companions,  he 
talked  incessantly,  as  was  bis  wont,  his  theme 
being  an  uninterrupted  eulogium  on  the  de¬ 
parted  actor,  both  in  his  private  and  public 
capacity.  “  Garrick,”  said  he,  “  to  my 
knowledge,  gave  away  more  money  than 
any  man  in  England,  with  the  same  means. 
He  was  proud  of  his  profession,  and  he  had 
a  right  to  be  so.  Each  owed  much  to  the 
other.  His  profession  made  him  rich,  and 
he  made  his  profession  respectable.” 

Garrick’s  character  was  admirably  sketched 
by  Goldsmith  in  “  Retaliation,”  and  his  pre¬ 
vailing  weakness  particularly  so  in  these  two 
lines : — 

“On  the  stage  he  was  powerf ul,  nat  ural,  affecti  ng — 
’Twas  only  that  when  be  was  off  be  was  acting !” 

There  are  three  biographies  of  Garrick, 
independent  of  notices  in  dictionaries,  annuals, 
and  epistolary  correspondence.  A  life  by 
Davies,  published  in  1786,  reprinted  with 
additional  notes  in  1808,  and  considered,  for 
want  of  a  better,  the  standard  authority,  al¬ 
though  supplied  with  rather  more  than  the 
usual  average  of  misstatements.  A  second 


and  has  generally  prevented  those  who  in* 
dulge  in  it  habitually  from  becoming  first- 
rate  actors.  It  is  at  best  an  exaggerated 
representation  of  excellence  or  infirmity.  A 
highly-colored  copy  of  the  sepulchral  asthma 
of  John  Kemble,  the  shrill,  piercing  tone  of 
Cooke,  the  peculiar  mannerism  of  Macready, 
or  the  husky  passion  of  Edmund  Kean,  may 
take  an  audience  by  surprise,  and  cause  them 
to  laugh  or  applaud,  but  the  represented 
caricature  is  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  art, 
and  scarcely  less  sacrilegious  than  a  travesty 
of  Shakspeare’s  noblest  dramas. 

Davies,  the  first  biographer  of  Garrick, 
was  a  bookseller,  with  some  slender  preten¬ 
sions  to  scholarship.  He  was  also  an  actor 
in  Garrick’s  company,  belonging  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  species  consigned  as  respectable — a 
class  who  weary  the  public,  without  exciting 
or  satisfying  them,*  and  might  have  been 
included  in  Horace’s  anathema  against  toler¬ 
able  poets,  as  not  to  be  permitted  by  gods, 
men,  or  newspapers : — 

“  Mediocribiis  esse  poetis  (rel  actorihus) 
Non  homines,  non  Dii,  non  concessere  columna:.” 

Davies,  in  an  evil  hour,  took  up  the  additional 
trade  of  politics,  with  which  an  actor  has  no 
more  occasion  to  meddle  than  a  Highlander 
with  a  knee-buckle;  and  this  drew  on  him 
the  vengeance  of  Churchill,  who  perpetuated 
bis  insignificance  as  an  actor  in  this  pungent 
couplet  of  the  Rosciad — 

“  Next  came  Tom  Davies — and,  upon  my  life, 

That  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife.” 

Even  as  Theodore  Hook  extinguished  poor 
Alexander  Lee  in  one  of  his  after-dinner  im¬ 
provisations,  when  characterizing  by  some 
peculiarity  the  whole  company — 

“  As  to  that  gentleman  there, 

My  memory  cannot  carry  more. 

Only  to  say,  that  he  sits 
Next  to  the  Earl  of  Barrymore.” 

Davies’  “  Life”  is  little  more  than  a  dull 
register — a  mere  record  of  performa’nces  un¬ 
enlivened  by  striking  incident  or  adventure. 


*  His  “Dramatic  Miscellanies, ”  in  S  vols.  8vo, 
1784-6,  consisting  principally  of  critical  notes  and 
annotations  of  the  most  popular  acting  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  are  not  without  passages  of  merit  and 
acute  observation. 
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great  actor,  bis  contemporaries,  and  the  stage 
during  the  thirty  years  that  he  held  the  dra¬ 
matic  truncheon  of  command ;  but  such  a 
Tolumbous  compilation  would  assuredly  not 
pay,  and  would  prove  caviare  to  the  million. 
Tlieatrical  biographies  are  usually  dull  and 
monotonous,  especially  those  of  Frederick 
Reynolds  and  George  Colman,  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  overflow  with  fun  and 
anecdote.  Actors,  particularly  the  comic 
ones,  are  not  remarkable  (with  some  few  ex¬ 
ceptions)  for  conversational  brilliancy.  Their 
lives  are  generally  barren  of  incident,  passed 
in  an  unvarying  routine ;  almost  entirely  en¬ 
grossed  between  rehearsal  in  the  morning, 
and  performing  at  night.  Their  talk  is  too 
exclusively  professional  to  be  generally  edi¬ 
fying  or  entertaining,  and  their  campaigns 
are  not  much  more  eventful  than  the  march¬ 
ings  and  countermarchings  of  Major  Sturgeon 
from  Ealing  to  Acton,  and  from  Acton  to 
Ealing  back  again.  Their  vanity  is  also  as 
peculiar  as  it  is  harmless.  They  fancy  the 
world  is  incessantly  occupied  with  them  and 
their  doings — that  their  most  trifling  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  watched  with  intense  anxiety, 
and  that  the  planet  sometimes  actually  pauses 
on  its  axis  in  wonder  at  their  importance.  1 
think  it  was  Baron,  the  great  French  trage¬ 
dian,  who  said,  a  tragic  actor  “  ought  to  be 
born  among  princes,  and  nursed  on  the  laps 
of  queens.”  Of  him  the  following  grand 
hyperbole  is  gravely  recorded.  In  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  two  lines — 

“  Et  dans  le  meme  moment  par  nne  action  severe, 
Je  I'ai  vu  rougir  de  honte,  et  pallir  de  colere,” 

his  panegyrist  tells  us  that  as  he  uttered  the 
two  words  rougir  and  pallir  his  face  alter¬ 
nately  grew  red  and  white.  This  was  suiting 
“  the  action  to  the  word”  to  an  extent  that 
Shakspeare  never  dreamed  of — a  muscular 
trickery  quite  impossible,  and  utterly  absurd 
if  it  could  be  contrived.  It  may  stand  side 
by  side  with  the  still  higher  flight  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  modern  theatrical  critic,*  who,  in  a 
well-known  essay,  mentions  that  Garrick  so 
studiously  copied  nature,  that  he  acted  King 
Lear  on  crutches,  but  threw  them  away  to 
give  more  complete  effect  to  the  great  scene. 
Where  on  earth  did  the  ingenious  essayist 
find  his  authority  for  this  extravagance? 
Garrick  used  a  stick  in  acting  Lear,  such  as 
is  carried  to  this  day  by  Shylock,  and  Sir 
Giles  Overreach,  and  other  elderly  charac¬ 
ters,  and  for  which  Edmund  Kean,  and  after¬ 
wards  Macready,  substituted  a  Saxon  scep- 

*  Alison. 


tre,  or  bunting-spear.  When  he  came  to 
the  curse,  which  I  suppose  is  what  is  implied 
by  the  great  scene,  be  dashed  down  this 
stick,  with  his  cap,  and  clasped  his  hands 
convulsively  together,  as  he  fell  on  his  knees 
in  the  agony  of  pmssion.  Henderson,  John 
Kemble,  and  Young,  who  followed  in  succes¬ 
sion,  adopted  the  same  stage  business,  as  it 
is  technically  called,  and  which  appears  to 
have  descended  lineally  from  Garrick. 

Garrick’s  life,  on  the  whole,  must  have 
been  exceedingly  agreeable.  He  suffered 
much  in  his  latter  days  from  painful  infirmi¬ 
ties,  and  his  retirement  in  affluence  and  cre¬ 
dit  was  cut  short  by  the  hand  of  death  in 
three  years,  and  at  by  no  means  an  advanc¬ 
ed  age.  He  began  to  accumulate  a  fortune 
at  an  early  period,  and  it  went  on  continual¬ 
ly  increasing.  His  favor  with  the  public 
never  declined  ;  and  though  he  was  always 
in  dread  of  a  rival,  none  ever  shook  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  supremacy.  His  labor  was  com- 

Iiaratively  light,  and  his  performances  far 
ess  numerous  than  the  drudgery  of  the 
modern  stage  imposes  on  a  leading  actor. 
He  made  two  professional  visits  to  Dublin 
before  he  became  manager  of  Drury  Lane ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  metrop¬ 
olis,  after  his  fame  was  once  established,  he 
never  appeared  in  any  theatre  out  of  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  happy  in  his  domestic  life, 
although  not  blessed  with  children.  He  had 
enemies,  and  detractors,  and  waspish  critics, 
who  annoyed  him  more  than  he  should  have 
permitted.  Macklin  both  spoke  and  wrote 
of  him  disparagingly.  Tate  Wilkinson  records 
a  specimen  of  bis  colloquial  conversation, 
too  coarse  and  vulgar  for  the  pages  of  an 
otherwise  respectable  book;  and  Kenrick, 
whose  hand,  like  Ishmael’s,  was  against 
everybody,  provoked  him  by  groundless  in¬ 
sinuations,  which  were  unworthy  of  notice. 
He  bad  one  or  two  riots  in  the  theatre  during 
a  management  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  sun¬ 
dry  squables  with  the  Clive  and  by  the  Cibber. 
But  his  term  of  existence  was  nearly  all 
sunshine,  darkened  only  by  passing  clouds. 
Few  profes-sional  men  have  been  so  uniformly 
fortunate.  That  he  deserved  bis  good  fortune 
is  equally  certain.  With  many  trifling  faults, 
such  as  vanity,  and  love  of  adulation,  insep¬ 
arable  from  his  position,  Garrick  was  a  go^ 
and  charitable  man,  a  firm  friend,  and,  by  no 
means,  an  implacable  enemy.  As  an  actor, 
he  stands  unrivalled  from  his  commanding 
versatility.  Others  may  have  equalled  or 
exceeded  him  in  particular  characters  or  pas¬ 
sages,  but  his  range  was  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  individual  who  either  went 
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before  or  came  after  him.  He  originated  a  | 
■cbool  which  had  many  accomplished  disci¬ 
ples.  He  was,  perhaps,  greater  even  in  com¬ 
edy  than  in  tragedy ;  but  of  the  two  grand 
divisions  of  the  dramatic  art,  it  is  easier  to 
obtain  a  high  degree  in  the  College  of  Thalia 
than  in  that  of  Melpomene.  In  a  severe 
classification  of  merit,  Apollo  might  decide 
that  the  annals  of  the  British  stage  present 
but  three  names  which  are  entitled  to  stand  in 


the  very  foremost  rank  as  founders  of  schools, 
heirs  of  genius,  and  illustrators  of  Shak- 
speare — David  Garrick,  John  Kemble,  and 
I^mund  Kean.  Others  have  preceded  and 
followed,  hand  pat$ibut  ina^uis,  who  are 
worthy  to  stand  beside  them  in  a  procession 
to  the  temple  of  fame  ;  but  we  shall  scarce¬ 
ly  be  accused  of  undue  partiality,  or  an  error 
in  judgment,  in  according  to  these  three 
niches  of  pre-eminence. 


From  tko  Woitmiattor  Rotiow. 

THE  LONDON  BOOK-TRADE.* 


Thb  facts  connected  with  the  production 
and  distribution  of  books,  though  little  heed¬ 
ed  by  the  public,  are,  nevertheless,  of  great 
social  and  political,  as  well  as  literary,  im¬ 
portance.  Wherever  our  empire  extends, 
Englishmen  are  wont  to  point  with  pride  to 
the  freedom  and  power  of  the  press,  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  such  as  to 
warrant  our  self-gratulation,  if  we  consider 
what  it  might  be,  or  even  what  exists  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  W'e  believe  that  the  informing 
and  elevating  power  which  the  printing- 
press  and  steam-engine  have  already  placed 
at  our  command  is  insignificant  compared 
with  that  which  these  mighty  agencies  will 
confer,  when  the  obstacles  that  now  impede 
their  full  development  shall  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  In  the  hope  of  hastening  their  re¬ 
moval,  we  shall  endeavor  in  this  article  to 
exhibit  all  the  direct  and  collateral  causes,  of 
a  fiscal  and  commercial  character,  inimical  to 
the  progress  and  dififusion  of  literature  in  the 
British  Isles. 

The  chief  material  of  books  is  of  course 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed.  The 
cost  of  “  setting  up  ”  the  type,  or  the  “  com¬ 
position,”  as  it  is  called,  and  of  printing-off 
the  impression^  of  a  work,  forms  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  whole  expense  of  production, 
when  the  edition  is  a  small  one ;  but  when 
works  are  printed  in  “  long  numbers,” — say 
20,000  or  60,000  copies, — the  cost  of  “  com¬ 
position”  being  spread  over  the  whole  edition. 


*  The  Struggles  of  a  Book  against  Exeessioe  Tax- 
sMon,  By  Charles  Knight.  London.  1660. 


is  much  less  important  even  than  that  of 
press-work,  or  “  machining,” — that  is,  print¬ 
ing  by  Steam, — and  both  these  items  be¬ 
come  altogether  subordinate  to  the  out¬ 
lay  on  paper.  Thus  the  first  obstacle  to 
cheap  literature  is  the  high  price  of  paper. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  Government  imposed  a  Duty  on 
Paper,  alleging  that  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  large  sums  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
war.”  War  has  long  ceased,  but  the  tax 
remains — reduced,  however,  since  1837,  to 
one-half  its  former  amount.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  now  receives  14f.  14«.  for 
every  ton  of  paper  manufactured,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  1^.  on  every  pound,  or  a 
fifth  of  the  sellii^  price  of  most  papers  used 
for  printing.  The  duty  received  by  the 
Government  upon  all  kinds  of  papers,  in 
1850,  was  852,996/.  ISs.  lOd.  As  the  price 
of  books  or  newspapers  is  diminished,  the 
proportionate  amount  of  duty  paid  upon 
them  increases ;  thus,  if  a  book  weighing  a 
pound  be  sold  for  10s.,  it  pays  a  duty  of  1} 
per  cent.,  whereas,  were  it  sold  for  2«.  6d., 
it  would  have  to  pay  5  per  cent,  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

This  view  of  the  practical  opeiation  of  the 
tax  forcibly  illustrates  its  extreme  oppres¬ 
siveness  in  relation  to  the  poorer  classes, 
who  have  not  pounds  nor  even  shillings,  but 
only  pence  wherewithal  to  procure  mental 
food.  Publishers  like  Mr.  Murray,  and  the 
readers  of  his  costly  books,  are  scarcely  con¬ 
scious  of  the  restriction  by  which  they  are 
apparently  unaffected  ;  while  it  presses  so 
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injuriously  upon  the  people  as  to  forbid  them 
that  instruction  which  would  otherwise  be 
within  their  reach,  and  which  enterprising 
men,  whose  efforts  are  now  virtually  par¬ 
alyzed,  would  be  eager  to  furnish  in  abun¬ 
dance,  at  a  price  commensurate  with  humble  j 
means.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here ;  its 
pernicious  vitality  shows  itself  again  in  the 
unsaleable  part  of  the  publisher’s  accumu¬ 
lating  stock.  If  he  is  to  live  by  his  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  clear  that  the  money  vested  in  un¬ 
saleable  stock  must  be  charged  upon  that 
which  is  saleable,  the  cost  of  which  is  thus 
increased  to  the  consumer ;  and  as  a  portion 
of  the  money  sunk  consists  of  the  duty  and 
the  augment  it  occasions,  the  increased  price 
of  the  saleable  books  is,  in  great  measure, 
due  to  this  multiplying  cause.  Another 
effect  directly  attributable  to  the  same  source, 
b  the  fear  commoly  felt  by  publishers,  of 

[mating  large  editions  of  their  publications, 
est,  in  the  event  of  non-success,  the  cost  of 
the  paper  employed,  augmented  so  greatly 
as  we  have  shown  it  to  be  by  the  tax,  should 
entail  losses  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear. 
In  proportion  as  the  edition  of  a  work  is 
small,  does  the  price  of  each  copy  increase  ; 
hence  in  proportion  as  the  tax  heightens  the 
cost  of  paper,  and  thereby  the  disinclination 
of  the  publishers  to  print  large  numbers, 
precisely  in  that  proportion  does  it  directly 
heighten  the  price  of  books  to  the  public.  I 
The  results  of  the  duty,  as  experienced  by  I 
Mr.  Charles  Knight,  and  by  Messrs.  W.  and 
R.  Chambers,  are  the  best  illustration  that 
can  be  given  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
what  we  have  stated.  Mr.  Knight  a.sserts 
that — “  the  total  payment  to  the  Excise  by 
the  ‘Penny  Cyclopedia’  has  been,  16,600/.;” 
and  he  clearly  shows  that  this  excessive  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  great  work  to  which  he  has 
devoted  seventeen  years  of  toil  and  anxiety, 
has  been  the  primary  cause  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  has  not  yet  been  remunerative. 

But  the  16,500/.  actually  paid  by  Mr. 
Knight  to  the  Excise,  will,  as  we  have  shown, 
only  represent  three-fifths  of  the  increased 
price  of  the  paper  used  by  him  for  his  great 
work.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  he 
views  the  proportion  as  still  less,  and  points 
out  that  the  additions  made  by  the  paper- 
makers  and  the  stationers  to  the  amount  of 
the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  together  with 
the  accumulating  interest  on  the  duty  actu¬ 
ally  paid  upon  dead  stock,  swelled  up  the 
sum  originally  exacted  by  the  Excise  to 
thirty -tvo  thousand  pounds.  He  further 
says : — 


“  Upon  a  tolerably  accurate  calculation  I  have, 
from  my  own  unaidra  resources,  expended,  during  | 

the  last  twenty  years,  nghtv  thousand  jxntnds 
upon  Copyright  and  Editorial  Labor.  During  tbe 
same  period  I  have  paid  fifty  thousand  pounds 
Paper  Duty,  which  sum  has  become  a  double 
charge  to  me  by  the  inevitable  operation  of  a  tax 
upon  raw  material.” 

Mr.  Knight  may  well  ask,  as  he  does,  what, 
during  these  twenty  years,  the  Government 
has  done  for  the  encouragement  of  learning 
and  literature,  equivalent  to  the  sum  which 
it  has  exacted  from  him  in  the  shape  of  a  tax 
upon  knowledge?  The  Miscellany  of  Tracts 
of  Messrs.  Chambers  was  given  up  when  it 
had  a  circulation  of  80,000  copies.  **  Now, 
this  little  work,  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion, 
had  paid  upwards  of  5000/.  of  paper  duty.  i 
Had  that  sum  remained  with  the  publishers, 
the  profit  would  have  been  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  induce  them  to  go  on  with  the  pub¬ 
lication.”*  Such  are  the  effects  of  indirect 
taxation !  . 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  j 
question — to  what  extent  does  the  paper 
duty  affect  the  circulation  of  newspapers  in 
Great  Britain  ?  but  from  what  has  already  I 
been  said,  its  great  restrictive  power  will  be 
readily  inferred.  The  newspaper  stamp  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  are,  doubtless, 
additional  obstacles  to  the  circulation  of 
newspapers,  but  the  paper  duty  has  an  im¬ 
portant  share  in  determining  the  relative 
activity  of  our  newspaper  press  and  that  of 
America.  There  are  fifteen  daily  papers 
published  in  New  York,  the  average  aggre- 
ate  issue  of  which  is  130,000  copies.  T wo¬ 
rths  of  these  are  circulated  in  the  country, 
leaving  three-fifths  for  the  town,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  rather  more  than  one  copy  for 
every  ten  inhabitants  of  New  York.  There 
are  ten  daily  papers  published  in  London, 
the  average  aggregate  issue  of  which  is 
about  65,000.  Only  one-third  of  these  is 
supposed  to  be  retained  for  circulation  in  the 
metropolis,  being  in  tbe  proportion  of  rather 
less  than  one  for  every  huridred  inhabitants. 

Tbe  second  formidable  barrier  to  the  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation  of  books  is  the  Duty  on 
Advertisements.  In  the  year  1860  the 
Government  drew  from  this  source  163,038/. 

1».  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  idea 
as  to  what  proportion  of  this  is  borne  by 
literature  :  a  conjecture  in  ”  Chambers’  Jour¬ 
nal”  fixes  the  probable  amount  at  12,000/.  a 
year,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  much  below 


*  ”  Chambers’  Edinburgh  Journal.  ” 
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the  truth.  In  1830,  the  tax  on  advertise¬ 
ments,  when  3«.  6d.  was  levied  on  each, 
realized  178,821/.,  of  which  a  full  third  was 
supposed,  by  a  writer  in  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review,”  to  have  been  derived  from  publish¬ 
ers’  announcements.  It  is  of  less  importance, 
however,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  this  tax, 
than  to  show  how  it  operates  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  books. 

The  system  of  publishing  in  England  in¬ 
volves  a  larger  expenditure  for  advertising 
than  is  incurred  in  any  other  country  ;  be¬ 
cause  here  publishers  depend  more  exclusive¬ 
ly  than  elswhere  upon  advertisements  for 
making  their  works  known  to  the  public. 
The  most  extensive  and  systematic  organiza¬ 
tion  for  publishing  exists  in  Germany.  There 
are  several  centres  of  activity.  Berlin  in  the 
north,  Nuremberg,  Frankfort,  Stuttgardt, 
Vienna,  and  other  towns  in  the  south,  have 
their  numerous  agents,  who  reciprocally  for¬ 
ward  the  new  works  as  they  are  issued,  and 
still  further  distribute  them  to  the  booksel¬ 
lers  within  the  spheres  of  their  respective 
connections.  But  the  chief  emporium  of 
the  German  bookselling  world  is  Leipsic, 
where  there  is  a  Booksellers’  Exchange 
(Deutsche  Buchhandler  Borse),  the  condition 
of  admission  to  which  is,  that  the  applicant 
shall  pay  a  certain  entrance  fee  and  annual 
subscription,  show  proof  that  he  is  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  bookseller,  and  give  a  written  as¬ 
surance  that  he  will  adhere  to  and  uphold 
the  laws  of  the  association,  and,  in  case  of 
dispute,  will  submit  to  arbitrators  appointed 
by  the  committee  of  management.  All  the 
publishers  in  Germany,  we  believe,  send  a 
supply  of  their  new  publications  to  their 
agents  at  Leipsic,  who  again  dispense  them 
to  the  booksellers  throughout  Germany,  “  a 
condition,"  that  is,  with  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
turning  them  at  the  end  of  the  half-year,  if 
not  sold,  thus  enabling  the  frequenters  of  all 
the  respectable  booksellers’  shops  to  see  the 
new  works,  and  to  form  an  opinion  of  tbeir 
merits.  It  is  obvious  that  good  books  have 
a  better  chance  of  being  sold  when  seen,  than 
when  merely  adverrised  as  on  sale. 

No  such  organization  exists  in  France,  but 
we  believe  that  some  publishers  have  adopted 
a  portion  of  the  system.  The  principal  part¬ 
ner  of  one  of  the  greatest  publishing  firms  in 
Paris  informed  us,  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
his  house  to  send  to  every  bookseller  in  the 
provinces  with  whom  it  may  have  an  account, 
a  single  cop^  of  each  new  work,  when  issued, 
with  the  privilege  of  returning  it,  if  unsold. 
In  America  the  same  plan  is  partially  prac¬ 
tised,  but  the  publishers  there  also  advertise 
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extensively,  besides  which,  they  often  barter 
their  works  with  each  other.  In  England 
various  publishers  have  from  time  to  time 
made  the  experiment  of  sending  their  works 
into  the  country  on  sale  or  return ;  it  has 
not,  however,  been  attended  with  any  satis¬ 
factory  results.  One  great  objection  alleged 
against  the  system  is,  the  injury  the  unsold 
bmks  sustain  from  their  transit  to  and  fro, 
and  their  long  exposure  in  the  country  shops ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  causes  preventing 
the  adoption  of  this  system,  the  fact  remains, 
that  almost  the  only  way  in  which  readers 
become  aware  of  the  existence  of  new  English 
books  is  by  means  of  advertisements. 

The  chiefs  of  the  trade  are  divided  in 
opinion,  both  in  respect  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  desirable  to  advertise  any  given 
book,  and  to  the  relative  values  of  the  various 
media  to  be  employed.  Omitting  for  the 
moment  the  consideration  of  pamphlets,  and 
books  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  we  shall  not 
be  far  from  tbe  truth  in  stating,  that  20/.  is 
the  minimum,  and  150/.  the  maximum  usual¬ 
ly  spent  in  advertising  each  new  book ;  but 
there  are  not  unfrequently  cases  in  which  the 
enormous  sums  of  200/.  and  even  300/.  are 
hazarded  in  these  costly  experiments.  Upon 
six  books,  the  prices  of  which  in  no  instance 
exceeded  1/.  11«.  6d.,  we  have  indisputable 
evidence  that  300/.,  200/.,  200/.,  175/.,  150/., 
and  140/.,  were  respectively  expended  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  One  house  makes  a  practice  of 
varying  the  amounts  expended  from  70/.  to 
150/. ;  another  generally  limits  itself  between 
25/.  and  100/. ;  and  a  third  rarely  exceeds 
60/.  But  the  most  startling  facts  connected 
with  this  subject  are  the  amounts  annually 
spent  in  advertising  by  some  of  the  principal 
publishers.  The  expenditure  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Colburn  and  Bentley  during  three 
years,  viz.,  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  reached  to 
27,000/.,  or  9000/.  a  year ;  and  we  have  au¬ 
thority  for  stating  that  at  the  present  time  the 
separate  houses  of  Messrs.  Colburn  and  Co. 
and  Mr.  Bentley  disburse  about  5000/.  a  year 
each.  Another  house,  we  believe,  pays  up¬ 
wards  of  3000/.  a  year,  and  it  is  probable,  con¬ 
sidering  the  relative  number  of  works  publish¬ 
ed  by  Messrs.  Longman  ik  Co.  that  they  spend 
a  larger  sum  than  the  publishers  above  men¬ 
tioned.  A  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  tax  on  advertisements  affects  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  books,  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  most  accurately,  by  calculating  what 
is  the  proportion  between  the  sum  spent  in 
advertising  and  the  total  amount  of  sales  ef¬ 
fected  by  tbe  different  London  publishers. 
We  have  been  informed  by  the  principal  of 
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one  establishment,  that,  of  the  total  sum  re¬ 
alized  from  the  sale  of  his  publications  during 
several  years,  he  spent  21  per  cent,  in  adver¬ 
tisements. 

Under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every* 
form,  literature  is  treated  as  one  of  the  most 
legitimate  subjects  of  taxation.  Not  only 
does  the  Government  tax  the  material  of 
books  and  the  means  of  making  them  known, 
but,  apparently  desirous  of  maintaining  our 
literary  as  well  as  our  geographical  insula¬ 
tion,  it  opposes,  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on 
foreign  books,  a  formidable  barrier  to  their 
importation.  The  amount  thus  collected  in 
1850  was  7,870/. ;  a  sum  utterly  insignihcant 
as  a  contribution  to  the  revenue,  but  a  serious 
obstacle  to  an  international  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Germany,  France,  and  America  are 
the  chief  sources  of  the  foreign  books  brought 
to  England.  The  duty  varies :  on  books 
published  in  those  countries  with  which  an 
international  copyright  law  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  slight;  on  books  published  in 
countries  between  which  and  ourselves  no 
such  law  exists,  it  is  52s.  Qd.  per  cwt.,  or 
about  6</.  per  lb.  The  remarks  already 
made  on  the  paper  duty  apply  with  double 
force  to  this  heavy  imposition.  We  shall 
here  speak  of  it,  therefore,  only  in  reference 
to  other  still  more  important  facts  involved 
in  our  literary  relations  with  America.  Of 
all  the  causes  capable  of  diminishing  the 
price  of  books  in  England,  we  believe  none 
would  be  so  potent  as  that  of  an  Anglo- 
American  law  of  international  copyright. 
Lord  Campbell’s  recent  decision — granting 
to  American  authors  a  copyright  in  England, 
before  English  authors  have  a  corresponding 
right  accorded  to  them  in  America — will 
doubtless  defer,  for  a  long  period,  the  con¬ 
cession  of  this  much  needed  boon.  But  in 
the  meantime  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
might  be  taken  by  the  reciprocal  abolition  of 
the  import  duties  on  English  and  American 

f)ublications.  Great  benefits  would  arise 
rom  this  step  only.  The  books  of  American 
authors,  beautifully  printed,  would  be  sent 
over  in  much  larger  numbers,  and  sold  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  now,  while  English 
publishers,  no  longer  terrified  by  a  10  per 
cent,  duty,  ad  valorem,  on  the  other  side, 
would  venture  to  send  editions  of  their  works 
to  the  American  market,  at  such  an  advance 
on  the  cost  of  production  as  would  enable 
them  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Ame¬ 
rican  reprints.  They  would  be  favored  in 
this  enterprise  by  the  decided  preference  of 
American  readers  for  English  printed  books. 
Were  the  market  of  the  English  publishers 


thus  extended,  they  would  necessarily  print 
larger  editions  of  their  works,  and  would  be 
enabled  to  make  a  proportionate  reduction 
in  price  to  the  English  reader.  America, 
then,  finding  she  could,  on  such  advantageous 
terms,  be  supplied  honestly  with  what  she 
now  unblushingly  steals,  would  undoubtedly 
encourage  a  system  which  would  continue  to 
provide  her  with  a  cheap  literature  superior 
to  her  own  reproductions,  both  in  paper  and 
print,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
give  her  sense  of  justice — in  relation  to  her 

Sfreat  benefactors,  the  literary  men  of  Eng- 
and — some  chance  of  growth.  Such  a 
system  once  adopted,  and  the  benefit  expe¬ 
rienced  and  recognized,  as  we  are  assured  it 
would  be,  the  clamor  in  the  United  States 
against  an  international  copyright  law  would 
soon  be  silenced,  and  whenever  that  law 
shall  be  established,  English  publishers, 
instead  of  thousands,  will  print  tens  of  thou- 
I  sands  of  their  publications,  to  be  diffused  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Such  a  result 
would  give  an  impulse  to  education  in  this 
country,  greater  than  can  be  derived  from 
all  other  sources  put  together.  A  literature 
so  cheap  as  ours  would  then  be,  would  su¬ 
persede  our  wretched  sectarian  contests  about 
national  education,  by  becoming  an  engine 
of  instruction,  that  not  even  L«rd  Derby’s 
panacea  for  ignorance — “  the  parochial  cler¬ 
gy,”  nor  the  Government  itself  could  with¬ 
stand. 

But  the  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  trade  price*  of  English  books,  levied 
when  they  reach  the  American  ports,  is  not 
the  whole  difficulty  they  have  now  to  contend 
with.  There  is  one  dark  fact  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  will  seem  incredible  to 
Englishmen,  and  the  statement  of  which  even 
grates  unpleasantly  on  American  ears.  We 
refer  to  the  especial  encouragement  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  literary  piracy  which  the  American 
Government  avowedly  affords!  In  the  tariff 
“approved  by  Congress,  July  30,  1846,” 
and  which  is  now  in  force,  will  be  found, 
under  the  head  of  “  Books,”  the  following : — 
“  Books,  printed  magazines,  pamphlets,  pe¬ 
riodicals,  and  illustrated  newspapers,  bound 
or  unbound,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  10 
per  cent. but,  “  Books,  periodicals,  and 
other  works  im  tub  course  or  printing  and 
REPUBLICATION  IN  THE  UnITED  StATES,  20 


*  This  wM  clearly  not  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  tariff,  unless— as  we  cannot  suppose — they 
wish  to  exclude  English  books  altogether ;  for  many 
English  publishers  would  be  glad  to  sell  their  books 
retail  in  America  at  a  loreer  price  than  that  at  which 
they  are  sold  to  the  trad*  in  KnglsnH, 
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PER  CENT. !”  Or,  in  other  words,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  virtually  says  to  its  citizen- 
booksellers  and  publishers — “  We  will  only 
impose  10  per  cent,  duty  upon  such  English 
books  as  you  will  not  venture  to  reprint,  but 
upon  the  English  editions  of  all  those,  the 
copyrights  of  which  you  can  successfully 
appropriate,  we  will  impose  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent.,  in  order  to  encourage  and  protect  you 
in  your  patriotic  enterprises.  English  pro¬ 
prietors  will  then  be  utterly  unable  to  com¬ 
pete  with  you  in  the  sale  of  their  own  works.” 
The  anxiety  of  the  American  Government  to 
make  its  subjects  at  least  a  knowing”  peo¬ 
ple,  stands  out  in  remarkable  contrast  with 
the  indifference  and  apathy  concerning  edu¬ 
cation  which  our  own  rulers  display. 

We  are  enabled  to  close  this  part  of  our 
subject  by  the  recital  of  two  cases,  which 
will  well  illustrate  some  of  the  smaller  evils 
arising  out  of  our  anomalous  literary  rela¬ 
tions  with  America.  An  American  diplo¬ 
matist,  Mr.  Wheaton,  published,  many  years 
ago,  a  work  on  “  International  Law.”  On 
the  assumption  that  by  publishing  in  Eng¬ 
land  first,  be  could  secure  a  copyright  here, 
he  transferred  to  a  London  publisher  the 
right  to  publish  it  in  this  country.  Some 
years  later  Mr.  Wheaton  re-wrote  the  book, 
and  published  his  improved  edition  in  America. 
When  it  appeared  (1848)  two  copies  were 
sent  from  New  York  to  a  bookseller  in  Lon¬ 
don,  without  his  order.  He,  utterly  ignorant 
that  the  work  had  been  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  before,  announced  it  for  sale.  By  order 
of  the  English  publisher,  his  solicitors  bought 
one  of  the  copies  of  the  work ;  immediately 
afterwards,  without  the  slightest  caution  or 
intimation  of  their  intention,  they  caused  the 
unhappy  recipient  of  the  two  copies  to  be 
summoned  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for 
having  infringed  the  English  publisher’s 
copyright.  The  offender  at  once  called  upon 
him,  explained  how  unintentionally  he  had 
acted — how  only  two  copies  had  come  to 
England,  but  one  of  which  had  been  sold — 
and  begged  him  to  stop  the  proceedings. 
He  answered,  in  anger,  “  I  can  have  nothing 
to  say  to  you.  Sir,  I  consider  my  property 
has  been  injured ;  I  must  refer  you  to  my 
lawyers.”  After  several  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  delinquent’s  solicitor  and  these 
astute  gentlemen,  they  finally  consented  to 
stay  proceedings  on  condition  that  he  would 
deliver  up  to  them  the  other  copy  of  the  work, 
and  pay  their  modest  bill,  which,  for  simply 
applying  for  an  “Injunction,”  amounted  to 
42/.  18«.  6(/.  The  bill,  which  was  duly 
paid,  included  1/.  1«.  for  a  clerk’s  attendance 
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to  receive  the  money.  Probably  the  secret 
and  real  cause  of  the  vexation  experienced 
by  the  London  publisher  was,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  should  have  been  informed  that 
an  edition  of  the  work  in  question,  vastly 
superior  to  the  one  lying  in  his  warehouse, 
now  exists ;  and,  we  presume,  his  trade  in¬ 
stincts  were  far  too  acute  to  mislead  him. 
He  would  rightly  augur  that  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Wheaton’s  re-written  book  would 
effectually  prevent  him  from  resuscitating 
his  dead  stock  on  any  terms.  But  his  de¬ 
spair,  it  seems,  only  determined  him  the 
more  resolutely,  that  the  results  of  Mr. 
Wheaton’s  increased  knowledge  and  pro¬ 
longed  studies  should  never  become  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  English  public. 

The  second  case  has  reference  to  the 
mutilation  and  transformation  of  English 
books  in  America,  which  is  as  notorious  as 
it  is  vexatious  to  English  authors.  Haydn’s 
‘‘Dictionary  of  Dates,”  and  Latham’s  “Eng¬ 
lish  Language,”  are  good  examples,  but  we 
we  will  dwell  only  on  the  former  work, 
as  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
latter  are  explained  in  a  letter  below.  This 
work  is  deprived  of  its  unpretending 
name :  its  beginning  and  end  are  obliter¬ 
ated  by  preliminary  and  supplemental  mat¬ 
ter,  either  selected  or  from  an  American 
pen,  and  the  book  is  then  rebaptized,  “  The 
World’s  Progress,”  dec.,  dec.  Haydn’s  name, 
though  mentioned  in  the  Preface,  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  that  of  the  American  editor,  in 
the  title-page.  An  importer,  expecting  an 
important  original  work,  ordered,  during 
1851,  eleven  copies.  When  making  a  cata¬ 
logue  lust  Christmas,  he  discovered  the 
nature  of  the  book,  and  immediately  erased 
it  from  the  catalogue,  and  withdrew  it  from 
sale.  The  publisher  of  Haydn’s  “  Dictionary 
of  Dates”  called  on  the  importer  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February,  and  not  finding  him  at 
home,  stated  to  the  clerk  in  attendance  that 
the  “  World’s  Progress”  was  mainly  a  re¬ 
print  of  his  book :  having  recently  been  in 
friendly  communication  with  the  publisher, 
and  therefore  anticipating  no  hostile  mea¬ 
sures,  the  importer  returned  the  call,  after 
the  lapse  of,  he  believes,  two  days,  but 
found  him  not  at  home.  On  the  7  th  of  the 
same  month,  without  any  previous  notice, 
the  publisher’s  brother  personally  served 
the  importer  with  a  summons  to  answer,  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  having  sold 
copies  of  the  “  World’s  Progress.”*  The 


*  We  are  informed  that,  contrary  to  a  g^eneral 
order,  an  apprenltoe  in  ^  importer’s  employ 
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importer  explained  to  him  the  circumstances 
as  detailed  above,  expressed  his  regret  for 
the  inadvertent  error,  offered  to  pay  any 
legal  expenses  already  incurred,  and  to  re¬ 
munerate  the  publisher  for  the  supposed 
loss  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  books  in 
question,  but  begged  him  not  to  increase  the 
expense  by  carrying  the  affair  into  court. 
On  this  point  the  prudent  lawyer  would  not 
commit  himself.  The  importer  immediately 
applied  to  the  publisher  himself  in  the 
same  terms,  but  with  no  better  result. 
The  needless  injunction  was  moved  for  and 
granted.  The  importer  then  renewed  the 
offer  he  had  previously  made,  and  further 
proceedings  were  generously  put  an  end  to 
on  his  payment  of  46f.  S«.  10</.  Thus  our 
boasted  English  law  is  ready  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  to  lend  itself  to  selfish,  vindictive  men 
as  an  instrument  of  rapacious  oppression, 
against  which  its  innocent  victims  nave  no 
protection  and  no  redress.  The  motive  for 
using  it  in  the  first  case  was  clearly  vindic- 
Uveness,  and,  we  presume  in  the  second,  the 
desire  to  secure  for  two  brothers — the  one  a 
barrister  and  the  other  a  solicitor — a  little 
professional  employment. 

The  fiscal  o^tacles  to  cheap  literature 
already  enumerated  are  formidable  enough, 
but  a  narrow  and  ignorant  policy  has  aggra¬ 
vated  them  by  the  addition  of  self-imposed 
restrictions.  As  if  Oovernment  were  not 
sufficiently  stringent  in  its  measures  of  re¬ 
pression,  the  Trade  itself  lends  its  organized 
assistance  to  increase  their  rigor ;  so  that  of 
literature  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  “its  great¬ 
est  foes  are  those  of  its  own  household." 
Obstacles  from  without  may  have  the  virtue 
of  stimulating  activity  by  the  resistance  they 
create,  but  those  from  within,  working  at  the 
very  centre  of  action,  must  inevitably  entail 
partial  paralysis  upon  the  system.  Such,  we 
believe,  have  been  the  effects  of  that  unwise 
policy  adhered  to  by  the  London  booksellers, 
and  now  sought  to  be  enforced  throughout 
the  country.  The  mere  history  of  that  poli¬ 
cy  will  suffice  to  expose  its  al»urdity.  We 
have  gleaned  a  few  facts  which  cannot  fail  to 
indicate  the  unworthy  motives,  disgraceful 
proceedings,  and  ludicrous  attitude  of  an 
Association,  the  avowed  object  of  which 
is  to  “  maintain  the  respectability  of  the 
trade." 

We  shall  carry  the  reader  as  far  back  as 
1774,  and  intrc^nce  him  to  a  Methodist 

(igBorant  that  tha  work  oontained  copyright  mat- 
W),  told  one  of  tha  elevan  oopiea  import^,  in  tha 
month  of  Febmaiy.  This  one  was  dountlew  bou^t 
for  tha  lawyer. 
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shoemaker,  who  opened  a  small  book-shop 
in  a  back  street,  with  a  stock  in  trade  of  a 
few  Methodist  books  and  magazines,  which 
constituted  his  “  private  library,"  and  a  bag¬ 
ful  of  old  divinity,  which  he  purchased  from 
a  “  holy  brother  lately  gone  to  heaven." 
This  was  the  famous  James  Lackington, 

“  who,  a  few  years  back" — so  runs  the  “  su¬ 
perscription"  on  the  effigy  which  adorns  his 
“  Memoirs  " — “  began  business  with  five 
pounds,  and  now  sells  100,000  volumes  an¬ 
nually."  From  his  bumble  commencement, 
Lackington  persevered  and  prospered,  till  he 
was  deemed  sufficiently  “  respectable"  to  be 
invited  to  attend  the  trade  sales,  where  he 
was  initiated  into  a  mode  of  doing  business 
which  suggested  to  him  the  plan  he  after¬ 
wards  adopted,  and  with  which  his  name  is 
indelibly  associated : — 

“  When  first  invited,”  he  says,  “  to  these  trade 
sales,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  leam,  that 
it  was  common  for  such  as  purchased  ‘  remain¬ 
ders,*  to  destroy  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  such 
books,  and  to  charge  the  fuU  publication  price,  or 
nearly  that,  for  such  as  they  kept  on  hand ;  and 
there  was  a  kind  of  standing  order  amongst  the 
trade,  that  in  case  any  one  was  known  to  sell 
articles  under  the  pubtieotion  price,  such  a  person 
was  to  be  excluded  from  trade  sales ;  so  blind 
were  copyright-holders  to  their  own  interest.  For 
a  short  time  I  cautiously  complied  with  this  cus¬ 
tom,  but  I  soon  began  to  reflect  that  many  of 
these  books,  so  destroyed,  possessed  much  merit, 
and  only  wanted  to  be  better  known;  and  that  if 
others  were  not  worth  six  shillings,  they  were 
worth  three,  or  two,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for 
higlier  or  lower-priced  books.  From  thattime  I 
resolved  not  to  destroy  any  books  that  were  worth 
saving,  but  to  sell  them  off  at  half  or  quarter  of 
the  publication  prices.  This  part  of  my  conduct, 
however,  though  evidently  highly  beneficial  to 
the  community,  and  even  to  bmksellers,  created 
me  many  enemies  among  the  trade ;  some  of  the 
meaner  part  of  whom,  instead  of  employing  their 
time  and  abilities  in  attending  to  the  increase  of 
their  own  business,  aimed  at  reducing  mine  ;  and 
by  a  variety  of  pitiful  insinuations  and  dark  in- 
uendoes,  strained  every  nerve  to  injure  the  repu¬ 
tation  I  had  already  acquired  with  the  public,  de¬ 
termined  (as  they  wisely  concluded)  thus  to  effect 
my  ruin ;  which,  indeed,  they  daily  prognostica¬ 
ted,  with  a  demon-like  spirit,  must  inevitably  very 
speedily  follow.  This  conduct,  however,  was  far 
from  intimidating  me,  as  the  effect  proved  directlv 
opposite  to  what  they  wished  for  and  expected. 

.  .  .  I  am  still  enlarging  my  business  every 

year,  and  the  more  it  is  extended,  the  cheaper  lean 
affo^  to  sell ;  so  that  though  1  may  be  pursued,  I 
cannot  be  overtaken,  except  I  should  (as  some 
others  have  done)  be  so  infatuated  and  blinded  by 
prosperity,  as  to  think  that  the  public  would  con¬ 
tinue  their  favors,  even  though  the  plan  of  busi¬ 
ness  were  reverb.  But,  as  the  first  King  of 
Bohemia  kept  bis  country  shoes  by  him  to  ro¬ 
ll 
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mind  him  from  whence  he  was  taken,  I  have  pot 
a  motto  on  the  doors  of  mj  carhase,  constantly 
to  remind  me  to  what  I  am  indel^  for  my 
prosperity,  vis., — *  Shall  PRorm  do  creat 

THIRGS.’ ”• 

He  then  goes  on  to  refnte  the  charge  of 
injaring  other  booksellers  by  his  cheap  sys¬ 
tem,  observing  that  be  has  as  much  reason 
to  complain  of  them  for  giving  credit,  as 
they  of  him  for  “  selling  cheap  and  giving 
no  credit,”  credit  being  as  great  an  indnce- 
ment  to  many  a  purchaser  as  cheapne$$  ;  and 
that  as  an  equivdent  for  refusing  the  one,  he 
both  can  give  and  otight  to  give  the  other. 
The  case  could  not  be  more  clearly  stated 
than  is  thus  done  by  Lackington ;  and 
though  seventy  years  of  general  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  progress  have  elapsed,  it  is  as 
applicable  to  present  circumstances  as  if  it 
had  been  written  yesterday.  Skeptical  of 
the  soundness  of  the  principle,  or  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  success  of  the  plan  pursued  by  the 
spirited  bibliopole,  the  trade  in  1806  formed 
a  combination  with  the  view  of  extinguishing 
him ;  but  it  was  doomed  to  be  itself  extin¬ 
guished  by  his  pointed  arguments,  withering 
sarcasm,  and,  above  all,  by  the  great  fact  of 
his  ever-increasing  success.  Lackington  was 
the  first  cheap  CKrakseller and  no  sooner 
did  the  public  begin  to  speak  about  **  cheap 
books”  than  the  “  Booksellers’  Association” 
was  called  into  being — an  origin  sufficiently 
indicative  of  its  object. 

In  1828-9,  a  number  of  poor  but  respect¬ 
able  men  obtained  a  subsistence  by  pur¬ 
chasing  periodical  publications,  which  they 
sold  to  the  trade  at  a  distance  from  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  their  profit  being  one  copy  out 
of  every  twenty-five.  This  laborious  occu¬ 
pation  interfered  with  the  monopoly  enjoyed 
in  that  vicinity.  Other  offenders  made  their 
appearance  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  who 
were  satisfied  with  smaller  profits  than  the 

select  booksellers”  deemed  essential.  A 
meeting  of  the  latter  was  therefore  convened, 
when  the  restoration  of  the  old  Anti-Lack- 
ington  Association  was  determined  upon  by 
a  self  “  Constituted  Committee  of  the  Book 
Trade,”  “  with  the  avowed  object,”  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Pickering,  “  of  protecting  their 
own  interests,  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the 
public.  By  degrees,  and  under  the  influence 
of  threats,  the  wholesale  publishers  were  in¬ 
duced  to  join  them  ;  and  certain  regulations 
were  prepared,  which  inflicted  upon  every 
bookseller  who  might  refuse  to  subscribe 

*  Lackington’s  Memoiis^  pp.  219,  SS6,  Ac.  Ed. 
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them,  the  penalty  of  bei^  denied  books  at 
the  usual  trade  price.  This  plan  partially 
succeeded,  and  some  of  the  wholesale  ven¬ 
dors,  who  were  on  the  Committee,  actuated 
by  envy,  jealousy,  or  other  unworthy  mo¬ 
tives,  presumed,  without  even  the  courtesy 
of  a  letter,  to  exclude  certain  individuals 
from  their  just  privileges.  Several  industri¬ 
ous  and  honest  tradesmen  have  thus  been 
severely  injured.” 

Mr.  Pickering  himself  became  a  victim. 
He  excited  the  ire  of  the  trade  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  better  and  cheaper  editions  of  what 
are  termed  “  trade  books” — i.  «.,  standard 
books,  the  copyrights  of  which  have  expired 
— than  those  the  monopolists  were  then  of¬ 
fering  to  the  public.  On  the  bare  nupieion 
thsit/ourth  parties  had  procured  books,  which 
originally  came  from  his  shop,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  was  deemed  proper,  he  was  denied 
the  privileges  of  the  trade,  and  his  name, 
with  those  of  others,  was  placarded  in  all  the 
publishers’  and  booksellers’  shops  in  London. 
Yet,  absurd  as  it  may  seem,  the  Committee” 
prohibited  a  single  copy  of  the  Regulations 
from  being  circulated  for  the  guidance  of  the 
members  of  the  trade.  The  motives  for  this 
secrecy  are  sufficiently  intelligible ;  but  it  is 
surely  revolting  to  English  ideas  of  justice, 
that  a  man  should  be  subject  to  a  penalty  for 
disobeying  laws  of  which  he  is  studiously  kept 
in  ignorance. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  bookseller  in 
Paternoster  Row,  named  Freeman,  who  lost 
a  large  portion  of  his  custom  “  by  the  large 
publishers  allowing  gentlemen  25  and  SO  per 
cent,  a*  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  before 
they  formed  the  monopoly  in  question.”  But 
after  the  enactment  of  the  new  laws,  recourse 
was  had  to  a  trick  we  have  not  space  to 
describe,  but  which  had  the  economical  recom¬ 
mendation  of  at  once  tempting  and  delect¬ 
ing  him  to  be  an  “  underseller he  was 
accordingly  put  on  the  black  list  and  ruined. 
He  was  unable  to  support  himself  and  family, 
having  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  execu¬ 
ting  the  orders  he  received.  Report  says, 
that  somo  time  afterwards  a  poor  man,  in 
search  of  employment,  was  seen  to  sink 
lifeless  on  the  pavement  in  Holbom  from 
sheer  starvation  and  wretchedness,  and  that 
this  man  was  Daniel  Freeman,  late  of  Pater¬ 
noster  Row.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  a  Mr.  J.  Duncan, 
that  Freeman  was  victimized,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  his  shop  was  within  a  few  doors 
of  that  of  his  persecutor.  Of  course  it  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  selfish  men,  whether 
individually  or  in  combination,  should  not  be 
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tcrupulons  aa  to  the  means  by  which  they  at¬ 
tain  their  ends ;  still  we  find  it  difficalt  to  be¬ 
lieve  (what,  however,  is  the  fact,  as  published 
by  Mr.  Pickering)  that  a  committee  of  “select 
booksellers**  should  allege,  as  their  reason  for 
systematically  ruining  a  certain  John  Knox 
(aged  83),  of  George  Street,  Adelphi,  that 
be  supplied  the  trade  from  that  locality  (the 
exclusive  privilege  being  confined,  apparently, 
to  the  hallowed  precincts  of  Paternoster  Row), 
and  (hat  he  did  not  keep  a  shop,  thus  render¬ 
ing  his  expenses  proportionately  smaller;  the 
result  of  which,  m  the  words  of  the  indefati¬ 
gable  Mr.  Duncan,  “was  calculated  to  injure 
Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Sherwood.**  'fhe 
modest  man  was  entirely  forgetful  of  him¬ 
self. 

The  Combination  we  have  described  being 
powerful  enough  to  compel  the  small  capi¬ 
talist  to  subscribe  its  arbitrary  laws,  or  suf¬ 
fer  the  destruction  of  his  business,  we  are 
informed,  by  Professor  Babbage,  that  “  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  trade,  comprising  about  2,400 
persons,  signed  tbe  agreement.’*  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  “  Combination  of  Masters  against  the 
Public,**  in  the  Profe88or*8  admirable  work» 
dealt  the  Association  a  formidable  blow,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  only  stunned,  for  we 
have  documentary  evidence  of  its  activity  in 
1833,  *39,  *40,  and  *46,  though  we  believe  ] 
that  in  the  latter  years  it  showed  but  a  fee¬ 
ble  vitality.  But  it  seems  to  have  recovered 
its  strength  at  a  meeting  referred  to  in  the 
following  letter : 

“October  3d,  1849.  Gentlemen, — We  have 
been  informed  by  ihe  ‘Booksellers’  Committee,’ 
that  you  have  recently  been  acting  contrary  to  the 
regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  trade,  agreed  to 
at  tbe  Albion  Tavern,  on  October  3d,  1848.  We 
beg  to  impress  on  you  that  it  is  the  determination 
of  the  Committee  to  carry  out  these  regulations, 
and  that  it  is  our  intention  to  support  tliem.  It  is, 
therefore,  we  conceive,  obviously  your  interest 
to  conform  to  these  regulations ;  and  we  earnestly 
entreat  yon  to  take  up  your  ticket,  and  to  desist 
from  acting  in  opposition  to  the  generally  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  of  the  trade. 

“  We  are.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 
Longman,  Brown  &.  Co., 

“  SiMFKiN,  Marshall  Sl  Co., 
“Whitaker  Sl  Co., 

“  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co. 

“  Messrs.  Bickers  &  Bush." 

The  important  names  attached  to  this 
document  failed  to  induce  the  persons  ad¬ 
dressed  to  conform  to  the  “  Regulations.** 
From  causes  we  are  unacquainted  with,  an¬ 
other  general  meeting  was  deemed- necessary 
(we  should  like  to  know  what  number  of 


booksellers  is  understood  to  constitute  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting),  the  result  of  which  was  the 
following  circular  and  form  of  bond,  which 
each  bookseller  is  called  upon  to  sign,  or 
suffer  the  threatened  penalty : 

“  The  Committee  of  the  Booksellers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  appointed  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
trade,  hela  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  I2th  instant, 
beg  to  intimate,  that  a  netc  trade  ticket  has  been 
prepared,  and  will  be  readv  for  issue  on  Monday, 
tbe  5th  of  August  next.  It  is  requested  that  all 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  tbe  trade  will  apply 
for  their  tickets  as  early  qs  convenient,  and  not 
later  than  Thursday,  August  the  15th,  aa  the 
regulations  will  be  acted  on  after  that  day.  The 
C^mittee  beg  to  remind  the  trade  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  sign  the  Declaration  agreed  upon  at 
the  General  Meeting  before  the  tickets  can  be  de¬ 
livered.  Tbe  Declaration  lies  for  aignature  at 
the  Secretary’s.  Sampson  Low,  See. 

“  169  Fleet  Street,  London,  July  23, 1850.” 

“  TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  DECLARA¬ 
TION, 

Agreed  upon  by  the  General  Meeting,  held  at  Ex¬ 
eter  Hall,  on  July  12,  1850. 

“  Moved  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Miles, — That  the  business  of  tbe  Associ¬ 
ation  be  managed  by  a  general  committe  of  nine¬ 
teen  of  the  principal  members  of  tbe  trade,  elect¬ 
ed  annually  from  the  various  classes  of  the  trade, 
the  said  committee  to  report  their  proceedings  to 
a  general  annual  meeting  of  the  trade  ;  and  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  be  eligible  for  re- 
election.  An  acting  committee  of  seven  to  be 
elected  out  of  the  above  by  tbe  general  committee. 
A  paid  secretary  to  be  appointed. 

“  Regulations. — All  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
the  trade  to  be  registered,  and  a  list  of  the  same 
to  be  printed ;  each  bookseller  to  be  numbered. 
A  ticket,  numbered  according  to  the  list,  to  be 
presented  gratuitously  to  all  so  registered.  List 
to  comprise  all  booksellers  and  stationers  keeping 
a  shop  in  London,  or  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
General  Post  Office.  The  following  declaration 
to  be  signed  by  each  person  on  receiving  his 
ticket; — 

‘  We,  the  undersigned,  do  declare  that  we 
are  booksellers,  or  bmksellers  and  stationers, 
keeping  a  shop ‘in  London,  or  within  twelve  miles 
of  tbe  General  Post  Office,  and  that  we  admit  the 
following  to  be  the  general  principlee  on  vkich  our 
trade  thould  be  conducted,  tubject,  however,  to  $uch 
occasional  exceptions  as  may,  in  the  course  cf 
trade,  be  found  necessary;  and  that  we  will,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  and  subject  to  such  excep¬ 
tions,  conduct  our  business  on  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples,  viz. : — 

“*  Ist.  That  we  will  not  supply  books,  at  trade 
price,  except  to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  a 
ticket.  Special  trades,  dealing  occasionally  in 
books,  connected  with  their  trade,  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  such  books,  at  trade  price,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  each  bookseller. 

“  ‘  2d.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  no  greater  al- 
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lowance  than  101.  per  cent.,  for  cash,  be  made  to 
private  customers,  unconnected  with  the  trade,  or 
with  publishing. 

“  ‘  3d.  That,  at  a  general  rule,  no  greater  al¬ 
lowance  than  15^.  per  cent,  be  made  to  Book  So¬ 
cieties. 

“‘4th.  That  we  will  not  advertise,  or  ticket,  at 
leas  than  the  publication  price,  copyright  books, 
unless  bond  Jide  second  hand,  or  unless  depreci¬ 
ated  by  the  publisher,  or  such  as  are  notoriously 
unsuccessful. 

“  ‘  We  mutually  agree,  that  any  one  tyilemati- 
ctUy  acting  contraiy  to  these  regulations,  after 
remonstrance,  shall  m  no  longer  considered  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  privileges  of  the  trade.’ 

{Signature) -  ' 

“  Moved  by  Mr.  Churchill,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  that  the  following  be  the  committee  for 
the  ensuing  year : — 

Bell,  Mr.  George. 

Bentlev,  Mr.  Richard. 

Bain,  Mr.  James. 

Bohn,  Mr.  H.  G. 

Dalton,  Mr.  W.  H. 

Gilbert,  Mr.  R.  (Whitaker  &.  Co.) 

Griffith,  Mr.  W.  (Grant  &.  Griffiui). 

Hatchard,  Mr.  Thomas. 

Highley,  Mr.  Samuel. 

Longman,  Mr.  William. 

Miles,  Mr.  J.  (Simpkin  &.  Co.) 

Miles,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  (Hamilton  &  Co.) 

Murray,  Mr.  John. 

Olliver,  Mr.  John. 

Parker,  Mr.  John  W. 

Rivington,  Mr.  Francis. 

Seeley,  Mr.  R.  B. 

Smith,  Mr.  G.  (Smith,  Elder  &.  Co.) 

W atson,  Mr.  J.  (Nisbet  &,  Co.) 

“  Memorandum. — It  is  expected  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  will  contribute,  annually,  a  sum  nut  less 
than  half  a  crown,  and  not  excusing  two  guineas, 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  managing  the 
trade  concerns.” 

We  bee  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
words  in  the  above  “  Declaration”  which  we 
have  caused  to  be  printed  in  italics.  We 
presume  he  will  infer  that  “  general  rules, 
“subject  to  such  occasional  exceptions  as 
may  be  found  necessary,”  are  capable  of  an 
interpretation  and  application  very  favorable 
to  all  who  sign  them.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  interpretation  of  these  laws  is  a  privilege 
accorded  only  to  those  who  made  them. 
We  know  of  no  instance  in  which  small 
booksellers  have  been  permitted  to  interpret 
them  favorably  to  theu:  own  interests  with 
impunity. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  tbe  influence 
of  the  “Booksellers’  Association”  on  the 
public.  A  volume,  the  published  price  of 
which  is  12*.,  is  sold  to  the  trade  in  single 
copies  at  9«. ;  if  four  or  six  be  taken,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  respective  publishers, 


they  are  each  charged  at  8«.  6(f.  But  should 
the  purchaser  take  25  copies  at  once,  he  is 
only  charged  for  24,  at  8<.  6cf.  each,  thus 
making  a  total  discount  allowed  to  the  trade 
of  33  per  cent.,  which  is  therefore  the  amount 
paid  by  tbe  publisher  for  distribution,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  additional  10  per  cent,  retained  by 
himself  as  his  remuneration,  when  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  an  author.  The  very  members  of 
the  Committee  who  affect  the  greatest  con¬ 
cern  for  the  interest  of  the  small  bookseller — 
resolved  to  decide  for  him  upon  the  best  rules 
for  carrying  on  bis  business — are  of  opinion 
that  even  be  may  allow  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent.,  which  indicates  that  they  too  are  not 
insensible  that  the  price  is  too  high.  For 
facility  of  illustration,  we  shall  consider  tbe 
maximum  discount  utually  allowed  to  tbe 
trade,  33  and  sd  per  cent.,  or  one- third  of 
the  retail  price.  The  larger  discounts  given 
at  tbe  trade  sales  previously  alluded  to,  and 
by  special  arrangement,  to  the  great  houses, 
being  optional  with  each  publisher,  should  not 
be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
It  appears,  then,  that  when  the  nominal  price 
of  a  book  is  1 2«.,  the  publisher  really  sells  it  for 
about  8«.,  leaving  4«.  to  remunerate  the  agents 
who  place  the  l^k  in  the  hands  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Now  the  intelligent  and  enterprising 
portion  of  these  agents  give  incontroverUble 
evidence  that  they  are  willing  to  fulfil  their 
office  for  the  half,  and  even  for  a  third  of  this 
sum,  by  doing  so  when  they  dare ;  so  that  in 
the  one  case  the  public  pays  2«.,  and  in  the 
other  2«.  8d.  more  for  the  volume  than  is 
necessary.  It  is  but  a  poor  set-off  against 
the  loss  of  this  advantage  that  booksellers  are 
now  permitted  to  allow  10  per  cent.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  ticket  new  publications 
under  the  published  price ;  and  as  competition 
is  forbidden,  and  their  business  scope  conse¬ 
quently  restricted  within  very  narrow  limits, 
the  majority  of  booksellers  endeavor  to  make 
the  best  oi  a  bad  case  by  getting  the  full 
price  whenever  they  can. 

The  advantage  derived  by  the  public  from 
the  labors  of  tbe  Combination  Committee 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  our  readers,  if 
they  will  recall  the  fact,  that  during  the  short 
period  of  its  relaxation,  before  the  general 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  in  1850,  the  admirable 
works  issued  by  Mr.  Bohn,  in  his  Standard 
Library,  and  published  at  3s.  6d.  a  volume, 
could  be  seen  ticketed  throughout  the  me¬ 
tropolis  at  2s.  Od. ;  and  will  then  take  tbe 
trouble  of  ascertaining  the  price  they  must  pay 
for  the  same  volumes  now.  The  differences 
in  price  which  they  will  discover  is  tbe  direct 
consequence  of  a  certain  “  threatening  letter,” 
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dated  Nor.  20,  1850  (a  copy  of  it  is  before 
us),  which  was  addressed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  to  Mr.  Bohn,  and  which, 
forced  him,  after  long  resistafice,!*  sign  the 
bond.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  Committee  would  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  to 
raise  its  prices,  had  it  possessed  the  power. 
When  coercion  fails  of  its  object,  the  noncon¬ 
formist  is  made  the  subject  of  petty  persecu¬ 
tion.  If  he  should  happen  to  be  a  publisher, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  the  sale  of  his 
publications,  by  replying  to  customers  who 
ask  for  them,  that  there  are  "none  in  town,” 
“none  bound,”  or  that  they  are  "  out  of  print.” 

We  are  furnished  with  a  further  illustra¬ 
tion  from  the  experience  of  a  certain  im¬ 
porter  of  foreign  bwks,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  a  discount  of  25  and  30 
per  cent,  off  the  advertised  prices  of  the  works 
he  imported;  but  finding  that  these  prices 
were  a  serious  obstacle  to  extensive  sale, 
and  experiencing  much  difficult  in  maintain¬ 
ing  an  uniform  retail  price  in  England,  from 
the  varying  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
purchase  of  books  in  the  foreign  markets,  he 
determined  to  supply  the  public  with  the 
works  he  imported  at  the  cost  price  of  import¬ 
ation,  with  the  addition  only  of  a  remunera¬ 
tive  commission,  which  step  involved  a  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  usual  discount  to  the 
trade.  He  announced  this  intention  by  pub¬ 
lic  advertisement.  To  his  surprise  he  was 
summoned  before  the  Committee,  and  was 
threatened  with  excommunication  if  he  did 
not  suppress  the  obnoxious  advertisement. 
Having  signed  the  "  Regulations  ”  (under 
protest),  he  had  faithfully  adhered  to  them 
with  respect  to  English  books,  and  no  charge 
was  brought  against  him  of  having  violated 
them;  but  now  an  attempt  was  made  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  laws  of  the  Combination,  which 
when  enacted  had  reference  only  to  English 
books,  to  all  works  imported  from  abroad. 
This  he  felt  bound  to  resist.  While,  however, 
declining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conclave,  he 
furnished  its  members  with  the  reasons  which 
led  him  to  act  as  he  had  done.  They  were 
of  no  avail.  That  he  should  be  allowed  to 
manage  his  own  affairs  to  the  best  of  bis 
ability,  or  to  adjust  his  arrangements  to  meet 
the  exigency  of  circumstances,  was  a  proposi¬ 
tion  altogether  too  heretical  to  be  entertained. 
In  fact,  he  was  accused  by  the  chairman  of 
“  violating  all  principle  !”  “  Our  ancient 

percentage,  and  no  change,”  was  the  demand 
sought  to  be  enforced.  He  was  allowed  ten 
days  to  consider  and  recant.  In  the  interim 
he  wrote  to  the  Committee  to  the  effect,  that 


as  the  distance  of  bis  house  from  Paternoster 
Row  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  houses  to  purchase  from  him,  and  as  he 
was  convinced  that  the  nominal  price  of  the 
books  imported  had  been  fixed  much  too  high, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  allowing  a  large  discount 
to  the  trade,  he  determined  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  such  a  reduction  in  the  prices 
as,  while  enabling  him  still  to  allow  10  per 
cent.,  would  be  likely  to  result  in  an  increased 
demand  for  the  works  in  question ;  but  that 
the  proceedings  of  a  competitor  caused  an 
immediate  return  to  the  old  system,  although 
he  remained  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
plan  he  bad  tried  to  establish.  He  further  ex¬ 
plained,  that  the  works  he  deals  in,  being 
imported  only  in  small  quantities,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  purchased  through  an  agent  to  whom 
a  commission  is  paid,  as  direct  application  to 
each  publisher  would  be  too  laborious  to  be 
practicable  when  the  number  of  copies  re¬ 
quired  generally  varies  from  1  to  6,  and  only 
in  rare  instances  reaches  12  or  20.  Having 
added  to  the  original  charge  the  above  com¬ 
mission,  the  amount  expended  in  freight  and 
duty,  and  the  importer’s  profit,  the  total  cost 
of  the  books  is  so  augmented  by  the  time 
they  reach  London,  that  if  25  or  30  per  cent, 
more  be  added,  in  order  that  it  may  be  taken 
off  again  as  a  discount  to  the  trade,  the  retail 
price  becomes  almost  a  prohibitory  one,  and 
and  thus  acts  injuriously  both  on  the  public 
as  consumers  and  on  him  as  an  importer,  by 
preventing  the  growth  of  his  business.  These 
considerations,  and  the  intention  of  guarding 
himself  from  the  effects  of  the  competition 
he  had  already  experienced,  had  determined 
him,  he  said,  to  adopt  the  system  of  offering 
his  books  to  the  public  at  the  lowest  prices 
at  which  he  could  afford  to  import  them; 
and,  after  mature  deliberation,  he  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  change  iL  He  concluded  by  stating,  that 
several  eminent  publishers  concurred  with 
him  in  the  opinion  that  the  rules  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  were  not  intended  to  refer  to  foreign 
books,  but  that,  if  the  Committee  entertained 
an  opposite  view,  he  should  still  feel  that  be 
owed  it  both  to  himself  and  the  public  to 
adhere  to  the  resolution  he  had  formed. 

The  reply  to  this  statement  was  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Combi¬ 
nation,  informing  him  that  his  ticket  had  been 
"cancelled,”  and  that  the  fact  would  be 
duly  placarded  in  tbe  shops  of  the  metropolis ; 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  majority  of 
the  publishers  now  decline  to  supply  him 
with  their  publications.  To  the  honor  of 
Mr.  Bentley,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that,  in 
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consequence  of  these  proceedings,  he  has 
withdrawn  his  name  from  the  Association, 
and  that  many  years  ago  he  exerted  his  in* 
fiuence  in  favor  of  a  person  whom  the  Com¬ 
bination  likei>’ise  endeavored  to  crush. 

It  will  doubtless  occur  to  our  readers,  that 
though  the  members  of  the  Combination 
may  resolve  to  injure  nonconformists  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  yet,  in  so  numerous  a 
body  as  the  London  booksellers,  there  must 
be  many  who  concur  with  them,  and  who 
would  be  disposed  to  assist  them  in  procuring 
privately  such  books  as  they  require.  There 
are,  in  fact,  many  who  express  sympathy, 
and  still  more  who  give  it  tacitly ;  but  active 
help  is  not  so  easily  rendered.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  the  spy-system  is  not  still  in 
force,  but  if  not,  another  plan  for  detection, 
at  once  more  refined  and  effective,  has,  we 
understand,  been  adopted  ;  viz.,  to  mark  the 
copies  of  each  work  sold  to  the  trade  in  such 
a  manner  that,  when  they  are  bought  of  the 
retail  vendor,  the  publisher  can  by  examina¬ 
tion  determine  through  what  intermediate 
agent  they  were  obtained.  For  instance, 
suppose  a  retail  bookseller,  A.  B., — having 
refused  to  subscribe  the  Regulations — were 
desirous  of  replenishing  bis  stock,  and  were 
to  induce  a  friend,  C.  D.,  standing  well  in  the 
trade,  to  buy  for  him :  the  publishers,  or 
wholesale  dealers,  before  delivering  the  books 
to  C.  D.  would  put  in  each  a  private  mark, 
representing  bis  (C.  D.’s)  name,  so  tlmtinome- 
diately  on  their  being  exposed  in  A.  B.’s  shop, 
the  paid  secretary,”  by  purchasing  copies  for 
examination,  could  at  once  detect  the  offend¬ 
ers.  Such  petty  expedients  would  be  simply 
ludricous  but  for  the  seriousness  of  their  re¬ 
sults.  To  say  nothing  of  the  monstrous  as¬ 
sumption  implied  in  the  attempt  to  dictate 
to  thousands  of  men  the  terms  on  which  they 
shall  carry  on  their  business,  the  palpable  ef¬ 
fect  of  that  dictation  is  to  heighten  the  price 
of  works  and  thus  prevent  their  diffusion ; 
while  the  injury  resulting  to  writers,  though 
less  obvious,  is,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show, 
not  less  real  and  extensive. 

Lying  on  our  table  is  a  printed  copy,  occu¬ 
pying  two  folio  pages,  of  a  circular  which 
was  signed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Combi¬ 
nation,  and  then  industriously  carried  round 
London  for  the  purpose  of  signature  by|all  the 
booksellers  who  could  be  persuaded  or  intim¬ 
idated  into  lending  their  names  to  such  a 
document.  It  is  dated,  “  London,  February, 
1 852,”  and  the  preamble  runs  thus  ; — 

“The  retail  Booksellers  of  London  and  West¬ 
minster,  speaking  also  on  behalf  of  the  oilier  book¬ 
sellers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  having  beard  that 


an  appeal  has  been  made  to  some  influential  au¬ 
thors  against  the  regulations  of  the  bookselling 
trade,  begs  leave  respectfully  to  state  the  grounds 
of  those  regulations.” 

After  a  series  of  paragraphs,  equally  re¬ 
markable  for  their  cogent  reasoning  and  feli¬ 
citous  style,  and  admirably  fitted  to  obfuscate 
the  retailer  in  order  to  lure  him  into  giving 
his  signature,  the  document  is  wound  up 
with  this  triumphant  peroration  ; — 

“  The  bookselling  system  of  England  is  tlie 
growth  of  ages  :  it  was  defended  ^  Dr.  Johnson 
in  the  year  1756  (see  his  life  by  Boswell) ;  it  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  country,  and  better 
for  all  parties  ; — for  the  public,  on  account  of  the 
greater  facility,  convenience,  and  rapidity  with 
which  any  book  can  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  at  a  fixed  price,  which  can  always 
be  known  beforehand ;  such  advantages  do  not, 
to  such  an  extent,  exist  in  foreign  countries* ; 
fur  the  trade,  on  account  of  the  fixed  and  regular 
rate  of  profit,  although  that  profit  is  not  larger,  on 
the  whole,  than  that  of  booksellers  in  any  other 
country,  or  than  any  other  trade  in  this;  for  au¬ 
thors,  who  are  heller  paid  in  England  than  any¬ 
where  else,  ehufly  on  account  of  this  regular  bonk- 
seliing  system,  which  enables  a  publisher  to  judge 
what  he  may  calculate  upon." 

Authors  of  these  favored  isles,  think  of  the 
blessings  you  enjoy  I  Hush  your  notorious 
murmurings,  and  be  thankful !  Is  it  not 
demonstrated  that  you  are  better  paid  in 
England  than  elsewhere,  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  “  of  this  regular  bookselling  system, 
which  enables  a  publisher  to  judge  what  he 
may  calculate  upon  ?”  f  Alas  1  we  fear  the 

*  This  ignorant  error  is  refuted  by  what  i^  from 
the  protectionists  point  of  view,  the  far  more  com¬ 
plete  publishing  organization  of  Germany  already 
mentioned.  The  German  publishers  have  also  a 
regular  system  of  fixed  prices,  which  are  advertised 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  English  publishers, 
and  from  which  a  discount  of  25  and  83 1  per  cent, 
is  allowed,  even  when  books  are  distributed  d  eon- 
dilion,  with  a  credit  to  the  next  fair,  and  sometimes 
longer;  but  if  the  books  are  paid  for  in  cash,  they 
occasionally  allow  seven  copies  as  six. 

f  The  following  is  extracted  from  a  contribution 
by  O.  P.  R.  Jamea  Esq.,  to  the  “  Jonraal  of  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Society,”  for  1848.  “  Although  it  is  impossi¬ 

ble  for  us  to  state  the  number  of  copies  of  popular 
works  that  are  sold  in  France,  so  as  to  make  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  numbers  sold  in  England,  where 
t^rhape  it  might  be  equally  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
facta,  yet  we  have  received  from  a  source  on  which 
we  can  rely,  such  statements  regarding  the  remu¬ 
neration  to  French  authors  as  will  at  once  show 
that  the  sale  of  books  in  that  country  must  be  infinite¬ 
ly  more  extensive  than  our  own. 

"  There  are  two  ways,  we  arc  told,  of  remunera¬ 
ting  authors  in  France.  The  first  and  most  ordi¬ 
nary  with  writers  of  no  great  repute  is  to  fix  a 
certain  sum  per  copy  and  volume  printed,  varying 
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sensibilities  and  perceptions  of  Mr.  Macaulay 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  are  too  hardened  and 
obtuse  to  be  affected  by  this  touching  appeal. 
And^et  we  have  abundant  ground  for  stating, 
that  It  was  drawn  up  and  signed  for  the  es¬ 
pecial  behoof  and  edibcation  of  these  gentle¬ 
men.  They  were  known  to  have  expressed 
their  strong  disapproval  of  the  Combination, 
and  it  was  felt  that,  if  their  views  should  be¬ 
come  known,  the  weight  of  their  reputation 
and  influence  would  powerfully  determine 
the  current  of  public  opinion.  Six  months 
ago  Mr.  Gladstone  designated  the  association 
of  monopolists  as 

“  A  combination  alike  in  principle  unjust,  and 
in  practice  injurious,  both  to  the  public  and  those 
engaged  in  trade.”  He  generously  added — “  I 

from  one  to  two  francs.  Thus  for  a  work  of  one 
Tolnmr,  of  which  an  edition  of  2,000 copies  is  printed, 
an  author  of  no  high  repute  would  gain  from  2,000 
to  4,000  francs,  or  from  80/.  to  180/.,  and  if  of  more 
than  one  volume  at  the  same  rate.  These  volumes 
are  generally  in  12mo,  and  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  each  volume  in  this  calculation  does  not  con¬ 
tain  more  literary  matter  that  one-half  an  ordinary 
English  volume,  post  octavo.  Thus,  for  a  composition 
equalling  in  extent  one  volume  of  an  English  ro¬ 
mance,  a  French  writer  of  the  second  or  third  class 
gains  from  180/.  to  820/.,  as  much,  or  more,  than 
the  most  celebrated  writers  in  England  can  obtain 
per  volume  for  their  works.  At  the  first  outset  of 
their  literary  career,  the  famous  Balzac  and  the  no 
less  famous  George  iiiand,  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
two  francs  per  volume  for  every  copy  printed, 
yielding  them  a  profit  of  about  8,000  francs  for  each 
work.  But  as  tneir  reputation  increased  and  their 
fame  spread  thia  system  was  abandoned,  and  very 
large  sums  indeed  have  been  given  for  the  c^yright 
of  various  works  by  each  of  these  authors.  Thus  we 
are  credibly  informed,  that  for  a  work  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  in  amount  of  literary  matter  not  more  than 
one  volume  of  an  English  romance,  Balzac  can  at  any 
time  command  the  sum  of  80,000  franca,  or  more, 
which  is  a  much  higher  rate  of  remuneration  than 
has  ever  been  obtained  by  any  English  writer.  We 
find  that  Chateaubriand,  for  the  copyright  of  his 
complete  works,  after  the  first  sale  of  many  of  them 
was  past,  received  from  the  publisher,  L,Advocat, 
the  sum  of  600,000  francs  or  20,000/.,  and  We  are 
assured  he  once  asked  100,000  Prussian  dollars, 
or  about  16,000/.,  for  his  memoirs  alone.  M.  de 
Lamartine  received  from  the  publisher,  Gosselin, 
80,000  francs,  or  8,200/.,  for  hi^*'  Voyage  en  Orient,” 
or  Travels  in  the  East,  and  20,000  francs,  or  800/., 
for  his  “Harmonies  Poetiques.”  Victor  Hugo’s 
drama  of  “  Hemani”  produced  1 2,000  franca,  or  480/., 
by  the  sale  of  the  first  and  second  editions,  besides 
all  the  profits  derived  from  the  representation  on 
the  sta^,  which  have  been  calculated  at  about 
2000/.  “  Henri  IIL”  brought  into  Alexandre  Du¬ 

mas,  a  very  inferior  writer,  80,000  francs,  or  1,200/. 
Besides  these  we  might  cite  the  celebrat^  work  of 
Monsieur  Thiers,  the  “  History  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,”  which  was  sold  for  a  lsiyi*v  suio  than  any 
we  have  named ;  and  also  the  “  History  of  the  Con¬ 
sulate,”  aold,  before  it  was  written,  for  more  than 
the  “  Revolution.” 


would  advise  exhausting  all  the  means  of  friendly 
persuasion  before  placing  them  in  a  position  b^ 
fore  the  world  which,  whatever  view  they  may 
now  take,  they  would  soon,  I  think,  find  to  be 
damaging  and  disagreeable.” 

t 

The  reader  will  infer  from  the  following 
extract  (from  a  letter  addressed  to  us  a  short 
time  since),  what  answer  the  literary  protec¬ 
tionists  received,  when  they  presented  him 
with  the  circular  above  referred  to ; — 

“  I  have  made  it  known  to  more  than  one  prom¬ 
inent  publisher  of  my  acquaintance  in  writing 
very  recently,  that  only  feelings  of  personal  re¬ 
gard  have  restrained  me,  up  to  this  time,  from 
taking  more  public  steps  in  tne  matter.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  furnished  a  practical 
comment  on  his  own  words,  by  supplying 
certain  nonconforming  booksellers  with  his 
pamphlets  on  Italy,  which  his  publisher — 
being  a  member  of  the  Combination — could 
not  sell  to  those  persons. 

But  now  let  us  examine  the  effects  upon 
the  author,  “  of  this  regular  bookselling  sys¬ 
tem.”  Mr.  Babbage’s  analysis  of  the  whole 
expense  of  conveying  his  own  book  into  the 
hands  of  the  public,  shows  that  the  retail 
price,  6*.,  on  3,052  copies,  produces  9l5f. 
12<. ;  that  of  this  sum  266/.  Os.  lid.  was  paid 
for  printing,  paper,  and  taxes  on  paper  and 
advertisements ;  and  63/.  lit.  Sd.  was  deduct¬ 
ed  by  the  publisher  as  his  commission,  leav¬ 
ing  the  enormous  sum  of  279/.  15t.  4d.  to  be 
divided  among  the  wholesale  and  retail  book¬ 
sellers,  as  the  payment  for  their  labor  in  dis¬ 
tributing  the  work,  and  incurring  the  risks 
of  debt  incidental  to  the  operation.  But  Mr. 
Babbage  has  omitted  one  important  item, 
viz.,  that  every  twenty-fifth  copy  of  the  work 
is  also  given  to  the  distributors ;  25  being 
sold  as  24.  This  makes  a  difference  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  total  amount  realized  by  the 
publisher,  and  thus  adds  25/.  8s.  to  the  dis¬ 
tributor’s  share,  making  it  305/.  3s.  4d.  while 
the  author’s  share  is  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion,  minus  the  publisher’s  commis¬ 
sion  of  10  per  cent. ;  so  that,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Babbage,  306/.  4s.,  it 
is  only  283/.  6s.  lid.  That  gentleman  had 
to  pay  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  booksellers 
one-third  of  the  amount  realized  by  the  sale 
of  the  whole  edition  of  3,052  copies,  calcu¬ 
lated  at  the  retail  price,  in  addition  to  the 
63/.  11s.  8d.  deducted  as  commission  by  the 
publisher.  The  booksellers  received  21/. 

I  16s.  5d.  more  for  distributing  it  than  the 
author  received  for  writing  it!  Will  any 
i  man  who  is  free  from  the  trammels  of  an  anti- 
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qaated  system  permt  in  affirming  that  the 
author  is  benehtted  by  such  an  arrangement 
as  this?  But  if  the  immense  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  published  price  and  the  price  at 
which  the  b<^k  is  sold,  viz.,  one-third,  must 
obtain,  a  great  advantage  could  not  fail  indi¬ 
rectly  to  arise  from  the  establishment  of  free- 
trade  in  the  sale  of  books,  for  then  an  inevi¬ 
table  and  legitimate  competition  would  cause  j 
the  vendors  to  offer  to  retail  purchasers  the 
work  published  at  6t.  for  5*.  6d.,  6$.,  and  4s. 
6d.,  in  proportions  to  the  capital,  enterprise, 
and  skill  employed;  the  certain  result  of 
which  would  be  a  larger  sale,  and  therefore 
increased  profit  and  reputation  to  the  author. 
But  let  us  suppose  that,  after  liberating  the 
booksellers,  the  shackles  were  removed  from 
the  publishers  also,  and  that,  being  able  to 
publish  on  any  terms  they  pleased,  one  of 
them  were  to  issue  a  volume  the  size  of  Mr. 
Babbage’s,  and  at  the  same  price,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  he  should  charge  the 
trade  5s.  instead  of  4«.,  and  give  no  “  twenty- 
fifth  copy.”  The  result  would  be  a  sale 
equally  extensive  with  that  secured  by  the 
present  system,  and  assuming  the  edition  the 
same  as  that  of  Mr.  Babbit’s  work,  the 
profit  to  the  author  would  be  435/.  18«.  1  !</. 
instead  of — as  in  Mr.  Babbage’s  case — 283/. 
6«.  lid.  To  arrive  at  these  conclusions  we 
used  no  great  concentration  of  arithmetical 
power,  neither  did  we  find  it  necessary  to 
consult  Mr.  De  Morgan’s  Elssay  on  Proba¬ 
bilities  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  au¬ 
thors  need  not  absolutely  despair,  even 
though  “  the  regular  bookselling  system  of 
England,”  which  “  is  the  growth  of  ages,’ 
should  share  the  fate  of  other  equally  benefi¬ 
cent  institutions,  since  we  have  shown  that 
it  is  not  quite  indispensable  to  “enable  a 
publisher  to  judge  what  he  may  calculate 
upon.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  positive  advan¬ 
tages  which  would  result  from  an  abolition 
of  this  protective  system  may  help  us  to 
bear  the  loss  with  becoming  resignation.  In 
the  first  place,  the  author  would  be  more 
amply  compensated  for  his  works ;  secondly, 
their  increased  sale  would  give  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  a  larger  commission,  and  when  specu¬ 
lating  on  his  own  account,  a  larger  profit ; 
thirdly,  one  of  the  much  paraded  but  never 
accomplished  objects  of  the  Combination, 

“  TH*  FESPKCTABIUTT  OF  THE  TRADE,”  WOuld 

be  realized ;  for  immediately  that  a  healthy 
competition  were  possible,  men  of  intellect 
and  capital  would  become  booksellers,  and 
their  relative  success  would  take  rank 
among  their  brethren  according  to  their 


merit  and  intelligence,  whereas  the  present 
system  holds  up  the  stupid  and  ignorant, 
and  represses  the  enterprising  and  well- 
informed  to  one  monotonous  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  level ;  and  lastly,  all  readers  would  hail 
with  satisfaction  a  reform  by  which  they 
might  obtain  their  books  from  10  to  25  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  they  do  now. 

In  view  of  these  advantages  it  will  very 
naturally  be  asked,  “  why  is  the  old  system 
maintained,  since,  if  the  publishers  resisted 
it,  it  could  not  stand  a  single  day  ?”  A  full 
answer  to  this  question  would  demand  more 
space  than  we  can  give  to  it.  But  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  chief  reason  is,  that  the  great  pub¬ 
lishers  shrink  from  the  labor  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  are  conditions  essential  to  the 
management  of  their  business  on  a  sound 
and  right  basis.  They  find  it  most  conve¬ 
nient  to  contract  the  sphere  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  and  risks  as  much  as  possible,  and  this 
they  do  by  endeavoring  to  confine  the  sale 
of  their  publications  to  the  large  wholesale 
houses,  which  are  tempted  by  terms  far  more 
advantageous  than  those  offered  to  the  mass 
of  booksellers,  both  in  reference  to  discount 
and  credit,  to  buy  in  large  quantities,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  supply  the  trade  gener¬ 
ally  as  cheaply  as  if  application  were  made 
to  the  publishers  themselves.  Such  a  plan, 
of  course,  renders  a  thoroughly  good  under¬ 
standing  between  the  contracting  parties  ex¬ 
tremely  desirable ;  and  hence  if  the  book- 
merchant  feels  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  po¬ 
sition  against  the  possibility  of  competition, 
it  is  to  the  publisher  he  makes  his  first  ap¬ 
peal,  compliance  with  which  he  demands  in 
return  for  bis  valuable  aid.  The  publisher 
is  thus  induced  to  support  a  scheme  noto¬ 
riously  opposed  to  the  interests  of  literature 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  his  own  publications. 
The  great  publisher  has  a  right  to  dictate  his 
own  terms,  but  he  is  only  guilty  of  tyranny 
in  conspiring  with  the  monopolist  book-mer¬ 
chants  to  impose  them  as  a  stereotyped  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  smaller  houses.  Moreover,  while 
he  is  warranted  in  giving  the  enormous  dis¬ 
counts  of  40,  45,  and  even  50  per  cent,  from 
the  published  price  of  his  own  books,  for  the 
reasons  alleged  above,  it  is  bard  upon  the 
author  for  whom  he  publishes  “  on  commis¬ 
sion  ”  to  diminish  his  profit  by  subjecting  his 
book  to  the  same  system.  We  presume  it  is 
from  a  similar  desire  of  concentration  that 
English  publishers  manifest  such  reluctance 
to  adopt  the  continental  plan  of  sending  their 
publications  to  the  booksellers  in  town  and 
country  “o  condition,”  or  “on  sale  or  re¬ 
turn.” 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs 
achieved  by  science  in  any  age,  is  the  victo¬ 
ry  gained  over  that  distressing  and  humili-' 
Rting  deformity  of  body  and  mind  to  which 
the  term  rretinitm  has  been  applied.  A 
name,  alas!  but  too  familiar  with  those 
whom  pleasure  or  science  has  led  into  the 
mountain  wilds  of  Switzerland,  or  the  not 
less  wild  districts  of  Styria.  In  many  of 
the  valleys  of  those  countries,  especially  at¬ 
tractive  by  their  natural  beauty,  the  cretin 
has  stood  in  all  his  hideous  deformity  like  a 
blot  upon  creation,  marring  by  his  presence, 
and  the  associations  inseparable  from  it, 
much  of  the  pleasure  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  derived  from  the  grand  combina¬ 
tions  of  scenery.  Almost  every  writer  who 
has  traveled  in  those  parts,  has  mentioned 
this  sad  race. 

Speaking  of  the  village  of  Vaux,  Professor 
James  Forbes  says,  “  there  are  several  other 
villages,  and  Olloment  itself,  composed  of 
but  a  few  scattered  houses,  distinguished  by 
a  church,  is  pleasantly  situated.  But  here, 
as  at  Aosta,  the  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty 
is  rendered  impossible  by  the  loathsome  de¬ 
formity  of  the  inhabitants.  We  were  really 
shocked  to  find  that  none  of  the  villages 
through  which  we  passed  seemed  to  contain 
one  reasonable  human  being, — goitres  and 
cretinism  appeared  universal  and  insepara¬ 
ble  ;  repeatedly,  I  tried  to  obtain  an  answer 
to  a  simple  question  from  the  most  rational- 
looking  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  vain.  This 
astonished  and  shocked  us,  for  we  were  still 
at  a  height  of  four  thousand  English  feet 
above  the  sea,  where  these  maladies  com¬ 
monly  disappear;  and  we  looked  forward 
with  despair  to  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
guide  for  the  difficult  and  unknown  country 
which  we  were  next  to  traverse,  from  among 
such  a  population.”  Thus  it  is  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
In  Austria,  according  to  Dr.  Schausberger 
of  Steyer,  there  are  vast  and  populous 
parishes,  where,  in  the  annual  recruiting, 
there  cannot  be  found  a  single  man  capable 
of  bearing  arms;  at  Cros-Pecblani,  and  in 


the  villages  about  Pechlaru  and  Brunn,  not 
a  single  family  can  be  found  without  at  least 
one  of  these  unfortunate  beings ;  and  many 
families  are  entirely  composed  of  cretins,  or 
semi- cretins. 

Cox,  in  his  travels  in  Switzerland,  made 
many  inquiries  relative  to  cretins,  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  to  the  point  whether  these  unfortu¬ 
nates  are  held  in  regard  by  the  people  gen¬ 
erally  ;  for  it  has  been  asserted  by  some 
that  they  are  considered  positive  blessings 
from  heaven.  He  says,  “  upon  my  question¬ 
ing  some  gentlemen  of  this  country  at  the 
baths  of  Luck,  they  treated  the  notion  as 
absurd  and  false ;  but  whether  they  deliv¬ 
ered  their  real  sentiments,  or  were  unwilling 
to  confirm  what  might  lower  their  country¬ 
men  in  the  opinion  of  a  stranger,  will  admit, 
perhaps,  of  some  doubts ;  for  having  since 
that  time  frequently  inquired  among  the 
lower  ranks,  I  am  convinced  that  the  com¬ 
mon  people  esteem  them  blessings.  They 
called  them  souls  of  God  without  sin;  and 
many  parents  prefer  these  idiot  children  to 
those  whose  understandings  are  perfect; 
because,  as  they  are  incapable  of  intentional 
criminality,  they  consider  them  as  certain  of 
happiness  in  a  future  state.  These  idiots 
are  suffered  to  marry  as  well  among  them¬ 
selves  as  with  others.” 

A  similar  condition  to  that  which  obtains 
in  Switzerland,  exists  in  that  part  of  Tartary 
which  borders  on  the  great  wall  of  China. 
Cretins  and  goitres  are  very  common  there ; 
and  their  persons  being  considered  sacred, 
they  are  maintained  by  their  families  with 
peculiar  care. 

Reisbach  says  that  the  number  of  those 
who  have  the  goitre,  and  the  size  of  it,  is 
more  remarkable  in  Styria  than  in  Carinthia, 
Ukrania,  or  the  Tyrol.  By  some  the  disor¬ 
der  is  thought  owing  to  the  snow  and  ice- 
water,  and  to  the  particles  of  earth  and 
stone  with  which  the  wells  of  the  country 
are  impregnated.  Others  will  have  it  that 
it  arises  from  the  custom  of  seasoning  the 
meat  a  great  deal  and  drinking  cold  water 
afterwards;  but  the  worthy  Baron  begs 
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leave  to  add  a  fourth  cause,  which  is,  cold. 
“You  know,”  says  he,  “that  the  solar  rays 
being  reflected  on  all  sides  by  the  hills 
which  encompass  the  valleys,  occasion  an 
extraordinary  heat.  I  recollect,  as  I  have 
been  wandering  through  narrow  valleys,  to 
have  breathed  an  air  so  glowing  that  it 
seemed  to  come  from  a  furnace.  Whenever, 
therefore,  there  is  the  least  motion  in  the  air, 
the  pressure  will  make  it  more  sensibly  felt 
than  on  higher  vales  or  hills,  where  it  can 
expand  more ;  the  cold  is  consequently 
greater.  Now,  as  these  people  commonly 
go  with  their  necks  and  throats  bare,  when* 
ever  there  is  a  cool  current,  the  weak  part 
of  the  throat  is  first  attacked  by  the  moist¬ 
ure,  and  the  perspiration  there  is  stopped.” 
Reisbach  adds  a  very  extraordinary  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  bigotry  of  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  cretins  are  reverenced.  A  certain 
cl^s,  called  the  IVindet,  who  are  mixed 
with  the  Germans,  distinguish  themselves  by 
a  superstitious  custom,  which,  he  says  with 
truth,  does  little  honor  to  the  human  under¬ 
standing,  and  would  have  been  incredible  if 
he  had  not  had  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of 
the  fact  before  his  eyes.  “  Many  years  ago 
they  set  out,  in  company  with  some  Hunga¬ 
rian  enthusiasts,  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
German  miles  distant,  to  cut  off  the  beard  of 
a  cruciflx  there.  Every  seven  years  this 
operation  is  repeated,  as  in  this  space  of 
time  the  beard  grows  again  to  its  former 
length.  The  rich  persons  of  the  association 
send  the  poorer  ones  as  their  deputies,  and  the 
magistrates  of  Cologne  receive  them  as  am¬ 
bassadors  from  a  foreign  prince.  They  are 
entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and 
a  councillor  shows  them  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  things  in  the  town.  I  know  not  whether 
we  ougb^t  to  laugh  most  at  the  remote  town 
of  Cologne,  or  at  those  poor  peasants. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  excuse  for  the  for¬ 
mer,  as  the  farce  brings  in  large  sums  of 
money  at  stated  intervals,  and  may,  there¬ 
fore  deserve  political  encouragement;  but 
still,  however,  it  is  the  most  miserable  and 
meanest  way  of  gain  that  can  be  imagined. 
These  Windei  have  alone  the  right  to  shave 
our  Saviour,  and  the  beard  grows  only  for 
them.  They  firmly  believe  that  if  they  did 
not  do  this  service  to  the  crucifix,  the  earth 
would  be  shut  to  them  for  the  next  seven 
years,  and  there  would  be  no  harvest.  For 
this  reason  they  are  obliged  to  carry  the 
hair  home  with  them  as  the  proof  of  having 
fulfilled  their  commission,  the  returns  of 
which  are  distributed  amongst  the  difierent 


communities,  and  preserved  as  holy  relics. 
The  Imperial  Court  has  for  a  long  time  en¬ 
deavored  in  vain  to  prevent  this  emigration, 
which  deprives  agriculture  of  so  many  use¬ 
ful  hands.  When  the  Windes  could  not  go 
openly,  they  went  clandestinely.  At  length 
the  Court  thought  of  the  expedient  of  for¬ 
bidding  the  regency  of  Cologne  to  let  them 
enter  the  town,  ^is  happened  six  years 
ago,  and  the  numerous  embassy  was  obliged 
to  beg  its  way  back  again  without  the  won¬ 
derful  beard,  which,  without  doubt,  the  Ca¬ 
puchins,  to  whom  the  crucifix  belonged, 
used  to  put  together  from  their  own.  1  do 
not  hear  but  that  since  this  accident  the  corn 
has  come  up  as  well  as  before ;  but  whether 
the  beard  is  still  growing  or  not,  I  cannot 
say.” 

In  a  recent  number  of  an  American  peri¬ 
odical,  there  is  a  curious  account,  by  Dr. 
Foote,  of  the  prevalence  of  goitre  and  cretin¬ 
ism  in  South  America.  Ibe  goitre  was  a 
frequent  disease  in  every  part  of  New  Gran¬ 
ada  visited  by  him,  prevailing  equally  in  the 
Tierra  CalUnte  ad  Tierra  Templada.  In 
some  small  towns  full  one  half  of  the  adult 
population  were  afflicted  with  it,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  In  some  cases,  the  deformity 
was  enormous.  The  old  and  now  deserted 
city  of  Mariquita  was  terribly  afflicted  with 
it. '  This  city  was  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
low  range  of  mountains,  but  the  new  town  of 
Mariquita  is  on  the  plain,  a  league  or  more 
ffom  the  mountains :  bright  com  water  runs 
through  all  the  streets,  the  climate  is  deli¬ 
cious  though  warm,  and  the  town  is  embo¬ 
somed  in  the  most  luxuriant  tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion.  In  the  few  hours  spent  there  by  Dr. 
Foote,  he  did  not  see  one  grown-up  person 
of  the  common  orders  free  from  goitre !  He 
ascribes  its  frightful  prevalence  to  the  innu¬ 
tritions  and  insufiBcient  food,  sleeping  in 
close,  ill- ventilated  rooms,  and  intermarriage 
for  more  than  a  century.  Much  was  said  to 
him  of  the  efficacy  of  a  wonderful  balsam 
gathered  from  the  forests  in  the  mountains 
on  the  confines  of  Ecuador  and  Peru.  This 
substance  resembled  crude  bees- wax,  was 
slighty  aromatic,  with  a  pungency  of  taste, 
and  became  very  soft  with  a  little  working 
in  the  hand.  It  was  applied  externally,  and 
was  said  to  act  with  great  efiect  in  diminish¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  goitres. 

Whilst  at  Bogota  he  was  told  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  fact  in  natural  history  by  Dr.  Davoren, 
which,  if  true,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Some 
years  before  Dr.  Davoren  had  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  a  handsome  Newfoundland  bitch,  which 
was  attacked  with  goitre.  Whilst  suffering 
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from  it  she  had  a  litter  of  puppies,  all  per¬ 
fectly  well  formed,  but  all  canine  cretins! 
As  they  grew  up  they  showed  no  signs  of 
intelligence,  were  harmless,  and  knew  how  to 
eat,  but  that  was  all.  Every  pains  was  taken 
with  them,  but  without  success,  for  they 
were  as  thorough  idiots  as  could  be  con¬ 
ceived.  The  mother  being  very  valuable, 
was  placed  under  medical  treatment,  which 
speedily  got  rid  of  the  goUre,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  she  bore  another  litter  of  puppies, 
every  one  of  which  displayed  the  character¬ 
istic  qualities  and  keen  sagacity  which  espe¬ 
cially  distinguished  the  mother. 

It  is  not  every  one  of  our  readers  who  has 
had  the  fortune,  good  or  evil  as  it  may  be 
thought,  to  see  one  of  these  said  cretins ;  and 
in  order  that  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  them, 
we  give  a  rather  favorable  portrait,  drawn 
by  an  able  observer.  Dr.  John  Forbes.  The 
patient  was  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  very  respectable  parents.  “  He  is  a 
heavy  lumpish  idiot,  nearly  deaf  and  quite 
dumb.  He  can  drag  himself  about  the  room 
on  his  knees,  but  can  neither  stand  nor  walk. 
Hill  head  is  large  and  angular,  and  of  irregu¬ 
lar  shape,  but  his  forehead  is  of  fair  size,  and 
not  stunted,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  in 
common  idiots.  He  amuses  himself  with 
little  playthings  like  a  child  of  two  years 
old,  placing  the  pieces  in  line  and  figures  and 
so  forth.  He  manifests  a  certain  degree  of 
affection  towards  his  mother  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  was  exhibited  to  me  with¬ 
out  the  least  reserve,  and  his  own  mother 
spoke  of  his  condition  and  doings  with  appa- 
parent  unconcern,  if  not  with  positive  lev- 
ity.” 

The  poet  Juvenal  alludes,  in  his  twelfth 
Satire,  to  the  prevalence  of  bronchocele,  or 
goitre,  among  the  people  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  Pliny  attributes  it  to  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  water,  an  idea  whieh,  though  er¬ 
roneous,  is  still  extensively  entertained.  Goi¬ 
tre,  though  not  mentioned  in  reference  to  the 
cretin  just  described,  is  a  usual  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  malady. 

Until  within  the  last  ten  years  cretins  had 
been  abandoned  as  a  set  of  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  pariahs,  outcasts  beyond  the  pale  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  of  skill.  But  there  arose  a  man 
with  the  heart  of  Howard,  and  with  talents 
well  fitted  to  second  his  philanthropic  wishes. 
To  these  miserable  cretins  he  turned  a  pity¬ 
ing  eye,  and  determined  to  devote  his  talents 
and  his  energies  to  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition.  Modest  and  humble  though  he 
be,  simple  in  manners,  disinterested  in  mo¬ 
tive,  the  name  of  Dr.  Qdooenbuhl  will  be 


inscribed  hereafter  in  the  honorable  list  of 
benefactors  to  their  race.  It  may,  perhaps, 
add  to  the  interest  of  his  acts,  if  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  man  is  prefixed  to  his  deeds. 
The  scene  in  which  we  most  distinctly 

fiicture  Dr.  Giiggenbuhl  was  at  one  of  the 
ullest  and  most  interesting  of  Lord  Rosse’s 
eonversazionet, — meetings  replete  with  inter¬ 
est,  and  crowded  with  men  of  every  calibre, 
from  the  heaviest  artillery  to  the  lightest 
skirmishers ;  though  such  skirmishers  must 
have  fired  a  shot  or  two  to  some  purpose. 

Imagine  in  the  crowd  which  swept  through 
his  lordship’s  suite  of  rooms,  a  small  foreign- 
looking  man,  with  features  of  a  Grecian  cast, 
and  long,  shoulder-covering  black  hair ;  look 
at  that  man’s  face  :  there  is  a  gentleness,  an 
amiability  combined  with  intelligence  which 
wins  you  to  him.  His  dress  is  peculiar  in 
that  crowd  of  white  cravats  and  acres  of 
cambric  shirt-fronts.  Black,  well-worn 
black,  is  his  suit ;  but  bis  vest  is  of  black 
satin,  double-breasted,  and  buttoned  closely 
up  to  the  throat: — it  is  Dr.  Guggenbubi, 
the  mildest,  the  gentlest  of  men,  but  one  of 
those  calm,  reflecting  minds  that  pushes  on 
after  a  worthy  object,  undismayed  by  diffi¬ 
culties,  undeterred  by  ridicule  or  rebuff. 

The  mention  of  bis  peculiar  style  of  vest 
recalls  to  our  mind  an  anecdote  now  cur¬ 
rent,  which  is  said  to  have  bad  its  origin  in 
the  divisions  which  at  present  agitate  the 
Church ;  divisions  giving  rise  to  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  costume,  significant  or  harmless  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  wearer. 

The  story  goes,  that  not  long  since  a 
severe-looking  gentleman  called  upon  a  fash¬ 
ionable  clerical  tailor,  and  intimated  his  in- 
teption  of  patronizing  him  to  the  extent  of  a 
suit — '*  but,”  said  he,  as  the  man  of  tapes 
flourished  those  symbols,  *‘I  wish  them 
made  in  a  particular  manner.  The  coat  col¬ 
lar  must  be  short,  the  waist  long,  the  but- 
I  tons  rather  far  apart.  The  waistcoat,  which 
must  be  of  the  best  black  silk,  must  be 
double-breasted,  to  button  close  up  to  the 
neck,  and  — ”. —  “Oh,  certainly,  sir,”  said 
the  foreman,  “  I  know  your  style  pre-cisely, 
sir! — Now,  John!  take  down  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  address.  What  name,  sir  ?” 

**Thb  Revere!ii>  Barrabas  Cowl, 

Rectory  of  Saint  Blasins, 
Little  Peddlington.” 

“Very  good,  sir. — Eleven,  three, — four 
nine. — Lightish  about  the  neck,  sir  ?  Yes, 
sir ;  M.B.  style.  Seven,  Eleven." 

** M.B.  style!”  said  Mr.  Cowl;  “what 
d’ye  mean  by  that  ?” 
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“  Oh,  nothing,  sir !  Mere  term  in  trade, 
sir.  Well  OTer  the  hips,  I  s’pose  ?” 

“  Of  course,  but  not  too  tight  in  the  waist. 
But  what  do  you  mean  by  M.B.  style  ?” 

“Mere  term,  sir,  I  assure  you.  Head 
well  up — tbank  ye,  sir — Seventeen  four  and 
clerical  front — easy.  Pockets  at  side,  sir  ? 
and  watch-pocket — That’l  do,  sir !” 

“  But,”  said  Mr.  Cowl,  whose  curiosity 
was  thoroughly  aroused,  “  I  insist  upon 
knowing  what  you  mean  by  M.  B.  style. 
What  is  it?” 

“  Well,”  said  the  knight  of  the  shears, 

“  if  you  really  mutt  know,  sir,  why,  we  calls 
those  high  doubled-breasted  waistcoats  and 
long  frocks,  the  M.  B.  style,  and  M.  B.  stands 
for  *Mark  of  the  Beast.  That’s  it,  sir!” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cowl  departed  with  his  cu¬ 
riosity  thoroughly  satished. 

To  return  from  (his  digression  to  the  point 
whence  we  departed. 

Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  having  turned  his  mind 
to  the  investigation  of  cretinism,  soon  col¬ 
lected  sufficient  data  to  enable  him  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  mind,  though  ex¬ 
isting  independently  of  the  body,  is  depen¬ 
dent  for  its  due  manifestation  on  the  healthy 
condition  of  that,  its  material  envelope  ;  and 
he  traces  the  origin  of  morbid  symptoms 
which  exist  in  cretins  to  defective  or  impro¬ 
per  nutrition  in  early  childhood.  The  pati¬ 
ents  then  deteriorate  from  year  to  year, 
until  the  human  dignity  becomes  entirely 
degraded.  * 

Among  the  causes  of  cretinism,  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  the  most  powerful.  Dr. 
James  Forbes  mentions  the  valley  of  Aosta 
as  a  great  seat  of  cretinism.  Now  it  has 
been  shown  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  F6der6, 
that  in  this  valley  the  atmosphere  is  main¬ 
tained  in  a  state  of  humidity  by  the  exhala¬ 
tions  from  the  marshes,  and  from  the  ri\’er 
which  flows  slowly  through  it;  the  lofty 
mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded  serving 
at  once  to  reflect  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and, 
with  the  curvatures  of  the  valley,  to  retard 
the  free  current  of  air  ;  and  he  further  found 
that  the  most  humid  situations  contained  the 
greatest  number  of  cretins.  It  was  known 
that  the  progress  of  cretinism  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  can  be  arrested,  by  removing  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  a  locality  where  the  air  is  drier, 
urer,  fresher,  and  more  favorable  to  a 
ealthy  nutrition. 

Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  then,  having  satisfled 
himself  on  ^ese  points,  determined  to  make 
an  experiment  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
means, — and  the  means  of  a  physician  in 
Switzerland  are  not  exactly  those  of  a  Roths- 
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child, — as  to  whether,  by  bringing  to  bear 
upon  cretinism  the  whole  battery  of  physical 
and  mental  cultivation,  it  might  not  be  made 
as  amenable  to  treatment  as  other  bodily 
and  mental  infirmities.  He,  therefore,  es¬ 
tablished  a  model  institution  on  the  Abend- 
berg,  of  which  we  propose  to  give  some  par¬ 
ticulars,  principally  derived  from  Dr.  John 
Forbes’  charming  work. 

Abendberg  is  one  of  the  green  barriers  in¬ 
closing  the  plain  of  Interlachen ;  it  lies  to 
the  south-west  of  the  village,  its  northern 
base  abutting  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  lake  of  Thun.  Its  elevation  above  the 
level  of  this  lake,  and  the  plain  of  Interlach¬ 
en,  may  probably  be  three  thousand  five 
hundred  English  feet,  that  is,  about  five 
thousand  three  hundred  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  cretin  establishment  of  Dr. 
Guggenbuhl  is  situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  this  mountain,  within  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  of  its  summit ;  the  mountain  from 
its  base  to  the  hospital  is  completely  covered 
by  trees,  chiefly  fir  and  beech,  which  agree¬ 
ably  shade  the  steep  zig-zag  path. 

llie  mule-path  terminates  at  a  small  open 
terrace  surmounted  by  a  green  slope,  stretch¬ 
ing  a  considerable  distance  up  the  mountain, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  forest. 
It  is  on  this  small  terrace,  which  looks  like 
a  step  in  the  mountain,  that  the  cretin  estab¬ 
lishment  is  built,  and  the  green  slopes  above 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  me^ows  for 
pasture  and  hay,  and  as  an  exercising  ground 
for  the  patients. 

On  the  green  slopes.  Dr.  Forbes  encoun¬ 
tered  some  twenty  of  Dr.  Guggenbuhl’s  pa¬ 
tients,  or  pupils,  climbing  the  bill  for  air, 
exercise,  and  amusement,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  a  well-dressed  young  man,  and 
two  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  belong  to 
the  establishment.  They  were  all  children, 
from  the  age  of  twelve  or  thereabouts  down 
to  three  or  four ;  one  was  carried  by  a  ser¬ 
vant,  being  incapable  of  walking.  They 
were  running,  and  waddling,  and  tumbling  on 
the  grass,  and  playing  in  their  own  way  with 
the  servants,  with  one  another,  and  with  a 
fine,  good-natured  dog,  who  made  one  of  the 
party,  and  who  was  probably  of  nearly  the 
same  intellectual  calibre  as  some  of  his  poor 
biped  companions.  They  were  all  neatly  and 
cleanly,  though  plainly  dressed,  and,  like 
most  individuals  of  the  pitiable  class  to 
which  they  belong,  were  cheerful  and  appa¬ 
rently  happy.  The  motherly  care  shown  to 
them  by  the  excellent  Sisters  was  delightful 
to  witness.  Sitting  down  in  the  sun  on  the 
beautiful  soft  grass,  or  trooping  about  with 
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tbat  social  instinct  that  seenas  so  strong  in 
idiots,  with  endless  shaking  of  hands,  and 
the  same  monotonous  greeting  repeated 
again  and  again,  they  renewed  a  scene 
which  the  narrator  had  witnessed — and 
which  is  daily  to  be  witnessed — at  the  Asy¬ 
lum  for  Idiots  at  Highgate  Hill. 

In  making  his  selection  of  the  Abendberg, 
Dr.  Otkggenbuhl  wisely  bore  in  mind  the 
importance  of  external  influences  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  slumbering  faculties  of  his  pa¬ 
tients,  and  he  therefore  took  into  considera¬ 
tion,  not  simply  its  air  and  sun,  its  dryness, 
its  sheltered  exposure,  and  facilities  for  exer¬ 
cise,  but  also  its  local  charms,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenes  which  surround  it, 
and  which  force  themselves  incessantly  on 
the  senses  of  the  pupils,  without  any  eSbrt 
on  their  part  or  that  of  others. 

Besides  these  general  influences,  which 
are  constantly  and  steadily  at  work,  there  is 
a  steady  employment  of  measures  intended 
to  act  directly  in  developing  the  mental  fa¬ 
culties,  and  which  comprehend  everything 
included  under  the  term  education.  When 
of  a  fitting  age,  the  pupils  must  attend  the 
school- room  for  certain  short  periods  of  the 
day  ;  and  there  they  are  carefully  disciplined 
hy  teachers,  and  by  the  Doctor  himself,  in 
exercising  their  feeble  faculties  of  thought, 
and  in  acquiring  such  small  modicums  of 
knowledge  as  their  respective  capacities  can 
grasp.  By  this  judicious  combination  of  in¬ 
fluences  the  result  is  in  many  instances  ar¬ 
rived  at,  so  happily  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  of  Wordsworth : 

“  Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  Universe  ! 

Thou  soul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought 
And  giv’st  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion  !  Not  in  vain. 

By  day  or  starlight,  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childhood  did'st  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passiona  that  build  up  our  human  soul : 

Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man. 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things, 
With  life  aiM  nature :  purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 

And  sanctifying  by  such  discipline 
Both  pain  and  wtr — until  we  recognise 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart’' 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  we  are 
enabled  to  lay  before  oor  readers  the  latest 
information  which  has  been  afforded  on  the 
subject  of  Dr.  Ouggenbubl’s  labors,  and  of 
the  results  which  Imve  sprung  from  them  ; 
but  before  doing  so  we  must  for  a  moment 
pause  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
dear  friend,  now  no  more,  through  whose 
teal,  and  the  liberal  support  of  bis  family. 


most  important  pecuniary  assistance  was  ren¬ 
dered  to  Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  when  his  means 
were  pamfully  cramped.  The  late  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Twining — a  member  of  a  family  ever 
distinguished  by  its  generosity — visited  the 
Abendberg  in,  we  believe,  1845,  and  on  bis 
return  to  England  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  earnestly  and  successfully  advo¬ 
cated  the  cause.  His  valuable  life  was  closed 
soon  after,  but  his  name  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  stanch¬ 
est  supporters  of  the  system  of  education  of 
cretins  and  idiots. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  Report  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Swiss  Natural  History  Society  at  Glarus,  in 
1851,  by  Dr.  Guggenbuhl : 

“  Since  this  Society  first  took  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  cause  and  cure  of  cretinism,  in 
1840,  a  strong  impulse  has  been  felt  for  this 
important  cause  throughout  Europe.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  appointed  a  special  commis¬ 
sion  to  inquire  into  it.  The  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Paris  brought  the  subject  to  a 
scientific  examination,  and  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  considered  the  cause  of  cretinism 
and  the  model  Institution  of  the  Abendberg 
at  several  of  its  annual  meetings.  It  is  one 
of  the  valuable  results  of  the  labors  carried 
on  in  the  Institution  of  the  Abendberg  during 
the  last  ten  years,  to  have  proved  that  om- 
tAird  of  the  miserable  cretins  are  curable, 
and  the  remainder  capable  of  considerable 
improvement  in  mind  and  body.  A  period 
of  ten  years  is,  however,  too  short  to  obtain 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  we 
must  wait  until  the  longer  continuance  of 
studies  in  this  disease  may  enable  us  U>  effect 
a  much  larger  and  more  favorable  result 
Cretinism,  founded  on  a  dormant  state  of 
body  and  mind,  is  obvious  from  its  very 
commencement,  and  the  treatment  of  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  best  in  the  earliest  periods  of  life. 
The  cretin  possesses  generally  /tiling,  even 
when  all  other  powers,  mental  and  bodi¬ 
ly,  are  wanting.  Kindness  and  benevolence 
are,  therefore,  the  chief  means  by  which  we 
can  gain  an  influence  over  them,  and  endea¬ 
vor  to  open  the  intellectual  world  to  them. 
This  is  nmt  practicable  in  the  sphere  of  do¬ 
mestic  life ;  for  this  reason  we  have  adopted 
in  the  Abendberg  the  system  of  apportioning 
a  smalf  number  of  children  to  one  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  Sisters  who  serve  the  Institution,  and. 
take  the  place  of  mothers  to  the  afllicted  lit¬ 
tle  cretins. 

”  The  necessity  of  erecting  the  hospital 
upon  a  mountain  spot  has  lately  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  experiments  of  a  French  phy- 
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sician,  Niepce,  who  applied  all  the  reme-  ' 
dies  he  had  learnt  to  employ  during  a  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  Abendberg,  to  the  poor  cretins 
in  the  Department  of  the  Hautes  Alpes. 
The  attempts  were  entirely  without  success 
in  the  valleys.  It  was  only  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  removed  to  the  mountains  that 
the  means  used  produced  any  good  result. 
It  is  now  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that 
similar  Institutions  will  be  established 
throughout  Europe,  to  lighten  the  darkness 
of  the  benighted  cretins. 

“  The  latest  practical  inquiries  have  taught 
us  the  true  difference  between  cretins  and 
idiots.  The  idiot  is  weak  in  mind  without  of 
necessity  infirmity  of  body  ;  the  cretin  suf¬ 
fers  many  bodily  defects  added  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  mind.  The  more  regular  the 
bodily  formation  of  the  child,  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  is  the  treatment  for  cure. 

“  A  very  interesting  course  of  experiments 
has  been  carried  on  in  different  countries  on 
the  water  fit  for  drinking.  Dr.  Grange,  a 
Frenchman,  has  maintained  that  goitre  and 
cretinism  depend  on  the  magnesia  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Chemical  analysis,  however,  proves 
this  to  be  an  error.  At  St.  Vincent,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Sardinia,  where  cretinism  prev.nils  to 
a  fearful  extent,  the  drinking  water  is  per¬ 
fectly  pure  and  good.  At  Coire,  in  the 
French  department  of  the  Isere,  there  is  a 
spring  which  is  said  to  cause  goitre,  and  yet 
contains  no  magnesia,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
one  spring  which  cures  goitre,  is  found  to 
contain  0*052  of  salts  of  magnesia. 

“  During  a  journey  which  I  made  through 
England  and  Scotland  last  year,  I  discovered 
some  cnetin  children  in  several  villages  of 
Somersetshire  and  Lancashire.  In  the  annual 
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meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at 
Ipswich  this  year  (1851)  the  subject  was 
again  brought  forward,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  statistical  and  other  inquiries  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  throughout  the  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain.” 

We  will  conclude  with  a  passage  from 
Plato,  so  apposite,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  laying  before  our  readers  one  or 
two  of  the  recorded  thoughts  of  that  wise 
and  great  philosopher.* 

“  When  a  body  that  is  large  and  superior 
to  the  soul  in  power  is  joined  with  a  small 
and  weak  intellect — there  being  naturally 
two  classes  of  desires  in  man,  one  of  aliment 
on  account  of  the  body,  the  other  of  wisdom 
for  the  sake  of  our  most  divine  part :  in  this 
case,  the  motions  of  the  more  powerful  pre¬ 
vailing,  and  enlarging  what  is  their  own,  but 
making  the  reflective  part  of  the  soul  deaf, 
indocile,  and  oblivious,  thus  induce  igno¬ 
rance,  the  greatest  of  all  diseases.  There  is 
one  safety  then  for  both ;  neither  to  move 
the  soul  without  the  body,  nor  the  body 
without  the  soul ;  in  order  that,  by  mutually 
resisting  each  other,  they  may  be  equally 
balanced,  and  in  perfect  health.  The  mathe¬ 
matician,  then,  or  any  one  else  who  ardently 
devotes  himself  to  any  intellectual  pursuit, 
should  at  the  same  time  engage  the  body  in 
gymnastic  exercises  ;  and  the  man  agmn  who 
is  careful  in  rightly  forming  his  body,  should 
at  the  same  time  therewith  unite  the  motions 
of  the  soul  in  the  exercises  of  music  and  ail 
philosophy  ;  if  at  least  he  intends  to  be  one 
that  may  justly  be  called  beautiful,  and  at 
the  same  time  right  good.” 


*  Plato,  Scripta.  Tinueus,  Ixix. 


Th*  Frxxcu  UsiviRSiTT. — Three  prominent  pro- 
feseors  of  the  French  University  have  recently  been 
removed — Michelet,  Edgar  Quinet,  and  Mickiewicz. 
Jules  Michelet  had  belonged  to  the  University 
since  1821,  and  has  professed  successively  the  dead 
languages,  history,  and  philosophy.  His  histories 
and  biographies  have  given  him  a  wide-spread  and 
enduring  reputation.  His  course  of  ledures  was 
supendM  on  the  12th  of  March,  1851,  by  M.  Giraud, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Jesuits,  against  whom  M.  Michelet  had  waged 
a  moct  unremitting  warfare.  Since  that  period  he 
has  not  resumed  his  functions.  Quinet  was  made 
Professor  of  the  Languages  and  Literature  of 
Southern  Europe  in  1841,  and  in  1846  received  a 
ublic  censure  from  M.  Guizot  for  his  tendency  to 
emocratic  opinions.  His  popularity  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  judged  advisable 
to  molest  him.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chambers  in 


1848,  where  he  always  voted  with  the  Republi¬ 
cans  He  wrote  two  pamphlets,  one  on  the  State 
of  Siege,  and  one  on  the  Expedition  to  Rome, 
which  made  a  lasting  impression.  Adam  Mickie¬ 
wicz  is  a  Lithuanian  by  birth,  and  a  Frenchman  by 
adoption.  The  publication  of  a  Hymn  to  Truth 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  Russian  author¬ 
ities,  and  he  was  requested  to  retire  to  the  Crimea, 
and  remain  there  till  further  notice.  His  friends, 
however,  obtained  his  pardon,  on  condition  that  he 
should  never  return  to  Poland.  He  went  to  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Goethe.  In 
1841,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Slavonic 
language  and  literature  at  the  Collem  of  France. 
He  is  dismUeed,  like  his  colleagues,  for  his  demo¬ 
cratic  opinions.  A  work  written  by  him  during 
his  wanderinn,  entitled  “  Book  of  the  Pilgrims  of 
Poland,”  has  been  translated  by  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert 
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FENIMORE  COOPER.* 


Thk  literature  of  America  is  as  yet  com¬ 
paratively  young.  Her  progress  in  this  res¬ 
pect  has  scarcely  been  co-extensive  with  her 
progress  towards  the  highest  political  emi¬ 
nence.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  talent  in  a  nation 
will  be  her  improvement  in  internal  refine¬ 
ment.  By  the  literature  of  a  country  we 
judge  more  than  by  any  other  sign  of  the 
height  of  civilization  it  has  attained,  and 
from  the  tone  of  thought  breathing  through¬ 
out,  discover  the  spirit  of  a  people,  and  what 
position  it  is  content  to  occupy.  When 
Greece  had  reached  the  highest  point  in  its 
career  of  civilization,  then  also  its  literature 
most  flourished,  its  poets  were  most  honored, 
its  philosophers  most  appreciated .  The  time, 
however,  is  not  far  distant  when  America 
will  perpetuate  the  genius  of  her  people  in 
works  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  she  is  destined  to  occupy  in  the  world’s 
history.  Already  we  have  evidences  that 
such  will  be  the  case,  and  if  they  are  not 
numerous,  and,  compared  with  our  own  more 
gigantic  accomplishments,  are  only  weak  and 
feeble  efforts,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature  in  which  some  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  America  do  not  occupy  a  favorable 
position :  Prescott,  Stephens,  Washington  Irv¬ 
ing,  in  history  and  travels  ;  Channing  as  an 
essayist ;  Cooper  as  a  novelist ;  Bryant,  Dana, 
Pierpont,  and  Longfellow,  as  poets. 

For  whatever  advantages  America  possess¬ 
es,  however,  in  this  respect,  she  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  indebted  to  England.  The  want  of  a 
grand  literature  of  her  own  is  supplied  by 
that  of  the  mother  country,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  she  possesses  the  fruits  of 
our  research  and  knowledge — a  knowledge 
which  is  the  glorious  production  of  centuries 
of  indefatigable  labor — without  the  necessity 
of  translation  or  the  expense  of  copyright, 
and  that  inventions  of  every  kind  are  at  her 
disposal  without  the  restrictions  of  patents. 
Most  of  the  popular  publications,  as  well  as 
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the  more  elaborate  and  scientific  works  of 
Europe,  are  imported  for  her  use,  reprinted 
at  her  presses,  and  rapidly  dispersed  through¬ 
out  every  portion  of  the  republic. 

We  have  some  reason  to  fear,  that  the 
ease  with  which  our  friends  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  are  enabled  to  supply  their  own  de¬ 
ficiency  of  works  and  periodicals,  tends  great¬ 
ly  to  retard  the  advance  of  literature.  It  is 
far  more  easy  to  adopt  the  thoughts  and 
creations  of  another  nation,  than  to  create 
for  themselves.  The  immense  resources  of 
England,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  such 
resources  are  available,  almost  before  the  first 
freshness  has  worn  off,  the  versatile  produc¬ 
tions  that  issue  from  our  press,  capable  of 
supplying  materials  for  thought  and  reflection 
for^many  nations,  seem  to  satisfy  the  people 
of  America.  They  are  as  familiar  with  our 
novels  as  we  are ;  they  look  on  our  poets 
with  the  same  affection  that  we  do  ourselves ; 
our  school-books  often  furnish  their  educa¬ 
tional  establishments  ;  and  our  histories  fre¬ 
quently  supply  the  students  in  their  colleges. 

These  circumstances  cannot  but  have  some 
effect  in  retarding  the  progress  of  America, 
but  it  will  not  ultimately  check  it.  She  has 
poets  among  her  writers  of  a  very  high  or¬ 
der.  Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  name  of  Professor  Longfel¬ 
low,  the  author  of  “  Evangeline,”  “Voices 
of  the  Night,”  and  other  little  works.  Un¬ 
der  a  quaintness  of  manner,  and  in  some 
instances  uninviting  style,  lurks  a  sweetness 
of  thought  and  imagery  infinitely  pleasing. 
He  has  all  the  elements  of  a  poet,  though 
his  efforts  have  been,  as  yet,  small  and  timid. 
What  he  has  written,  however,  is  sufficient 
to  assign  him  a  place  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  kind  amongst  the  literati  of  his 
country. 

But  if  America  profits  so  largely  from  our 
literature,  she  has,  on  the  other  hand  af¬ 
forded  us  sources  of  considerable  pleasure, 
amongst  the  principal  of  which  are  the  works 
of  Fenimore  Cooper.  There  are  few  amongst 
us  who  cannot  recollect  the  intense  pleasure 
with  which  we  relished  his  early  novels. 
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They  burst  upon  us  w  ith  singular  freshness, 
for  the  author  had  struck  out  for  h  imself  a 
wholly  new  path,  had  created  a  combination 
of  events  which  no  one  before  had  conceived. 
We  knew  nothing  scarcely  of  the  tribes, 
whose  scattered  habitations,  singular  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  strange  laws,  he  describes.  We 
had  conceived  an  outline  of  the  savage,  were 
familiar  with  the  cruelty  of  bis  practices,  but 
of  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature  we  knew 
comparatively  little.  He  was  acquainted  bet¬ 
ter,  perhaps,  with  the  habits  of  the  painted 
men  of  the  interior  than  any  other  writer  who 
has  ventured  on  a  description  of  them  ;  and 
so  graphically,  in  many  cases,  has  be  brought 
them  before  us,  that  future  ethnological  and 
antiquarian  writers  will  quote  him  as  a  his¬ 
torical  authority  on  the  character  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lost  tribes  of  America. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  pleasure 
that  we  approach  a  sketch  of  what  this  au¬ 
thor  has  done  for  the  literature  of  America, 
because  associated  with  our  investigation 
must  be  the  fact,  that  by  his  death  she  has 
lost  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments.  The 
loss  is  one  that  we  share  as  well,  for  the 
name  of  Fenimore  Cooper  is  as  familiar  in 
our  mouths  as  household  words,  and  it  was 
with  sincere  regret  that  we  heard  of  the  de¬ 
cease  of  this  Rreat  novelist  at  a  comparatively 
early  age.  The  character  and  vigor  of  his 
writings  had,  it  is  true,  been  for  several  years 
on  the  decline,  but  there  was  still  a  charm  in 
his  creations  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel ;  the  same  enthusiasm,  when  he  brought 
his  beloved  tribes  into  the  held,  or  descried 
the  broad  prairies,  or  the  wooded  glen,  or 
buffalo  hunts  of  the  back  woods,  lingered 
over  every  page. 

Perhaps  no  writer  or  public  character  that 
has  lately  quitted  the  great  drama  of  life  had 
less  to  fear  from  detraction  than  Cooper. 
The  bent  of  his  mind  breathed  forth  in  every 
work  he  penned ;  the  highest  tone  of  mo¬ 
rality  prevails  throughout ;  the  deepest  in¬ 
terest  is  awakened  without  ever  entering  on 
topics  which  the  ear  of  youth  might  not  al¬ 
ways  understand.  His  writings,  indeed,  were 
peculiarly  suited  to  young  readers.  Wild, 
adventurous,  and  stirring,  full  of  the  most 
romantic  incidents,  and  abounding  with  situa¬ 
tions  of  peril,  the  boy  eagerly  devoured  the 
pages  of  the  novel,  absorbed  by  the  narrative, 
and  dreading  to  come  to  its  conclusion.  In¬ 
deed,  we  have  seldom  met  with  any  person 
who  took  any  delight  in  Betion  at  all,  that 
was  not  capable  of  being  interested  in  Coop¬ 
er’s  novels.  His  genius  was  distinct  and 
peculiar.  It  was  adapted  to  a  certam  kmd 
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of  writing,  and  as  often  as  he  wandered  from 
the  track  marked  out  for  him  by  nature,  he 
failed  in  producing  the  same  effect.  The  at¬ 
tentive  reader  of  bis  novels  must  have  per¬ 
ceived  this  in  several  compositions  which  he 
attempted  in  a  different  style,  but  utterly 
without  success. 

Although  American  by  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion,  we  can,  undoubtedly,  claim  Fenimore 
Cooper  as  an  Englishman  by  descent.  He 
was  bom  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1789.  His  father  was 
Judge  William  Cooper,  descended  from  an 
Englishman  of  that  name,  who  settled  at  Bur¬ 
lington  in  1679,  during  the  troubles  that  af¬ 
flicted  this  country  under  the  despotism  of 
Charles  II.  Fenimore  passed  the  early  por¬ 
tion  of  his  career  at  Burlington,  and  here  he 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education. 
We  know  little  or  nothing  of  his  capacities 
at  this  time,  or  whether  he  manifested  any 
extraordinary  sign  of  abilities,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  those  destined  to  occupy  so 
important  a  position  in  the  ranks  of  literature. 
It  may  fairly  be  argued  that  bis  tendencies 
and  tastes  were  of  a  totally  different  char¬ 
acter,  since,  after  having  received  a  classical 
and  sound  education  at  New  Haven,  and 
subsequently  at  Yale  College,  be  entered  the 
American  navy  as  a  midshipman,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  For  six  years  he  remained  at 
sea,  and  being  possessed  of  rare  powers  of 
observation  and  a  most  retentive  memory, 
he  laid  up  in  bis  mind  those  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge  concerning  sea  life,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  to  prove  of  so  much  service  in  his 
future  literary  endeavors.  His  familiarity  with 
life  on  the  water  has  lent  one  of  the  most 
powerful  charms  to  many  of  his  fictions.  Ho 
is  always  at  home  on  the  ocean,  and  is  as 
intimate  with  her  ever-varying  moods  and 
shifting  temper  as  if  he  had  been  born  there. 
The  navy,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  sufficient  hold  on  his  mind  to  induce 
him  to  continue  in  it.  There  may  have  been 
other  circumstances,  also,  which  militated 
against  his  choice  of  so  wandering  a  life. 
However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  in 
1811  he  quitted  the  sea,  and  retired  into  pri¬ 
vate  life,  and  shortly  after,  when  he  was  in 
his  twenty- third  year,  married  Miss  de  Lancey, 
sister  of  Bishop  de  Lancey,  of  the  western 
diocess  of  New  York,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  conspicuous  families  of  the  United 
States. 

For  the  next  ten  years  Mr.  Cooper  con¬ 
tinued  to  lead  a  quiet  and  domestic  life.  He 
lived  on  bis  paternal  property  of  Coopers- 
town.  We  hear  of  no  endeavors  made  by 
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him  to  come  forward  into  public.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  time  was  devoted  to 
study  and  the  enjoyments  of  literature,  in 
preparation  for  the  distinction  be  was  after¬ 
wards  to  attain.  How  the  idea  of  becoming 
an  author  Brst  dawned  upon  his  mind,  no¬ 
where  appears.  It  is  of  little  moment  to 
determine  the  fact;  suffice  it,  that  in  1822 
he  published  anonymously  his  6rst  novel, 
entitled  “  Precaution.”  It  professed  to  con¬ 
tain  a  picture  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the 
English.  Though  imperfect  as  a  whole,  and 
deficient  in  many  of  the  requisite  character¬ 
istics  of  a  work  of  fiction,  there  was  still  suf¬ 
ficient  ability  displayed  to  give  promise  of 
future  distinction  for  its  author.  Much  of 
his  inimitable  dialogue  and  terseness  of  ex¬ 
pression  was  evident,  but  the  story  was  not 
of  sufficient  interest  to  create  for  it  any  cir¬ 
culation  beyond  the  libraries,  although  re¬ 
published  in  England  as  the  work  of  an  Eng- 
inh  author. 

His  next  attempt,  however,  was  infinitely 
more  successful.  The  powers  of  his  mind 
were  rapidly  developing  themselves.  He 
had  thrown  off  the  crude  imaginings  of  his 
soul  in  his  first  production,  but  in  the  "  Spy,” 
he  concentrated  his  genius  into  the  procrea¬ 
tion  of  a  picture  of  life  overflowing  with  in¬ 
terest.  The  characters  are  numerous,  and 
sustained  with  extraordinary  fidelity  unto  the 
i  end.  For  grouping  and  combination  of 
events,  for  rapid  narrative,  for  exciting  ad¬ 
ventures  and  perilous  positions,  this  work  is, 
perhaps,  unsurpassed  by  any  that  Cooper 
has  written.  His  success  was  undoubted.  It 
was  welcomed  with  avidity,  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  author  was  established  as  a  man 
of  genius.  It  ha.s  been  translated  into  seve¬ 
ral  languages,  and  even  into  the  Persian. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  power  displayed  in 
the  pages  of  the  “  Spy’’ — a  power  of  which 
its  author  could  not  fail  to  be  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  conscious — it  was  with  extreme  diffidence 
that  he  placed  it  before  an  American  pub¬ 
lic.  The  first  volume  had  been  printed  some 
months  before  he  set  about  completing  the 
second,  so  distrustful  was  be  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  would  be  received.  In  one  of  his 
prefatory  notices  published  some  time  after, 
he  says,  “  Should  chance  throw  this  into  the 
hands  of  an  American  editor  twenty  years 
hence,  he  will  smile  to  think  that  a  country¬ 
man  of  his  hesitated  to  complete  a  work  so 
far  advanced,  merely  because  the  disposition 
of  the  country  to  read  a  book  that  treated  of 
its  own  familiar  interests  was  doubted.” 

The  “  Pioneer ;  or,  the  Sources  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,”  a  descriptive  tale  founded  on  in- 
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formation  derived  principally  from  his  father, 
who  had  an  interest  in  extensive  tracts  of 
land  near  the  sources  of  that  river,  was 
eagerly  welcomed  by  all  those  who  had  been 
interested  in  the  “  Spy.”  There  was  no  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  new  work.  H'is  creative  powers 
were  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  novel  after  novel 
came  from  his  pen  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
The  Pilot”  was  a  tale  of  the  sea,  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  Walter  Scott ;  for,  iq 
writing  to  Miss  Edgeworth  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  he  says,  “  It  is  very  clever ;  the 
sea  scenes,  in  particular,  are  admirably 
drawn  ;  and  I  advise  you  to  read  it  as  soon 
as  possible.”  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  critique, 
though  favorable,  is  somewhat  cold  when  we 
consider  the  actual  merit  of  the  work.  He 
brought  all  bis  own  experience  of  a  seaman’s 
life  to  bear  on  his  narrative ;  and  in  bis  de¬ 
scriptions,  has  succeeded  in  creating  some 
that  are,  as  pieces  of  descriptive  writing, 
perhaps  unequalled  in  any  other  novel.  The 
breathless  interest  he  awakens,  the  strong 
hold  he  contrives  to  take  of  the  imagination, 
is  an  evidence  of  his  consummate  genius  and 
skill. 

“  Lionel  Lincoln”  comes  next  in  order  in 
the  train  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  publications.  The 
battles  of  Lexington  and  of  Bunker’s  Hill 
furnish  the  foundations  for  this  story.  Few 
contests  afforded  a  broader  field  for  the  fancy 
of  the  writer  than  these.  The  liberties  of  a  • 
great  and  growing  country  were  at  stake ; 
and  the  bravery  and  determination  with 
which  the  Americans  disputed  the  battle 
with  their  adversaries,  for  ever  redeemed 
them  from  the  charge  pf  cowardice  with 
which  they  had  been  before  assailed  by  their 
enemies  in  Britain.  Cooper  is  faithful  to  the 
main  features  of  his  story.  He  spared  no 
pains  to  obtain  accurate  information,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  procure  even  a  journal  of 
the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  time  the  bat¬ 
tles  were  fought,  and  its  entries  were  rigidly 
adhered  to. 

Many  readers  have  preferred  the  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,”  which  next  appeared,  to  others 
which  have  obtained  a  greater  share  of  noto¬ 
riety  ;  and  we  ourselves  are  inclined  to  award 
it  a  higher  place  amongst  Cooper’s  works 
than  has  generally  been  assigned  it.  It  may 
be  deficient  in  the  intense  interest  that  char¬ 
acterizes  the  "  Pilot”  or  the  "  Spy but  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  more  quiet 
but  sustained  tone  of  feeling  that  pervades  it 
throughout.  The  characters  are  distinctive 
and  new,  and  the  description  of  nature  and 
of  men  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

About  the  year  1826  he  visited  Europe; 
14 
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and  being  at  Paris,  met  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
at  a  party,  who  mentions  the  fact  in  his  diary, 
and  describes  the  curiosity  of  persons  to  be¬ 
hold  the  two  greatest  norelists  of  the  day  in 
the  same  room.  We  are  among  those  who  are 
inclined  to  accord  to  Cooper  an  equal  degree 
of  talent  and  power  with  that  ascribed  to 
Walter  Scott,  and  are  disposed  to  place  the 
originality  of  the  American  author  at  as  high 
•  8  point  as  we  do  that  of  Scott.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  Cooper  more  power  of  concentration, 
a  more  epigrammatic  style,  and  greater  terse¬ 
ness  of  expression.  But  this  is  scarcely  the 
place  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  these 
writers’  merits.  Both  were  undoubtedly 
great  men,  and  both  have  their  share  of  ad¬ 
mirers. 

Cooper  traveled  through  various  countries, 
and  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  England, 
where  he  formed  many  lasting  friendships, 
and  gathered  fresh  stores  for  his  further  writ¬ 
ings.  The  results  of  his  observations  are  con¬ 
tained  partially  in  his  “  Gleanings  in  Europe,” 
"Sketches  of  Switzerland,”  Ac. 

Although  Cooper  published  "  A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States’  Navy,”  and  the 
“  lives  of  Distinguished  Naval  Officers,” 
he  was  more  at  home  in  fiction  and  in 
America.  Almost  in  every  instance  where 
he  has  departed  from  his  own  track,  he 
has  lost  some  of  his  charm.  His  genius 
was  peculiar,  not  universal  ;  and  he  has 
mostly  been  content  to  devote  his  energies  to 
one  particular  branch  of  fiction,  though 
tempted  occasionally  to  depart  from  it.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  term  anything  that 
Cooper  has  written  a  complete  failure ;  al¬ 
though  the  “  Autobiography  of  a  Pocket 
Handkerchief’  approached  nearer  to  such  a 
charge  than  anything  else  he  has  produced. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  portray  a  description  of 
society  and  manners  wholly  at  variance  with 
his  taste,  genius,  and  natural  ability;  little 
interest  is  excited  either  by  the  story  or  the 
characters. 

Some  of  those  who  have  judged  Cooper 
seem  to  think  that,  after  his  visit  to  Europe, 
his  freshness  of  spirit  deserted  him.  We  are 
by  no  means  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  this  opin¬ 
ion.  Perhaps  some  of  his  writings  acquired 
a  new  tone,  and  had  an  admixture  of  Euro¬ 
pean  notions  which  destroyed  many  of  the 
wild  charms  lingering  around  his  earlier 
works ;  but  it  gave  them  novelty,  and  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  tiring  of  a  tone  that  might 
have  grown  monotonous.  The  spirit  of 
Cooper’s  writings,  however,  is  what  will  ever 
constitute  their  strongest  hold  on  the  public 
mind,  and  prevent  their  popularity  from  dying 
oat  with  the  present  generation,  precisely 
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because  they  appeal  to  no  evanescent  passions 
of  the  heart  or  hour  ;  they  are  founded  upon 
no  series  of  events  belonging  to  the  day ; 
but  their  chief  interest  consists  in  the  faithful¬ 
ness  with  which  they  have  drawn  nature,  both 
material  and  human ;  in  which  they  have 
portrayed  the  manners  of  men  and  tribes  that 
exists  for  the  most  part  only  in  the  memory 
of  man. 

No  one  can  peruse  the  works  of  Cooper 
without  being  convinced  of  the  innate  beauty 
of  his  own  mind.  His  ethical  notions  are 
of  the  highest  order,  his  morality  is  as 
pure  as  that  of  the  men  whose  unaffect¬ 
ed  religion  he  is  so  fond  of  portraying — the 
Puritans.  No  afifected  displays,  no  assertions 
are  necessary  to  convince  his  readers  of  the 
fact ;  it  breathes  through  his  pages.  The 
philosophy  of  his  mind  is  of  a  high  order, 
and  few  can  be  unsusceptible  of  this.  The 
most  ordinary  reader  must  be  conscious  of 
a  superiority  and  elevation  of  thought  while 
he  peruses  the  writings  of  Fenimore  Cooper. 
The  gentleness  of  his  own  mind,  its  lofty  ap¬ 
preciation  of  everything  that  was  good,  its 
innate  poetry,  breathed  forth  in  his  graphic 
description  of  nature,  in  the  love  with  which 
he  regards  the  forests,  the  broad  prairies, 
and  the  sun-lighted  valleys. 

It  is  rarely  that  so  many  qualities  are 
combined  in  one  writer.  With  the  high¬ 
est  excellence  in  creating  original  series 
of  adventures  and  depicting  new  combinations 
of  events,  he  united  the  power  of  conceiv¬ 
ing  characters,  not  every  day  to  be  met 
with,  and  not  only  of  conceiving  them,  but 
carrying  them  out  consistently  to  the  end. 
Having  once  imagined  them,  he  is  faithful  to 
their  early  conception,  and  each  person  seems 
to  grow  up  under  your  eye  with  the  progress 
of  years  and  time.  It  is  true  that  Cooper 
has  painted  few  female  characters.  He  has 
attempted  few — but  those  that  have  been 
introduced  to  us  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
author’s  power.  Perhaps  he  has  generally 
been  less  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  in 
portraying  his  Indian  manners,  and  that,  in 
two  or  three  instances  we  shall  hereafter 
mention,  he  has  been  most  successful.  The 
experiment  of  connecting  so  many  novels  one 
with  the  other  was  new  ;  or  rather  of  mak¬ 
ing  one  character  enact  a  part  in  so  many 
scenes.  There  are  creations  of  the  writer’s 
mind  to  which  we  feel  as  much  attachment 
as  if  they  were  personal  friends.  He  is  loath 
to  abandon  them,  still  less  to  depict  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  their  career.  This  appears  to 
have  been  especially  the  case  with  Leather 
Stocking,  though  he  published  the  early  part 
of  his  career  subsequent  to  that  which  had 
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attracted  so  much  of  the  public  attention. 
There  is  not  a  boy  scarcely,  who  reads  at  all. 
but  is  familiar  with  the  name  of  “  Natty,” 
or  Leather  Stocking,  or  one  of  his  numer¬ 
ous  aliases.  He  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  characters  we  have  ever  seen  sketched 
in  a  novel.  From  the  hrst  moment  he  comes 
before  our  notice  until  the  end,  he  is  the 
same  kind,  hardy,  high-minded,  useful,  be¬ 
nevolent  man,  depending  on  none,  but  ever 
ready  to  risk  life  and  health  in  the  cause 
of  others ;  the  friend  of  man  and  woman,  on 
terms  of  amity  with  the  savage  and  the  civil¬ 
ised  man ;  known  as  well  to  the  settler  as  to 
the  camp  of  the  tribes,  and  esteemed  by 
them  all.  For  the  tongue  of  Leather  Stock¬ 
ing  was  never  known  to  palliate  or  falter, 
never  to  flinch  from  the  sturdy  truth  ^is 
futh  in  the  power  of  God  never  wavered ; 
his  sympathies  never  died ;  he  never  har¬ 
bored  a  selfish  thought ;  but  animated  by 
the  noblest  feelings,  felt  himself  at  peace 
with  all  men.  Even  the  animal  creation 
loved  him ;  and  the  faithful  attachment  of 
his  dogs  is  one  of  the  most  touching  among 
many  others  in  the  circumstances  that  sur¬ 
round  the  old  man’s  life. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  a  minute 
investigation  of  the  beauties  or  faults  of  all 
Cooper’s  writings;  we  must  content  our¬ 
selves  first  with  giving  a  list  of  them,  and 
will  briefly  notice  one  or  two  that  possesses 
the  highest  claims  to  our  attention  and  re¬ 
gard.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  which 
can  be  said  to  have  no  attraction,  for  it  is 
not  only  the  bustling  and  stirring  narrative 
that  so  powerfully  charms  the  young  reader 
that  we  must  regard  now,  but  the  evidences 
of  mind  and  power  that  display  themselves. 

Besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  Mr. 
Cooper  published  The  Prairie,  The  Red  Ro¬ 
ver,  The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish,  The  Wa¬ 
ter-Witch,  The  Bravo,  The  Heidenmaucr, 
The  Headsman  of  Berne,  The  Monikins, 
Homeward  Bound,  Home  as  Found,  The 
Pathfinder,  Mercedes  of  Castile,  The  Deer- 
slayer,  The  Two  Admirals,  Wing-and-Wing, 
Wyandotte,  The  Autobiography  of  a  Pocket 
Handkerchief,  Ned  Myers,  Ashore  and 
Afloat,  Miles  Wallingford,  Satanstoe,  The 
Chainbearer,  The  Red  Skins,  The  Crater,  or 
Vulcan’s  Peak,  Oak  Openings,  Jack  Tier, 
The  Sea  Lions,  or  Lost  Sealers,  Notions  of 
the  Americans,  by  a  Traveling  Bachelor, 
Gleanings  in  Europe,  Sketches  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  Ac. 

The  “  Deerslayer”  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  bis  novels.  The  same  hesitation 
about  publishing  it  beset  its  author,  since  he 


entertained  in  bis  own  mind  misgivings 
about  the  policy  of  putting  before  the  puV 
lie  the  history  of  the  same  individual  under 
so  many  different  circumstances,  and  in  so 
many  different  positions.  But  the  favorable 
manner  in  which  the  more  advanced  career 
and  the  death  of  Leather  Stocking  were  re¬ 
ceived,  created  in  the  mind  of  the  author  a 
sort  of  necessity  for  giving  some  account  of 
his  younger  days.  Yet,  even  while  he 
wrote,  discouraging  thoughts  at  times  beset 
him,  concerning  the  policy  of  venturing  the 
“  Deerslayer”  into  print.  He  was  several 
times  on  the  point  of  burning  his  MS.  and 
turning  to  some  other  subject,  when  a  sin¬ 
gular  encouragement  reached  him.  He  re¬ 
ceived  an  anonymous  letter  from  England, 
written,  as  he  supposed,  by  some  lady,  urg¬ 
ing  him  to  do  what  he  had  more  than  half 
accomplished.  He  now  no  longer  hesitated, 
but  set  about  completing  bis  task,  and  the 
“  Deerslayer”  was  placed  before  the  public. 
Had  Cooper  been  Strayed  into  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  bis  MS.,  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
creations  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world  ; 
for  there  is  an  expanding  power  betrayed 
in  the  pages  of  the  novel.  The  characters, 
of  course,  are  all  fictitious,  but  the  scenery 
is  as  true  to  nature  as  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  region  could  supply.  For  descrip¬ 
tion  there  is  none  of  his  works  more  prolific. 

**  On  a  level  with  the  point  lay  a  broad  sheet 
of  water,  so  placid  and  limpid,  that  it  resembled 
a  bed  of  the  pure  mountain  atmosphere  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  setting  of  hills  and  woods.  Its 
length  was  about  three  leagues,  while  its  breadth 
was  irregular,  expanding  to  nearly  a  league,  or 
even  more,  opposite  to  tlie  point,  and  contracting 
to  less  than  half  that  distance  more  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  Of  course  its  margin  was  irregular,  being 
indented  by  bays,  and  broken  by  many  projecting 
low  points.  At  its  northern,  or  nearest  end,  it 
was  bounded  by  an  isolated  mountain,  lower  land 
falling  off,  east  and  west,  gracefully  relieving  the 
sweep  of  the  outline.  Still  the  character  of  the 
country  was  mountainous  ;  high  hills,  or  low 
mountains,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water  on  full 
nine-tenths  of  its  circuit.  The  exception,  indeed, 
only  served  a  little  to  vary  the  scene,  and  even 
beyond  the  parts  cf  the  shore  that  were  compara¬ 
tively  low  the  back-ground  was  high,  though 
more  distant. 

“  But  the  moat  striking  peculiarities  of  the  seen* 
were  its  solemn  solitude  and  sweet  repose.  On 
all  sides,  wherever  the  eye  turned,  nothing  met  it 
but  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  lake,  the  placid 
view  of  heaven,  and  the  dense  setting  of  woods. 
So  rich  and  fleecy  were  the  outlines  of  the  forest, 
that  scarcely  an  opening  could  be  seen  ;  the  whole 
visible  earth,  from  the  rounded  mountain-top  to 
the  water  edge,  presenting  one  unvaried  hue  of 
unbroken  verdure.  As  if  vegetation  were  not 
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«ati86e<l  with  a  triumph  so  complete,  the  trees 
overhung  the  lake  itself,  shooting  out  towards 
the  light ;  and  there  were  miles  along  the  eastern 
shore,  where  a  boat  might  have  pulled  beneath 
the  bnnches,  dark  Rembrandt  looking  hemlocks, 
“  quivering  aspens,”  and  melancholy  pines.  In 
a  word,  the  hand  of  man  had  never  yet  defaced 
or  deformed  any  part  of  this  native  scene,  which 
lay  bathed  in  the  sunlight  a  glorious  picture  of 
affluent  forest  grandeur,  softened  by  the  balminess 
of  June,  and  relieved  by  the  beautiful  variety 
afforded  ^  the  presence  of  so  great  an  expanse 
of  water.” 

The  “  Deerslayer,”  however,  is  remarkable 
on  another  account.  The  character  of 
Hetty  Hutter,  the  imbecile  girl,  which  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  delineated,  and  powerfully  con¬ 
ceived.  Her  deep  affection  for  her  father  is 
beautifully  and  pathetically  told. 

The  most  masterly,  however,  of  all  Cooper’s 
works  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned,  and  this 
is  “The  Bordenr;  or,  the  Wept  of  Wish- 
ton-Wish.”  Here,  however,  the  interest  is 
prolonged  and  maintained  with  power 
through  three  volumes,  simply  by  the  force 
of  Mr.  Cooper’s  high  creative  faculties.  The 
beauty  of  the  work  commences  at  the  very 
opening.  The  pitching  of  the  camp,  as  it 
were,  of  the  new  settlers,  their  choice  of 
ground,  the  uprearing  of  their  dwellings,  the 
fortifications  by  which  they  encircled  them¬ 
selves  against  the  attacks  of  the  wild  enemy, 
their  precautions,  but,  above  all,  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  Puritan  family,  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  touched  off.  The  characters  of 
Content,  as  the  father  of  the  family,  and  the 
old  patriarch,  are  admirably  depicted.  The 
bond  of  brotherhood  and  love  by  which  the 
domestic  tribe  are  united,  awakens  a  power¬ 
ful  interest.  There  are  several  domestics 
and  followers,  and  soon  a  little  colony  of 
children  spring  up  around  the  aged  Puritan. 
But  our  author  has  done  far  more  than  all 
this.  He  has  conceived  the  finest  picture  of 
a  wife  and  mother  ever  depicted  in  the  pages 
of  fiction.  We  admit  no  exception  to  this 
assertion.  We  challenge  the  whole  circle  of 
literature  to  produce  a  female  character  like 
that  of  Ruth.  In  general,  writers  of  fiction 
imagine  it  their  duty  to  paint  wives  and 
mothers  in  colors  little  to  be  admired,  or  if 
they  fail  to  do  this,  they  imagine  that  by 
heaping  upon  them  a  load  of  adulation  and 
fine  epithets,  they  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
in  their  own  power  of  imaginaUon.  But 
Cooper  has  done  nothing  of  all  this.  In  a 
few  words,  unimportant  in  themselves,  he  has 
introduced  to  us  the  gentle  Ruth.  But  few 
as  they  are,  these  words  are  sufficient  to  in¬ 
terest  us  ever  after  in  every  scene  where  she 


makes  her  appearance,  either  as  the  faithful 
or  affectionate  wife,  or  the  loving  mother. 
All  the  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling  which 
belong  to  such  a  being  beam  forth  from 
every  act  of  her  life.  The  sweetest  virtues 
are  gathered  round  her,  and  form  part  of 
herself.  Wherever  she  treads,  there  follow 
patience,  gentleness,  resignation,  and  love. 
Even  when  time  has  withdrawn  from  Ruth 
the  charm  of  the  youthful  wife  and  mother, 
we  find  in  her  a  character  still  more  to  be 
venerated  and  respected.  Sorrow  hai  fallen 
upon  her,  but  the  matron,  aged  by  suffering 
before  her  time,  is  no  less  interesting.  She 
is  Ruth  still,  with  all  her  fortitude,  her 
courage,  her  love,  divested,  perhaps,  of  some 
of  her  youthful  energy,  but  beautiful  and 
loveable  still.  Nothing  has  deserted  her  but 
her  youth’s  bloom  and  her  favorite  child. 
Through  years  she  seems  to  be  ever  listening 
to  catch  its  glad  laugh  come  back,  or  to  per¬ 
ceive  its  form  emerge  from  the  dark  forest 
where  it  dwells  far  off  in  some  stranger  home. 
Until  the  end  Ruth  preserves  all  her  attri¬ 
butes.  There  is  a  tenderness  and  pathos 
about  her,  a  striking  individuality  which  ren¬ 
ders  her  in  every  respect  an  extraordinary 
creation.  The  adventures  of  the  “  Borderer” 
are  indebted  greatly  for  their  interest  to  the 
domestic  links  and  ties  which  the  Puritan  and 
and  his  son  had  to  guard.  The  scenes  are 
full  of  intense  interest  from  the  moment 
when,  under  apprehension  of  the  danger  that 
may  arrive  to  him,  the  faithful  Ruth  watches 
her  husband  from  the  postern  go  forth  on 
his  night-errand  into  the  dark  forest.  From 
that  moment  the  reader  is  kept  in  suspense 
and  terror.  The  presence  of  the  savages  is 
felt,  and  soon  the  peaceful  home  of  the  set¬ 
tler  is  invaded,  and  a  description  of  the  de¬ 
struction  follows,  which  is  vivid  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  : — 

**  A  moment  of  suspense  succeeded  this  sum¬ 
mons.  The  whole  valley  was  then  suddenly 
lighted,  as  if  a  torrent  of  the  electric  fluid  had 
fluhed  across  its  gloomy  bed ;  a  sheet  of  flame 
glanced  from  the  attic  of  the  block,  and  then  came 
the  roar  of  the  little  piece  of  artillery,  which  had 
so  long  dwelt  there  in  silence.  The  rattling  of  a 
shot  among  the  sheds,  and  the  rending  of  timber, 
followed.  Fifty  dark  forms  were  seen  by  the 
momentary  light,  gliding  from  among  the  out¬ 
buildings,  in  an  alarm  natural  to  their  ignorance, 
and  with  an  agility  proportioned  to  their  alarm. 
The  moment  was  propitious.  Content  silently 
motioned  to  Reuben  Ring;  they  passed  the  pos¬ 
tern  together,  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
the  bams.  The  period  of  their  absence  was  one 
of  intense  care  to  Roth,  and  it  was  not  without 
anxietv  even  to  those  whose  nerves  were  better 
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steeled.  A  few  moments,  however,  served  to  ap¬ 
pease  these  feelings,  for  the  adventurers  return^ 
in  safety,  and  as  silently  as  they  had  quitted  the 
defences.  The  trampling  of  feet  on  the  crust  of 
the  snow,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the  bellow¬ 
ing  of  frightened  cattle,  as  the  terrified  beasts  were 
scattered  about  the  fields,  soon  proclaimed  the 
object  of  the  risk  which  had  just  t^n  run. 

“  ‘  Enter,’  whispered  Ruth,  who  held  the  pos¬ 
tern  with  her  iron  hand.  ‘  Thou  ha-st  given  liber¬ 
ty  to  every  hoof,  that  no  living  creature  perish  by 
the  flames  V 

“  ‘  All,  and  truly  not  too  speedily — for,  see,  the 
brand  is  yet  at  work.’  ” 

With  one  more  extract  from  the  novel, 
showing  Ruth  in  her  motherly  attachment, 
we  conclude  our  notice  of  this  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  our  author’s  productions.  All  must 
recollect  the  captive  boy,  Miantonimo;  Ruth 
has  just  confided  her  children  to  bis  care : — 

** '  Miantonimo ;  I  again  leave  you  with  a 
charge  to  be  their  protector,’  she  added,  quitting 
her  daughter,  and  advancing  towards  the  youth. 

“  *  Mother !’  shrieked  the  child ;  ‘  come  to  me, 
or  I  die.’ 

“  Ruth  turned  from  the  listening  captive  with 
the  quietness  of  instinct.  A  glance  showed  her 
the  jeopardy  of  her  offspring.  A  naked  savage, 
dark,  powerful  of  frame,  and  fierce  in  the  fright¬ 
ful  masquerade  of  his  war-paint,  stood  winding 
the  silver  hair  of  the  girl  in  one  hand,  while  he 
already  held  the  glittering  axe  above  a  head  that 
seemed  inevitably  doomed  to  destruction. 

“  ‘  Mercy,  mercy !’  exclaimed  Ruth,  hoarse 
with  horror,  and  dropping  to  her  knees  as  much 
from  inability  to  stand,  as  with  intent  to  petition. 

‘  Monster,  strike  me,  but  spare  the  child.’ 

“  The  eye  of  the  Indian  rolled  over  the  person 
of  the  speaker,  but  it  was  with  an  expression  that  I 
seemed  rather  to  enumerate  the  number  of  his 
victims,  than  to  announce  any  change  of  purpose. 
With  a  fiend-like  coolness,  that  ^poke  much 
knowledge  of  the  ruthless  practice,  he  again 
swung  the  quivering  but  speechless  child  in  the 
air,  and  prepared  to  direct  the  weapon  with  a  full 
certainty  of  aim.  The  tomahawk  had  made  its 
last  circuit,  and  an  instant  would  have  decided 
the  fate  of  the  victim,  when  the  captive  boy  stood 
in  front  of  the  frightful  actor  in  this  bloody  scene. 
By  a  quick  forward  movement  of  his  srm,  the 
blow  was  arrested.  The  deep  guttural  ejaculation 
which  betrays  the  surprise  of  an  Indian,  broke 
from  the  cb^t  of  the  savage,  while  bis  hand  fell 


to  his  side,  and  the  form  of  the  speechless  girl  was 
suffered  again  to  touch  the  floor.” 

We  have  spoken  of  some  of  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  novels,  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  place  them  vividly  before  the  reader  in 
our  short  limits.  His  reputation  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  however,  is  so  well  established,  that 
most  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with 
his  works.  We  have  but  taken  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  by  the  melancholy  occasion 
of  his  death,  to  afford  our  tribute  to  the  ge- 
nins  of  a  man  of  whom  America  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud.  He  will  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  in  his  country,  for  his  name  is  endeared 
to  many,  and  his  productions  will  hand  it 
down  to  posterity  with  undiminished  lustre. 

He  was  eventually  attacked  by  an  illness 
which  hung  long  about  him,  and  on  the  14th 
of  Septem^r,  1851,  died  just  one  day  before 
he  had  completed  his  sixty- second  year.  His 
mental  powers,  it  is  said,  were  somewhat 
decayed  before  his  death,  but  they  had 
flourished  in  unimpaired  vigor  until  very  lat¬ 
terly. 

Fenimore  Cooper’s  political  opinions  have 
been  by  some  doubted,  but  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  bis  works,  there  can,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  exist  but  one  opinion,  viz.,  that  his  ten¬ 
dencies  were  highly  democratic.  These 
opinions  he  has  steadfastly  maintained.  They 
were  bis  earliest,  and  continued  with  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  It  is  true  that  he  admits 
men  of  all  shades  of  politics  into  bis  writings, 
and  paints  each  consistently,  but  the  general 
tone  of  feeling  to  be  gathered  from  his  works 
is  decidedly  liberal,  though  it  was  a  subject 
from  which  he  rather  shrank  than  otherwise. 

But  in  a  writer  of  fiction,  political  opinions 
are  of  small  moment.  His  aim  was  evident ; 
it  was  to  portray  a  series  of  exciting,  thrill¬ 
ing,  and  heart-stirriug  narratives,  which 
should  attract  readers  of  all  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries,  possess  a  charm  for  the  boy,  and  for 
the  man ;  and  we  venture  to  assert,  that 
perhaps  no  writer  which  this  century  has 
produced  has  better  carried  out  bis  aim. 
Cooper’s  novels  will  be  standard  works  as 
long  as  fiction  continues  to  excite  an  interest 
in  the  admirers  of  literature. 
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A  NAPOLEONIC  PICTURE-GALLERY  AT  BOLOGNA. 


The  following  sketch  of  a  “  Napoleonic 
Rcture-gallety  at  Bologna,”  is  from  the  pen 
of  an  accomplished  German  writer ;  and,  in 
addition  to  its  own  graphic  merit,  derives 
peculiar  merit  at  the  present  moment  for  the 
description  it  contains  of  one  of  those  family 
portraits  in  which  the  painter,  by  a  happy 
instinct,  seems  to  hare  foreshadowed  at  a 
▼ery  early  period  the  future  success  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  at  present  the  absolute  ruler  of 
the  French  Republic  : — 

Far  from  the  busy  market-place  of  Bo¬ 
logna,  through  the  long  and  silent  streets, 
where  only  a  few  foot-passengers  are  seen 
walking  along  beneath  the  arcades  of  the 
houses,  and  where  the  young  grass  is  spring¬ 
ing  up  between  the  stones  of  the  pavement, 
one  enters  upon  an  open  square,  ornamented 
in  the  mediaeval  style;  and  there  presents  it¬ 
self  to  our  view  a  palace,  erected  by  the  cre¬ 
ative  genius  of  Palladio.  No  restless,  fiery 
steeds,  no  busy  retinue  of  servants,  no  sound 
of  joyous  life  beneath  the  noble  porticos, — 
upon  the  light  and  airy  staircase, — within 
the  splendid  saloons  1 
At  the  porter’s  lodge  we  requested  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Palazzo  Camerata,  belonging 
to  the  Countess  Camerata  of  Ancona,  the 
daughter  of  Eliza  Baciocchi,  the  niece  of 
the  Emperor.  The  grey-haired  domestic  led 
ns  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  opened  the  door 
of  a  princely  saloon.  It  was  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  variegated  light  of  a 
September  setting  sun  fell  in  glowing  rays 
through  the  lofty  windows,  whose  curtains 
had  bMn  drawn  back  by  our  aged  guide.  A 
solemn  stillness  reigned  throughout  the 
apartment.  We  sto^  before  the  pictures 
and  statues  of  the  Napoleon  family ;  like 
Medici,  a  true  race  of  kings.  Here  they  are 
gathered  together,  and  the  whole  poetry  of 
their  appearance,  the  mar>'ellous  uprising  of 
their  splendor  from  out  of  the  wild  chaos  of 
the  revolution,  which  the  emperor,  with  Ti¬ 
tanic  might,  reduced  into  forns  and  order, 
all  penetrates  the  soul  of  the  beholder,  as  he 
gazes  around  him  in  this  apartment.  On  the 
wall  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance, 


hangs  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  in 
his  coronation  robes,  resembling  the  por¬ 
trait  in  the  Dresden,  gallery,  only  that 
the  head  here  is  drawn  with  more  spirit  than 
is  is  there.  The  moment  of  the  coronation 
is  not,  however,  that  in  Napoleon’s  life  which 
one  desires  most  to  see  preserved,  for  it  is 
not  his  greatest  deed.  He  readily  presents 
himself  to  our  imagination  as  a  young  hero, 
mounted  upon  a  fiery  steed,  and  climbing  the 
Alps,  while  he  points  onwards  with  his  uplift¬ 
ed  sword  to  the  path  of  undying  fame.  One 
beholds  him  in  spirit,  within  the  plague-hos¬ 
pital  of  Egypt,  before  the  pyramids,  at  the 
bridge  of  Areola,  or  in  any  of  those  places 
where  he,  a  conquering  genius,  rushed  on¬ 
ward  in  all  the  fiery  confidence  of  victory, 
comet-like,  throughout  the  world.  One 
thinks  upon  him  only  as  the  bom  monarch, 
on  whom  nature  in  her  bounteous  mood  bad 
conferred  the  diadem  ;  not  as  the  prince  who 
receives  his  crown  with  solemn  ceremonial, 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  empty  pomp 
which  so  often  stamps  a  hollow  grandeur 
upon  official  dignity. 

On  the  right-hand  of  the  Emperor  is  seen 
Pauline  Borghese,  upon  a  crimson  velvet 
seat  of  antique  form,  placed  before  a  dark 
green  velvet  hanging.  She  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  emperor.  Her  white 
satin  dress,  embroidered  with  gold,  is  con¬ 
fined  around  the  waist  with  a  golden  girdle. 
Her  arms  and  bust  are  very  beautiful.  Be¬ 
neath  the  diadem  of  the  princess  flows  a  long 
veil,  and  around  her  fair  brow  are  waving 
locks  of  a  dark  glossy  hue.  From  her  full, 
drooping,  almond-shaped  eye,  she  looks  forth 
languishingly  upon  the  l^holder,  kindling 
and  yet  cold,  as  if  she  would  command  as 
well  as  beseech  the  homage  of  the  heart,  in 
the  full  consciousness  that  hers  was  a  sove¬ 
reign  beauty.  Upon  the  other  side  is  Jo¬ 
seph  in  the  uniform  of  a  French  general. 
He  is  standing  in  the  open  air  with  a  decree 
in  bis  right  band. 

Next  to  him  is  Caroline  Bonaparte,  the 
wife  of  Murat,  who  stands  upon  the  terrace 
of  a  garden.  She  wears  a  flame-colored 
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robe  over  a  white  under-garment,  a  gold  em¬ 
broidered  scarf,  and  scarlet  flowers  in  her 
hair.  She  is  less  of  a  brunette  than  Pauline, 
looks  much  less  oriental,  and  has  far  less 
physiognomy  than  her  sister  ;  a  soft,  smooth 
skin,  a  very  fresh  complexion,  with  blue  eyes 
and  rich  dark  hair,  the  fitting  queen  of  gay 
and  life-loving  Naples.  Jerome  is  represent¬ 
ed  in  white  uniform  with  long  military  boots, 
leaning  against  a  tree,  beneath  whose  shadow 
sits  his  spouse,  a  Princess  of  Wirtemburg. 
She  is  very  beautiful,  and,  with  her  German 
physiognomy,  looks  like  a  stranger  among 
all  the  Italian  faces  around  her.  This  royal 
lady  is  very  like  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia. 
She  wears  a  white  satin  dress,  with  pearl  or¬ 
naments  and  scarlet  roses  beneath  her  veil. 
Jerome,  the  only  one  of  Napoleon’s  family 
who  has  small,  insignificant,  contracted  fea¬ 
tures,  looks  as  if  be  were  her  attendant. 

Louis  Bonaparte  holds  his  son,*  whose 
age  may  be  about  twelve  years,  by  the 
band.  He  has  a  thorough  Bonapartean 
countenance.  He  points  with  his  left-hand  up¬ 
wards  to  a  rock  which  he  is  beginning  to  as¬ 
cend,  while  he  turns  a  fond  gaze  upon  the  boy 
whom,  with  his  right-hand,  he  is  drawing 
after  him.  Both  are  in  military  costume. 
The  boy  has  a  sort  of  Hussar  dress,  red 
trowsers,  blue  spencer,  and  holds  in  his  band 
the  calpack  with  the  heron’s  feather  in  it. 
Louis  resembles  the  Emperor  only  in  a  few 
of  bis  features,  but  the  boy  is  altogether  ex¬ 
tremely  like  him. 

Then  comes  Letitia,  in  crimson  gold-em¬ 
broidered  velvet,  a  diadem  of  brilliants  upon 
her  brow,  a  true  Roman  woman  ;  the  mother 
of  a  world-ruler.  She  has  rich  black  hair, 
clear  bright  eyes,  strongly  defined  features 
and  form ;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek 
may  be  observed  that  soft  fulness  which  is 
so  often  seen  among  the  older  Italian  women, 
but  no  traces  of  those  minute  wrinkles  which 
are  the  silent  tell-tales  of  declining  years. 
Her  whole  countenance  is  frank,  full  and 
proud.  Letitia  is  conscious  of  the  strength 
of  her  own  character.  It  seems  natural  to 
her  that  Napoleon,  who  was  bom  of  her 
blood,  who  first  drew  his  breath  from 
beneath  her  proud  heart,  should  be  the 
ruler  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  her  quite 
in  the  order  of  things  that  all  her  children 
should  be  kings,  because  she  and  Napoleon 
had  imparted  to  them  so  many  rays  of  their 
own  light,  that  the  planets  shone  as  if  they 
themselves  were  fixed  stars.  She  has  assu¬ 
redly  never  thought  within  herself :  “  My 
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son  has  heaped  honors  upon  my  headl” 
Letitia  has  never  received  a  favor.  She  has 
bora  her  son  into  the  world,  whose  business 
therefore  it  is  to  thank  her  for  this  favor. 
She  has  given  life  to  Napoleon ;  consequently 
he  remains  her  debtor,  even  though  he  were 
to  lay  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  at  her 
feet.  The  expression  of  this  peculiar,  tran¬ 
quil  self-consciousness  of  supremacy,  which 
confers  upon  itself  the  crown,  pervades  her 
whole  aspect.  A  wonderful  woman ! 

On  the  opposite  wall  hangs  a  large  pic¬ 
ture,  descriptive  of  the  Court  of  Lucea.  Eliza 
Baciocchi,  the  Duchess  of  Lucca,  is  seated 
with  her  daughter  on  a  throne-like  seat.  Her 
husband,  in  full  uniform,  stands  on  one  side, 
contemplating  Gerard  and  Canova,  who  are 
engaged  in  painting  and  modeling  his  wife 
and  daughter.  Gerard,  in  a  black  frock  coat, 
wears  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Young  and  pretty  court  ladies,  young  mili¬ 
tary  men,  diplomatists  and  artists,  all  of  them 
portraits,  fill  up  the  sides  and  background. 
This  picture  is  full  of  vivid  and  animated  ex¬ 
pression.  All  the  faces  and  forms  are  youth¬ 
fully  fresh ;  there  are  no  old,  worn-out  phy¬ 
siognomies — a  true  symbol  of  the  age  and 
race  of  Napoleon.  They  seem  to  reach  on¬ 
ward  into  the  spring-time  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  breathing  a  glowing  life,  bearing  rich 
fruit  of  many  a  sort,  and  disappearing  from 
the  midst  of  us,  without  ever  having  faded 
away.  Besides  the  well-known  statue  of  the 
Emperor  by  David,  and  a  lovely  group  by 
Canova, — Eliza  with  her  infant  daughters  in 
her  arms,  who  are  clinging  to  their  mother — 
and  a  charming  statuette  of  the  same  chil¬ 
dren  by  Bartolini,  there  are  several  busts  in 
the  collection,  among  which  are  the  Emper¬ 
or’s  sisters  and  wives  ;  Murat,  Hortense,  and 
Eugene  ;  not  forgetting  the  Emperor’s  father, 
who  is  represented  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
bears  the  aspect  of  a  youthful  Nero.  I  had, 
however,  the  conviction  that  this  head  was 
an  ideal  one,  and  placed  there  by  way  of 
completing  the  collection.  It  had  only  a 
typical,  but  no  personal  truth. 

The  sisters  of  Napoleon  resemble  him  far 
more  than  do  his  brothers.  Among  the  lat¬ 
ter,  Lucien  is  the  most  like  him.  He  has  a 
prominent  nose,  and  a  good  profile,  and 
there  is  much  manly  beauty  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  head.  Jerome’s  feature’s  are,  as 
has  been  already  said,  very  insignificant; 
but  as  for  the  sisters,  their  heads  are  like 
those  of  fioely-ohiselled  antique  statues. 

Josephine  is  uncommenly  lovely,  without, 
however,  any  real  beauty.  A  short,  deli¬ 
cately  formed  nose,  and  the  sweetest  expres- 
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sion  about  her  mouth  and  eyes.  Hortense 
is  almost  German  in  her  form,  and  has  much 
more  decision  and  seriousness  of  aspect  than 
her  mother.  Eugene’s  bust  conveys  the 
same  agreeable  impression  that  one  receives 
on  meeting  with  a  worthy  good  man.  While 
gazing  upon  his  noble  features,  his  clear 
open  brow,  and  the  calm  bearing  of  his  car¬ 
riage,  one  exclaims  involuntarily,  “  That  was 
a  noble  man!”  Murat  presents  a  perfect 
contrast  to  him — the  true  model  of  a  hand¬ 
some  but  rude  Italian  peasant ;  thick,  curly 
hair,  a  full  beard,  a  coarse,  broad  nose,  a 
wide  thick-lipped  mouth,  such  us  is  not  un¬ 
common  among  the  people  at  Naples.  Mu¬ 
rat  might  have  made  a  good  Massaniello, 
and  so  also  might  a  hundred  of  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  Marinari.  Spirited,  daring  and  impe¬ 
rious,  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  rude  and  j 
common-place  in  feature  and  aspect.  Far 
other  blo^  flows  in  his  veins  than  in  those 
of  Napoleon’s  family.  Even  the  distin¬ 
guished  appearance  of  Jerome’s  wife,  the 
Princess  of  Wirtemburg,  does  not  reach  in 
some  sort  the  noble  expression  conveyed  to 
us  by  Letitia,  Lucien  and  Napoleon.  It  is 
the  inborn  nobility  of  intelligence  and  ge¬ 
nius,  contrasted  with  that  which  has  de¬ 
scended  from  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
ancestors,  and  which  at  its  spring-head 
gashed  from  the  same  source, — the  peo¬ 
ple. 

Nearest  to  the  door  stands  the  bust  of 
Maria  Louisa.  She  is  not  worthy  of  a  place 


in  this  apartment.  All  of  those  who  are 
destined  to  live  on  here  in  their  portraits, 
were  great  either  through  their  own  souls, 
or  at  least  through  the  love  which  they 
cherished  alike  in  adversity  as  in  success. 
Maria  Louisa  is  the  only  traitress  in  this  cir¬ 
cle.  1  know  nothing  more  unworthy  than  a 
woman  so  placed  that  she  must  either  prove 
an  angel  or  a  wretch,  proving  mean  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  lofty  fate  which  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  her.  To  be  worthy  of  the  love  of 
a  Napoleon  was  no  common  vocation.  When 
Napoleon  married  M4ria  Louisa,  it  was  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  an  heir  to  his  name 
and  empire ;  and  yet,  when  informed  by 
Corvisart  that  either  the  mother  or  the  child 
must  be  sacrificed,  he  exclaimed,  “  Save  the 
mother!”  Surely,  from  that  moment  for¬ 
ward,  he  had  the  fullest  claim  upon  his 
wife’s  devoted  love ;  he,  to  whom  an  heir 
was  everything,  and  a  woman’s  love  of  so 
little  value.  Maria  Louisa  ought  to  have 
abandoned  neither  her  husband  nor  her 
child  in  the  hour  of  need.  By  the  side  of 
the  dethroned  Emperor,  and  with  her  son  in 
her  arms, — that  was  her  fitting  place ;  the 
barren  rock  of  St.  Helena,  the  loftiest  throne 
she  could  have  ascended,  from  whence  her 
name  would  have  gone  down  to  futurity 
with  imperishable  glory,  instead  of  sinking, 
as  it  has  done,  into  forgetfulness  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

1  did  not  perceive  any  picture  of  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt  in  this  collection. 
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Thiett  years  ago  Prince  Felix  Schwarzen- 
berg  was  the  spoilt  child  of  London  society. 
He  was  an  attache  of  the  Austrian  Embassy  ; 
these  embassies,  and  all  appertaining  to 
them,  were  much  more  looked  up  to  than 
they  are  at  present.  The  scion  of  a  family 
of  the  first  rank  and  wealth,  young,  hand¬ 
some,  and  with  more  brmn  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  bis  position,  no  wonder  he  was  a 
favorite.  He  was  much  blamed  for  his  con¬ 
duct  with  regard  to  a  lady,  the  then  wife  of 
one  of  our  statesmen ;  but  Prince  Felix  was 
little  more  than  twenty.  The  lady  went  to 
him  at*  Chandos  House,  not  he  to  the  lady. 
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as  was  proved  on  the  trial,  and  every  one 
knew  that  A — n  was  the  first  lover,  and  the 
juvenile  Schwarsenberg  more  a  seduced  boy 
than  a  veteran  Lothario. 

The  family  were  originally  Lords  of  Sen- 
sheim.  Its  chief  became  a  favorite  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  and  married  his  sister. 
He  was  created  Baron  of  Sensheim  by  that 
monarch  in  1417 ;  and  having  purchased  the 
more  extenrive  territory  of  Scbwarzenberg, 
adopted  that  title.  The  family  were  deolar^ 
princely  in  1670;  and  were  sovereign  princes 
in  Klelgau,  which  they  held  immediately 
under  the  Emperor.  They  were  mediatised. 
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however,  in  1814  and  1815.  Schwarzenberg 
is  a  province,  extending  five  square  German 
miles,  and  counts  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  possessions  of  the  family  extend  over 
twenty-three  square  German  miles,  contains 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  villages,  and  yield 
an  annual  revenue  estimated  at  six  hundred 
thousand  florins. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  the  owner  of  this  large  property, 
which,  of  it«  members,  occupied  the  most 
consideration  either  at  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
or  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  The  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  to  whom  the  world  looked 
up,  was  the  Field-marshal  of  the  name.  He, 
however,  was  but  of  a  younger  branch  of 
the  family,  or  rather  he  was  the  younger 
brother  of  Prince  Joseph,  who,  in  1802, 
made  over  to  him  large  estates  in  Bohemia, 
a  property  augmented  in  1815  by  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  Emperor,  with  several  estates 
in  Hungary.  This  oflicer,  so  renowned  in 
his  latter  days,  rendered  so  by  the  campaigns 
of  1813  and  1814,  had  been  all  bis  life  a 
kind  of  Cassandra  in  the  military  councils  of 
Austria.  He  began  bis  martial  career  against 
the  Turks  before  the  French  Revolution,  and 
even  at  that  Ume  had  been  in  every  war,  and 
in  every  action. 

But,  though  always  employed  in  subordi¬ 
nate  command,  he  had  never  been  entrusted 
with  the  lead.  He  served  under  Mack  at 
Ulm,  and  when  that  renowned  commander 
surrendered,  Schwarzenberg  disdained  to  be 
a  party  to  it,  and  cut  bis  way  through  the 
French  army  with  some  regiments  of  Dra¬ 
goons.  Again,  at  Auaterlitz,  he  was  opposed 
to  the  giving  battle,  and  the  mode  of  giving 
it.  In  1814  and  1815,  however,  his  services 
were  thought  entitled  to  supreme  command, 
and  how  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  it, 
Letpsic  and  other  fields  sufficiently  attest. 

Yet  Marshal  Schwarzenberg,  of  all  the 
Austrian  Court,  was  considered  the  man 
most  favorable  to  Napoleon,  and  most  in¬ 
clined  to  the  French  alliance.  In  this  senti¬ 
ment  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  joined. 
A  great  part  of  their  domain  was  in  Fran¬ 
conia,  included  in  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  so  that  any  permament  disagreement 
or  hostility  between  the  partisans  of  Austria 
and  of  France  or  Germany,  must  hare  proved 
highly  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  family. 
When  it  was  determined  that  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Marie  Lonise  should  espouse  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  Marshal  Prince  Schwarz- 
enberg  was  the  envoy  chosen  by  the  Court 
of  Vienna  to  conduct  the  Princess.  He  was 
St  the  same  time  appointed  ambassador  in 


Paris.  What  he  felt  most  likely  to  want  was 
the  presence  of  the  high-born,  the  French 
nobles$e  remaining  in  dudgeon.  To  supply 
this  want,  the  elder  and  princely  branch  of 
the  Schwarzenbergs  accompanied  the  Mar¬ 
shal,  and  aided  in  doing  the  honors  of  the 


On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  with  Marie  Antoinette,  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  lives  were  lost  in  the  crush, 
produced  by  the  crowd  in  the  Rue  Royale 
and  the  Place  Louis  Quinze.  It  was  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  most  lugubrious  omen,  and  those 
who  afterwards  marked  the  fate  of  that  hap¬ 
less  king  and  queen,  looked  back  upon  the 
dread  omen  as  verified.  What,  then,  were 
the  forebodings  and  dismay,  when  a  still 
more  fearful  catastrophe  attended  the  fetes 
consequent  upon  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
and  Marie  Louise. 

The  Prince-Marshal  took  a  house  in  the 
Rue  Mont-Blanc,  or  Chaussee  d’Antin,  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  was  subsequently  called.  He 
selected  the  quarter  for  his  residence,  as  if 
on  purpose,  far  from  the  quarter  of  the  old 
noblesse,  where  he  might  have  found  large 
palaces  and  spacious  apartments.  But  Na¬ 
poleon  did  not  like  driving  into  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  there¬ 
fore  took  a  house  in  the  new  quarter,  and  no 
sooner  bad  taken  it,  than  he  found  he  had 
not  space  for  the  first  fete  he  intended  to 
give.  He  remedied  the  narrowness  of  the 
space,  however,  by  taking  in  the  garden,  and 
converting  it  into  a  temporary  ball-room.  It 
was  fitted  up  with  boards  somewhat  hastily, 
and  then  covered  over  as  hastily  with  dra¬ 
peries  and  gay  colored  calicoes  and  silks. 
This  splendid  file  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  old 
French  noblesse,  who  saw  an  Austrian  envoy 
and  a  Schwarzenberg  giving  a  sumptuous 
file  in  honor  of  the  new  sovereign,  sprung 
from  the  Revolution,  espousing  a  princess 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  a  niece  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  Whatever  bitter 
feelings  were  excited  by  the  circumstance, 
and  by  revived  recollections,  the  bitterness 
was  more  than  gratified  by  the  way  in  which 
the, /e/e  ended. 

The  crowd  of  guests  had  poured  in  and  filled 
the  brilliant  rooms ;  the  dancing  had  for  some 
time  commenced  ;  the  Emperor  entered  with 
the  Empress,  and  the  gala  was  at  its  hmght, 
when  a  gust  of  wind  happened  to  blow  from 
its  place  one  of  the  festoons  of  the  drapery 
adorning  the  improvised  apartment,  it  floated 
over  a  lamp,  caught  fire,  and  in  an  instant 
the  entire  drapery  of  the  room  was  in  a 
blaze.  The  wood  work  of  the  roof  and  walls 
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was  not  many  seconds  in  taking  fire  from  the  him  honor,  had  accompanied  him.  This  was 
muslin  and  calico,  and  the  edifice  was  on  fire  the  Prince  Joseph.  He  had  espoused  the 
before  the  greater  number  of  the  guests  were  Princess  Pauline  of  Ahrenberg,  who  lost  her 
aware.  life  in  the  melancholy  way  which  we  have 

Word  of  the  accident  was  instantly  brought  narrated.  The  cause  of  her  destruction  was 
to  Napoleon,  who  thought  of  the  infernal  her  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her  daughter, 
machine,  and  of  this  as  a  pendant  to  it.  His  Elenora ;  she  had  been  carried  off  to  a  place 
lowering  countenance,  of  course,  added  to  of  safety  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
the  anxieties  of  his  host,  and  Prince  Schwarz-  flagration,  a  circumstance  of  which  it  was 
enberg,  after  a  few  hasty  directions  respect-  found  impossible  to  apprize  her  mother.  She 
ing  the  fire,  turned  all  his  attention  to  accordingly  penetrated  into  the  fuming  ball- 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  to  seeing  room  in  search  of  her  daughter,  and  perished 
them  out  of  danger,  before  he  looked  to  the  in  the  act. 

safety  even  of  his  own  family.  The  Emper-  The  death  of  the  Princess  Elenora,  the 
or’s  carriage  was  procured  and  drawn  up  at  daughter  of  Pauline,  took  place  in  a  manner 
a  side  door,  for  the  way  to  the  front  led  equally  tragic.  She  was  married  to  Prince 
through  the  burning  hall.  To  this  the  Prince  Windischgratz,  well  known  as  the  captor  of 
direct  his  steps,  as  soon  as  Napoleon  and  Vienna  from  the  insurgents,  and  the  com- 
Marie  Louise  had  driven  away,  but  it  was  no  mander  on  the  first  invasion  of  Hungary.  At 
longer  possible  to  penetrate  into  it,  or  pass  the  time  of  the  revolution,  be  commanded 
it.  It  was  a  sheet  of  fiame,  and,  isolated  the  Austrian  troops  in  Bohemia,  and  was, 
from  the  staircase,  it  was  impossible  for  the  whilst  at  their  head,  assailed  by  an  insurrec- 
Prince  to  make  search  there.  His  own  fam-  tion  at  Prague.  The  Princess  was  with  him 
ily,  relatives,  and  principal  guests,  were  safe,  at  the  time,  and  unfortunately  ventured  near 
There  seemed  little  reason  to  doubt  of  this,  to  a  window  of  the  hotel  in  which  she  was 
until  after  a  time  the  names  of  those  saved  staying.  She  was  struck  by  a  ball  from  the 
were  known,  and  the  Princess,  wife  of  Prince  insurgent  ranks,  and  instantly  expired,  in 
Joseph,  was  not  amongst  them.  June,  1848.  This  was  amongst  the  many 

The  Emperor  having  deposited  the  Em-  causes  that  rendered  Prince  Felix  so  inveter- 
press  at  the  Tuileries,  had  by  this  time  re-  ate  against  the  insurrectionists, 
turned,  and  under  his  orders  prompt  mea-  Besides  the  Princess  Elenora,  Prince  Jo- 
sures  were  taken  to  put  down  the  flame.  It  seph  and  Pauline  had  three  sons.  The 
was  some  time  ere  this  was  effected,  and  eldest.  Prince  Joseph  Adolf,  bom  in  1799, 
before  they  could  penetrate  into  the  impro-  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1 833.  The  second, 
vised  ball-room,  the  roof  of  which  had  fallen  Prince  Felix,  bom  in  1800,  forms  the  subject 
in.  Here  the  worst  fears  of  the  anxious  of  this  memoir.  The  third,  Frederic,  entered 
family  were  realized,  by  the  discovery  of  the  the  church :  of  him  we  may  say  a  few  words 
calcined  body  of  the  Princess  Schwarzenberg,  before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  career  and 
recognizable  more  by  the  quantity  of  jewels  fortunes  of  his  brother, 
and  ornaments,  half  melted  upon  her  person.  In  Austria  there  are  but  two  professions 
than  by  identity  of  any  other  kind.  The  for  gentlemen,  diplomacy  and  the  army.  For 
body  lay  in  a  hole  of  the  burnt  floor,  about  the  church,  it  is  but  very  exceptionable ; 
which  the  quantity  of  water  thrown  upon  it  Prince  Frederic  of  Schwarzenberg  did,  how- 
had  formed  a  pool,  and  was  still  smoking.  It  ever,  enter  holy  orders,  and  was  made  Arch- 
was  extraordinary  that  so  eminent  a  person-  bishop  of  Saltzberg  at  the  early  age  of  four 
age  should  thus,  and  indeed  almost  alone,  or  fire  and  twenty.  He  was  a  remarkably 
have  perished,  amidst  hundreds  of  guests  handsome  youth,  and  all  the  dames  of  the 
who  would,  any  of  them,  have  risked  life  for  Salzkammergut  were  in  loud  admiration  of 
her.  the  beauty  of  the  prelate.  We  wish  that  we 

Amidst  this  scene  of  ruin  and  death,  on  could  say  as  much  of  his  wisdom  or  his  toler- 
which  the  day  was  breaking,  not  the  least  ation ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  no  other 
striking  object  was  a  large  gilt  clock,  that  than  the  prelate  who  commenced  and  con- 
had  stopped  going  in  the  height  of  the  con-  tinued  the  persecution  of  the  unfortunate 
flagration,  but  had  not  been  destroyed ;  its  families  of  the  Zillerthal  in  the  Tyrol,  which 
hands  pointing  out  the  time  of  the  catas-  were  under  his  episcopal  jurisdiction.  All 
trophe.  travelers,  and  most  readers,  have  heard  how 

We  mention,  that  when  Field-marshal  about  three-fourths  of  the  families  of  the 
Schwarzenberg  had  come  to  Paris  as  ambas-  Zillerthal  thought  fit  to  turn  Protestants, 
sador,  the  elder  branch  of  bis  family,  to  do  >  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  landed  pro- 
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prieton,  m  the  Tjrol  peAsanta  genenillj  are. 
Complainta  were  made  to  Saltiberg;  and  the 
Archbishop,  saying,  that  the  law  of  the 
country  tolerat^  existing  Protestants,  but 
would  not  tolerate  future  or  conrerted  ones, 
obtained  a  decree,  sentencing  the  Protestants 
of  the  Zillerthal  either  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  or  to  quit  the  dominions  of 
Austria.  They  to  a  man  preferred  the  latter. 
A  short  space  was  allowed  them  to  sell  their 
properties,  which,  as  they  could  only  be 
bought  by  the  peasants  of  the  region,  were 
disposed  of  for  little  or  nothing.  The  King 
of  Prussia  welcomed  these  exiles  for  con* 
science  sake,  and  gave  them  lands  and  a  Til¬ 
lage  in  the  only  district  of  his  dominions  that 
b(Msts  a  mountain.  He  located  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  Riesenberge,  where  they  can  have 
neither  their  vines  nor  their  Indian  com,  but 
where  in  recompense  they  come  to  church  or 
chapel  as  they  like,  without  fear  of  persecu¬ 
tion. 

The  exiled  Zillerthalars  preserve  their 
national  costume,  and  seem  happy,  and  in 
really  a  prosperous  and  thriving  region. 

So  much  for  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
Schwarxenbergs  when  under  old  Ferdinand, 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Emperor. 
The  handsome  and  intolerant  Archbishop  of 
Saltzberg  has  since  been  promoted  to  Prague. 

There  is  no  denying  the  great  talents  of 
Prince  Metteraich,  who  governed  Austria 
down  to  the  year  1848,  and  who  kept  so 
many  discordant  and  uneasy  elements  from 
breaking  into  disorder  for  so  long  a  time. 
There  was  not  a  province  or  a  district  of  the 
empire  that  did  not  in  that  time  make  im¬ 
mense  progress  in  material  development  and 
prosperity.  The  fault  of  Mettemich  was,  not 
that  he  checked  the  Austrians  from  growing 
prosperous  and  rich,  but  that  he  knew  not 
now  to  make  the  government  share  in  their 
prosperity.  As  individuals  grew  wealthy  or 
vicious,  the  treasury  grew  poorer  and  more 
indebted.  In  vain  did  be  summon  and  con¬ 
sult  his  council ;  the  routine  of  Austrian  em- 
ployh  could  not  help  him  ;  once  he  took 
courage,  and  consulted  an  Englishman,  who 
gave  him  excellent  advice,  and  Metteraich 
proceeded  to  follow  it.  But  it  created  some 
jealousy,  and  created  such  a  riot  amongst 
the  place-men,  great  and  small,  that  Metter- 
nich  himself  was  obliged  to  abandon  it.  Rou¬ 
tine  universally  triumphs  in  Austria,  and 
promotion  goes  by  seniority ;  the  prime  min¬ 
ister  had  none  but  old  men  about  him.  If 
this  rendered  everything  stationary  in  Austria 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  old  Emperor,  it  ac¬ 


complished  complete  stagnation  when  his 
son,  in  a  state  of  almost  idiotcy,  succeeded. 

Metteraich  gave  no  place  at  Vienna  to 
high  nobles  like  Schwarxenberg.  They  might 
come  to  please  the  Court,  the  Emperor,  or 
the  Archduchesses,  and  so  obtain  a  position 
to  proBt  by  intrigue.  So  that  a  capable  man, 
like  Schwarxenberg,  was  kept  in  London  or 
Nirales  or  with  his  regiment. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  then  arrived.  It 
has  been  considered  an  uprising  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  the  first  uprisings  of  the  people  of 
Vienna  were  no  more  formidable  than  any 
London  riot.  The  true  insurrection  was  that 
of  the  courtiers  and  employ(s  against  Metter- 
nich,  whom  all  wanted  to  g^t  rid  of ;  and  all, 
instead  of  aiding  to  put  down  the  popular 
insurrection,  fanned  and  encouraged  it.  This 
imeute  of  the  courtiers  against  Metteraich 
was  headed  by  the  Archduke  John,  who 
turned  the  Prince  out  of  office,  much  against 
his  will,  by  making  the  people  cry  for  his  dis¬ 
missal  under  the  court  windows,  the  Arch¬ 
duke  appearing  on  the  balcony  to  grant  their 
request.  The  courtiers’  object  thus  gained 
by  meant  of  the  popular  insurrection,  the  ob¬ 
ject  became  to  put  down  the  insurrection 
after  it  had  served  their  own  purpose.  But 
it  was  too  late.  They  had  rais^  the  evil 
spirit,  and  could  not  lay  it.  The  revolution 
treated  them  as  they  had  treated  Metteraich. 

The  most  melancholy  circumstance  of  these 
revolutionary  days  was  certainly  the  imbecile 
state  of  the  mind  of  the  Emperor.  The  cour¬ 
tiers  around  him  made  the  most  nefarious  use 
of  the  imperial  imbecility.  It  enabled  them 
to  make  his  majesty  promise  everything  to 
his  subjects,  and  they,  holding  the  reins,  of 
course  went  in  a  sense  directly  contrary  to 
that  promise.  This  led  to  a  series  of  most 
abominable  treasons,  some  of  which  gave  rise 
to  the  civil  war  in  Hungary,  often  to  massa¬ 
cre  at  home.  It  is  to  Prince  Felix  Schwarzen- 
berg’s  credit,  that  be  at  once  saw  through 
the  vile  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  such  a 
oveniment  as  this  ;  and  that  on  his  very 
rst  view  of  affairs  he  declared  the  indispen¬ 
sable  preliminary  to  anything  like  a  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  government  and  of  imperial  authority 
must  be  the  resignation  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  a  young  and 
capable  scion  of  the  family,  such  as  Europe 
and  the  army  could  respect.  The  Emperor 
Ferdinand  set  aside,  the  next  in  succession  was 
his  brother,  the  husband  of  the  Archduchess 
Sophia,  a  princess  of  great  ability  and  influ¬ 
ence.  None  dared  to  propose  that  her  husband 
also  should,be  set  aside,  and  their  son,  Francis 
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Joseph,  be  proclaimed  Emperor;  but  Schwarz- 
enberg  had  the  courage  at  once  not  only  to 
propose,  but  to  insist  upon  this,  and  he  car¬ 
ried  it,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire,  and  to  the  consolidation 
of  his  own  power  as  Prime  Minister. 

Previous  to  his  appointment.  Prince  Felix 
bad  been  studying  politics  in  the  camp  of 
Radetsky.  Austrian  ambassador  at  Naples, 
when  the  troubles  broke  out,  he  withdrew  by 
order  of  his  Court  from  that  country,  when 
the  revolutionary  general  there  marched  back 
to  take  part  in  the  war  north  of  the  Po.  And 
when  General  Pepe  left  Naples  to  take  the 
command  in  Verona  against  the  Austrians, 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  joined  Radetsky *s 
force  in  Verona.  He  thus  made  one  of  the 
combatants  at  the  battle  of  Custoza.  The 
Marquis  d’Azeglio,  the  constitutional  minis¬ 
ter  ot'  Piedmont,  served  in  the  opposite  ranks 
to  Schwarzenberg  on  that  day,  and  both 
statesmen  received  severe  wounds,  fighting 
each  for  the  principles  he  professed,  for  the 
cause,  and  the  sovereign  that  he  revered. 

The  great  desideratum  at  Vienna  towards 
the  close  of  1846,  became  thenceforth  a  po¬ 
litician  and  a  minister,  not  a  military  com¬ 
mander,  yet  having  the  confidence  of  the 
army  and  its  generals.  Felix  Schwarzenberg 
with  all  the  eclat  of  his  wound  at  Custosa 
and  his  intimacy  with  Radetsky,  fulfilled 
these  conditions.  He  became  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  his  first  decisive  acts 
have  been  already  mentioned.  His  brother- 
in-law,  Prince  Windischgratz,  was  then 
marching  into  Hungary  with  hopes  of  suc¬ 
ceeding,  as  Radetsky  had  done,  Schwarzen¬ 
berg  having  provided  him  with  the  same 
ample  means  of  equipment,  provisions  and 
artillery.  The  Bohemian  Prince  failed,  how¬ 
ever,  before  the  stubbomess  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rians,  and  he  was  driven  back  upon  Vienna 
in  discomfiture  and  rout.  It  was  then  that 
Schwarzenberg  sought  Russian  aid,  with  the 
result  that  we  all  know.  All  the  councellors 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  were  most  averse  to  I 
his  engaging  in  it,  and  more  than  one  de¬ 
clared  the  severance  of  Hungary  from  Aus¬ 
tria  was  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for 
Russia.  But  Nicholas  deemed  the  cause  of 
hereditary  monarchy  more  precious  than  even 
Russian  aggrandizement,  and  he  ordered  the 
advance  into  Hungary. 

Meantime  the  insanity  of  Stadion,  which 
had  forced  that  statesman  to  retire  to  Pritznitz, 
left  the  domestic,  as  well  as  war  administra¬ 
tion  of  Austria  in  the  power  of  Schwai-zen- 
berg,  and  he  proceeded  gradually  to  undo  all 
the  progress  that  bad  been  made  towards  con¬ 


stitutional  government.  He  declared  the 
constitution  abrogated,  suppressed  even  those 
local  privileges  which  the  provinces  had  be¬ 
fore  enjoyed,  set  at  defiance  and  at  nought 
the  rising  pretensions  of  the  territorial  aris¬ 
tocracy,  just  as  much  as  he  destroyed  the 
p^rivileges  of  the  lower  classes.  In  fact,  he 
Russianized  Austria,  and  in  reality  establish¬ 
ed  the  same  system  and  spirit  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  Sea  of  Archangel  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  An  Englishman,  be  he 
Tory  or  be  be  Whig,  can  have  but  one  idea 
of  such  an  alliance  of  absolutism,  which  he 
cannot  but  consider  likely  to  defeat  its  own 
ends  by  the  violent  means  employed,  the 
innumerable  extremities  proceeded  to,  and 
the  inveterate  reactions  and  resistance  it 
sooner  or  later  produces.  But  driven  into 
such  an  alliance,  Schwarzenberg  at  least 
made  the  most  of  it,  and  that  not  only  to 
crush  Hungary,  but  also  to  humiliate  the  old 
rival  of  Austria,  Prussia.  For  the  three  years 
previous,  the  King  of  Prussia  bad  been  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  almost  one  idea,  that  of  nuk¬ 
ing  himself  and  his  crown  independent  of, 
and  superior  to,  Austria  in  the  councils  and 
politics  of  Germany;  Schwarzenberg  made 
the  most  adroit  use  of  the  Russian  alliance  to 
defeat  and  destroy  them,  to  humble  Prussia 
and  its  king,  not  only  in  reality  but  in  public 
appearance  and  estimation,  to  the  second 
rank,  and  to  deprive  it  not  only  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  equality  with  Austria,  which 
it  pretended  to,  but  even  to  dethrone  it  from 
that  commercial  superiority,  which  the  indus¬ 
try  of  its  people,  the  talent  of  its  statesmen, 
and  the  advantages  of  its  territorial  and  mari¬ 
time  position,  had  enabled  Prussia  to  assume. 

To  those  who  are  so  truly  German  as  to 
take  a  paramount  interest  in  the  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  to  prefer  the 
ascendancy  of  Austria,  the  conduct  of  Prince 
Felix  Schwarzenberg  must  appear  the  very 
perfection  of  good  and  able  statesmanship. 
We  can  by  no  means  venture  to  take  this 
circumscribed  and  local  view ;  but  still  we 
cannot  but  admit  the  skill  and  perseverance 
with  which  the  Prince  followed  out  bis  idea 
and  attained  hU  aim.  The  King  of  Prussia 
must  have  breathed  more  freely  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  the  greatest  enemy  of  his 
house  that  even  Austria  ever  produced. 

Felix  Schwarzenberg  was  not,  however, 
without  his  domestic  enemies,  the  friends  of 
the  old  Emperor  ;  and  those,  who  like  M.  De 
Bombelles,  made  use  of  him  and  were  inti¬ 
mate  With  that  monarch. 

On  passing  through  some  town  where  the 
I  people  thronged  to  the  coach  door  with  ac- 
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cUmation,  the  wife  of  the  dethroned  Emper¬ 
or  pat  her  head  out  of  the  window  to  ask 
the  people,  in  what  they  were  better  off  un¬ 
der  the  new  Emperor  than  under  the  old. 
Even  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  the  mother 
of  Francis  Joseph,  might  ask  the  same  (ques¬ 
tion.  Schwarsenberg  contrived  to  dominate 
the  court,  which  was  the  more  easy  as  Fran¬ 
cis  Joseph  thought  merely  of  the  camp.  The 
chief  enemies  of  Schwarsenberg  were  the  old 
nohUttt.  They  looked  to  the  restoration  of 
their  old  supremacy  in  Hungary  and  else¬ 
where,  and  they  deprecated  the  absolutism 
and  centralisation  of  Schwarsenberg.  They 
were  powerless  for  want  of  a  mouthpiece, 
until  Prince  Mettemich’s  return.  But  no 
(ooner  was  that  veteran  politician  re-estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Rennweg,  than  he  opened  his 
batteries  against  the  young  Prime  Minister. 

When  Mettemich  was  in  London  and  in 
Brussels,  he  invariably  spoke  of  public  affairs 
in  the  same  tone,  and  not  an  illiberal  one.  He 
said  be  had  always  perceived  the  necessity 
for  a  change  in  a  liberal  direction,  but  had 
found  it  impossible  to  remove  one  stone  of  a 
building  so  old,  without  the  old  pillars  threat¬ 
ening  to  fall  out.  When  events  and  revela¬ 
tions  had,  however,  undertaken  to  do  what 
no  statesman  durst  have  ventured,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  co-operation 
of  events  instead  of  seeking  to  resist  them 
and  set  them  at  defiance.  There  were  no 


democratic  interests  in  Austria,  but  there 
were  strong  landed  and  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests,  both  conservative,  and  both  should  be 
called  to  the  support  of  the  throne,  instead 
of  having  a  sponge  passed  over  their  names, 
and  a  it^ling  stone  run  over  their  importance 
and  their  pride.  Such  was  the  language  of 
Mettemich, — language  that  Schwarsenberg 
stigmatized  as  democratic.  And  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  a  triumph  for  himself  over  Mettemich, 
by  winning  for  the  commercial  aiterests  of 
Austria  that  ascendancy  in  Germany,  by 
means  of  a  new  and  sound  commercial  union, 
akin  to  the  political  ascendancy  which  the 
empire  had  aWady  acquired. 

How  far  Schwarsenberg  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  schemes,  or  how  far  Mettemich 
will  succeed  in  his,  fate  has  left  us  in  uncer- 
I  tainty,  by  the  paralytic  stroke  which  has 
just  carried  off  Prince  Felix.  He  had  come 
from  the  cabinet  council,  where  be  had  met 
some  contrariety,  it  is  believed,  from  Kubeck. 
He  had  gone  home  to  dress,  in  order  to  dine 
with  his  brother.  Prince  Adolf,  when  the 
stroke  of  death  levelled  him  to  the  earth,  at 
the  early  age,  for  a  statesman,  of  fiftv-two. 

Prince  Felix  died  unmarried,  llis  elder 
brother,  who  married  Princess  Eleanor  of 
Lichtenstein,  has  a  family.  Field-Marshal 
Schwarsenberg  also  left  a  son.  Prince  Fred¬ 
eric,  who  has  somewhat  distinguished  himself 
with  the  pen. 


From  Chsmecri’  EdiaVorgk  Jeornal. 

TALES  OF  THE  COAST-GUARD. 

THE  LAST  REVEL 


When  I  was  quite  a. lad,  a  servant  lived 
with  us  by  the  name  of  Anne  Stacey.  She 
had  been  in  the  service  of  William  Cobbett, 
the  political  writer,  who  resided  for  some 
years  at  Botley,  a  village  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Itchen.  Anne  might  be  about  two  or 
three  and  twenty  years  of  age  when  she 
came  to  us  ;  and  a  very  notable,  industrious 
servant  she  was,  and  remarked,  moreover,  as 
possessing  a  strong  religious  bias.  Her  fea¬ 
tures,  everybody  agreed,  were  comely  and 
intelligent.  But  that  advantage  in  the  ma¬ 
trimonial  market  was  more  than  neutralized 


by  her  unfortunate  figure,  which,  owing,  as 
we  understood,  to  a  fall  in  her  childho(xl, 
was  hopelessly  deformed,  though  still  strong¬ 
ly  set  and  muscular.  Albeit,  a  sum  of 
money — about  fifty  pounds — scraped  to¬ 
gether  by  thrifty  self-aenial  during  a  dozen 
years  of  servitude,  amply  compensated  in 
eyes  of  several  idle  and  needy  young  fellows 
for  the  unlovely  outline  of  her  person  ;  and 
Anne,  with  an  infatuation  too  common  with 
persons  of  her  class  and  condition,  and  in 
spite  of  repeated  warning,  and  the  secret 
misgivings,  one  would  suppose,  of  her  own 
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mind,  married  the  best-looking,  but  most 
worthless  and  dissipated  of  them  all.  This 
man,  Henry  Ransome  by  name,  was,  I  have 
been  informed,  constantly  intoxicated  during 
the  first  three  months  of  wedlock,  and  then 
the  ill-assorted  couple  disappeared  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Itchen,  and  took  up  their 
ab^e  in  one  of  the  hamlets  of  the  New  For¬ 
est.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  I  joined  the 
Preventive  Service,  I  frequently  heard  men¬ 
tion  of  his  name  as  that  of  a  man  singularly 
skilful  in  defrauding  the  revenue,  as  well  as 
in  avoiding  the  penalties  which  surround  that 
dangerous  vocation.  One  day  he  was  point¬ 
ed  out  to  me  when  standing  by  the  Cross-, 
House  near  the  Ferry,  in  company  with  a 
comparatively  youthful  desperado,  whose 
real  name  was  John  Wyatt,  though  generally 
known  amongst  the  smuggling  fraternity  and 
other  personal  intimates,  by  the  soubriquet  of 
Black  Jack — on  account,  I  suppose,  of  his 
dark,  heavy-browed,  scowling  figure-head, 
one  of  the  most  repulsive,  I  think,  I  have 
ever  seen.  Anne’s  husband,  Henry  Ran¬ 
some,  seemed,  so  far  as  very  brief  observa¬ 
tion  enabled  me  to  judge,  quite  a  dififerent 
person  from  his  much  younger,  as  well  as 
much  bigger  and  brawnier  associate.  I  did 
not  doubt  that,  before  excessive  indulgence 
had  wasted  his  now  pallid  features,  and  sap¬ 
ped  the  vigor  of  his  thin  and  shaking  frame, 
he  had  been  a  smart,  good-looking  chap 
enough  ;  and  there  was,  it  struck  me,  spite  of 
his  reputation  as  a  ‘  knowing  one,’  consider¬ 
ably  more  of  the  dupe  than  the  knave,  of 
the  fool  than  the  villain,  in  the  dreary,  down¬ 
cast  skulking  expression  that  flitted  over  his 
features  as  his  eye  caught  mine  intently  re¬ 
garding  him.  1  noticed  also  that  he  had  a 
dry,  hard  cough,  and  I  set  down  in  my  own 
mind  as  certain  that  he  would,  ere  many 
months  passed  away,  be  consigned,  like 
scores  of  his  fellows,  to  a  brandy-hastened 
^ve.  He  indicated  my  presence — proxim¬ 
ity,  rather — to  Wyatt,  by  a  nudge  on  the 
elbow,  whereupon  that  respectable  person¬ 
age  swung  sharply  round,  and  returned  my 
scrutinising  gaze  by  one  of  insolent  defiance 
and  bravado,  which  he  contrived  to  render 
still  more  emphatic  by  thrusting  his  tongue 
into  his  cheek.  This  done,  he  gathered  up 
a  coil  of  rope  from  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
Cross-House,  and  said :  *'  Come,  Harry,  let’s 
be  off.  That  gentleman  seems  to  want  to 
take  our  picture — on  account  that  our  mugs 
are  such  handsome  ones,  no  doubt ;  and  if  it 
was  a  mildish  afternoon,  I  shouldn’t  mind 
having  mine  done  ;  but  as  thq  weather’s  ra¬ 
ther  nippy  like,  we’d  better  be  toddling,  1 


think.”  They  then  swaggered  off,  and  cross¬ 
ed  the  Ferry. 

Two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  1  again 
met  with  them,  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances: —  1  landed  from  the  Rose  at  Lym- 
ington,  for  the  purpose  of  going  by  coach 
to  Lyndhurst,  a  considerable  village  in  the 
New  Forest,  from  which  an  ex-cliancellor  de¬ 
rives  his  title.  1  had  appointed  to  meet  a 
confidential  agent  there  at  the  Fox  and 
Hounds  Inn,  a  third-rate  tavern,  situate  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  place  is 
built;  and  as  the  evening  promised  to  be 
clear  and  fine,  though  cold,  1  anticipated  a 
bracing,  cross-country  walk  afterwards  in  the 
direction  of  Hithe,  in  the  neighborhood 
whereof  dwelt  a  person — neither  a  seaman 
nor  a  smuggler — whose  favor  1  was  just 
then  very  diligently  cultivating.  It  was  the 
month  of  November  ;  and  on  being  set  down 
at  the  door  of  the  inn,  somewhere  about  six 
o’clock  in  tho  evening,  I  (quietly  entered  and 
took  a  seat  in  the  smoking-room  unrecog¬ 
nized,  as  I  thought,  by  any  one — for  I  was 
not  in  uniform.  My  man  had  not  arrived  ; 
and,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  I  stepped 
out  to  inquire  at  the  bar  if  such  a  person  had 
been  there.  To  my  great  surprise,  a  young 
woman — girl  would  be  a  better  word,  for  she 
could  not  be  more  than  seventeen,  or  at  the 
utmost,  eighteen  years  old — whom  I  had  no¬ 
ticed  on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  was  just 
asking  if  one  Dr.  Lee  was  expected.  This  was 
precisely  the  individual  who  was  to  meet  me, 
and  I  looked  with  some  curiosity  at  the  in¬ 
quirer.  She  was  a  coarsely,  but  neatly 
attired  person,  of  a  pretty  figure,  interesting, 
but  dejected  cast  of  features,  and  with  large, 
dark,  sorrowing  eyes.  Thoughtfulness  and 
care  were  not  less  marked  in  the  humble, 
subdued  tone  in  which  she  spoke.  “  Could  I 
sit  down  anywhere  till  he  comes  ?  ”  she  timid¬ 
ly,  asked,  after  hearing  the  barwoman’s  re¬ 
ply.  The  servant  civilly  invited  her  to  take 
a  seat  by  the  bar-fire,  and  I  returned,  with¬ 
out  saying  anything,  to  the  smoking-room, 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  and  some  biscuits.  1  had  been 
seated  a  very  short  time  only,  when  the 
quick,  consequential  step,  and  sharp,  cracked 
voice  of  Dr.  Lee  sounded  along  the  passage ; 
and  after  a  momentary  pause  at  the  bar,  bis 
round,  smirking,  go^-humoured,  knavish 
face  looked  in  at  the  parlor-door,  where  see¬ 
ing  me  alone,  he  winked  with  uncommon 
expression,  and  said  aloud :  “  A  prime  fire 
in  the  smoking-room,  I  see ;  I  shall  treat 
myself  to  a  whiff  there  presently.”  This 
said,  the  shiniog  face  vanished,  in  order,  I 
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doubted  not,  that  its  owner  might  confer 
with  the  young  girl  who  had  been  inquiring 
for  him.  This  Lee,  1  must  ohserre,  had  no 
legal  right  to  the  prefix  of  doctor  tacked  to 
his  name.  He  was  merely  a  peripatetic 
quack-salver  and  vender  of  infallible  medi¬ 
cines,  who,  having  wielded  the  pestle  in  an 
apothecary’s  shop  for  some  years  during  his 
youth,  had  acquired  a  little  skill  in  the  use  of 
drugs,  and  could  open  a  vein  or  draw  a  tooth 
with  considerable  dexterity.  He  had  a  large, 
but  not,  1  think,  very  remunerative  practice 
amongst  the  poaching,  deer-stealing,  smug¬ 
gling  community  of  those  parts,  to  whom  it 
was  of  vital  importance  that  the  hurts  receiv¬ 
ed  in  their  desperate  pursuits  should  be  tend¬ 
ed  by  some  one  not  inclined  to  babble  of  the 
number,  circumstances,  or  whereabouts  of 
his  patients.  This  essential  condition  Lee, 
hypocrite  and  knave  as  he  was.  strictly  ful¬ 
filled  ;  and  no  inducement  could,  I  think,  have 
prevailed  upon  him  to  betray  the  hiding- 
place  of  a  wounded  or  suffering  client.  In 
other  respects,  he  permitted  himself  a  more 
profitable  freedom  of  action,  thereto  com¬ 
pelled,  he  was  wont  apologetically  to  remark, 
by  the  wretchedly  poor  remuneration  obtain¬ 
ed  by  his  medical  practice.  If,  however, 
specie  was  scarce  amongst  his  clients,  spirits, 
as  his  rudicund,  carbuocled  face  flamingly 
testified,  were  very  plentiful.  There  was  a 
receipt  in  full  paintea  there  for  a  prodigious 
amount  of  drugs  'and  chemicals,  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  he  could  have  bad  no  great  reason 
to  complain. 

He  soon  reappeared,  and  took  a  chair  by 
the  fire,  which,  after  civilly  saluting  me,  be 
stirred  almost  fiercely,  eyeing  as  he  did  so 
the  blaring  coals  with  a  half-abstracted  and 
sullen,  cowed,  disquieted  look  altogether  un¬ 
usual  with  him.  At  least  wherever  I  had 
before  seen  him,  he  had  been  as  loquacious 
and  boastful  as  a  Gascon. 

“What  is  the  matter,  doctor?”  I  said. 
“You  appear  strangely  down  upon  your 
look  all  at  once.” 

“  Hush — hush  !  Speak  lower,  sir,  pray. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  just  heard  that  a  fellow 

is  lurking  about  here - You  have  not, 

I  hope,  asked  fo(  me  of  any  one  ?” 

“  I  have  not ;  but  what  if  I  had  ?” 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  that  suspicion — ca¬ 
lumny,  Shakspeare  says,  could  nut  be  escap¬ 
ed,  even  if  one  were  pure  as  snow — and 
more  especially,  therefore,  when  one  is  not 
quite  so-so - Ahem  ! — you  understand !” 

“  Very  well,  indeed.  You  would  say,  that 
when  one  is  not  actually  immaculate — calum¬ 


ny,  suspicion  takes  an  earlier  and  firmer 
hold.” 

“Just  so;  exactly — and,  in  fact — ha!” — 

The  door  was  suddeuly  thrown  open,  and 
the  doctor  fairly  leaped  to  his  feet  with  ill- 
disguised  alarm.  It  was  only  the  bar-maid, 
to  ask  if  be  had  rung.  He  had  not  done  so, 
and  as  it  was  perfectly  understood  that  I 
paid  for  all  on  these  occasions,  the  fact  alone 
was  abundantly  conclusive  as  to  the  disordered 
state  of  his  intellect.  He  now  ordered  bran- 
^  and  water,  a  pipe,  and  a  screw  of  tobacco. 
These  ministrants  to  a  mind  disturbed  some¬ 
what  calmed  the  doctor’s  excitement,  and  his 
cunning  gray  eyes  soon  brightly  twinkled 
again  through  a  haze  of  curling  smoke. 

“  Did  you  notice,”  he  resumed,  “  a  female 
sitting  in  the  bar  ?  She  knows  you.” 

“  A  young,  intelligent-looking  girl.  Yes. 
Who  is  she?*’ 

“  Young  1”  replied  Lee,  evasively,  I 
thought.  “  Well,  it’s  true  she  it  young  in 
years,  but  not  in  experience — in  suffering, 
poorjprl,  as  I  can  bear  witness.” 

“  There  are,  indeed,  but  faint  indications 
of  tbe  mirt  and  lightness  of  youth  or  child¬ 
hood  in  those  timid,  apprehensive  eyes  of 
hers.” 

“She  never  bad  a  childhood.  Girls  of 
her  condition  seldom  have.  Her  father’s 
booked  for  the  next  world,  and  by  an  early 
stage  too,  unless  he  mends  his  manners,  and 
that  I  hardly  see  how  he's  to  do.  The  girl’s 
been  to  Lymington  to  see  after  a  place. 
Can’t  have  iL  Her  father’s  character  is 
against  her.  Unfortunate  ;  for  she’s  a  good 
girl.” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  her.  But  come,  to  busi¬ 
ness.  How  about  tbe  matter  you  wot  of?” 

“  Here  are  all  the  particulars,”  answered 
Lee,  with  an  easy  transition  from  a  sentimen¬ 
tal  to  a  common-sense,  business-like  tone,  and 
at  the  same  time  unscrewing  tbe  lid  of  a  tor¬ 
toise-shell  tobacco-box,  and  taking  a  folded 
paper  from  it.  “  I  keep  these  matters  gen¬ 
erally  here;  for  if  I  were  to  drop  such  an 
article — just  now,  especially — I  might  as  well 
be  hung  out  to  dry  at  once.” 

I  glanced  over  the  paper.  “  Place,  date, 
hour  correct,  and  thoroughly  to  be  depended 
upon  you  say,  eh  ?” 

“  Correct  as  Cocker,  I’ll  answer  for  it.  It 
would  be  a  spicy  run  for  them,  if  there  were 
no  man  traps  in  the  way.” 

I  placed  the  paper  in  my  waistcoat-pocket, 
and  then  handed  the  doctor  his  preliminary 
fee.  Tbe  touch  of  gold  had  not  its  usual 
electrical  effect  upon  him.  His  nervous  fit 
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was  coining  on  again.  “  I  wish,”  he  puffed 
out — 1  wish  I  was  safe  out  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  or  else  that  a  certain  person  I 
know  was  transported;  then  indeed” - 

“And  who  may  that  certain  person  be, 
doctor?”  demanded  a  grim-looking  rascal, 
as  he  softly  opened  the  door.  “  Not  me,  I 
hope  ?” 

I  instantly  recognized  the  fellow,  and  so 
did  the  doctor,  who  had  again  bounded  from 
his  chmr,  and  was  shaking  all  orer  as  if  with 
ague,  whilst  bis  very  carbuncles  became  pal¬ 
lid  with  affright.  “  You — u — u,”  he  stam¬ 
mered — “  You — u — u,  Wyatt:  God  forbid !” 

Wyatt  was,  I  saw,  muddled  with  liquor. 
This  was  lucky  for  poor  Lee.  “  Well,  never 
mind  if  it  teas  me,  old  brick,”  rejoined  the 
fellow ;  “  or  at  least  you  have  been  a  brick, 
though  I’m  misdoubting  you’ll  die  a  pantile 
after  all.  But  here’s  luck ;  all’s  one  for  that.” 
He  held  a  pewter- pot  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe 
in  the  other,  and  as  he  drank,  his  somewhat 
confused  but  baleful  look  continued  levelled 
savagely  along  the  pewter  at  the  terrified 
doctor.  There  was,  I  saw,  mischief  in  the 
man.  • 

“  I’d  drink  yours,”  continued  the  reckless 
scamp,  as  he  paused  for  breath,  drew  the 
back  of  his  pipe  hand  across  his  mouth,  and 
stared  as  steadily  as  he  could  in  my  face — 
“  I’d  drink  your  health,  if  I  only  knew  your 
name.” 

“  You’ll  hear  it  plainly  enough,  my  fine 
fellow,  when  you’re  in  the  dock  one  of  these 
days,  just  before  the  judge  sends  you  to  the 
hulks,  or,  which  is  perhaps  the  likelier,  to  the 
gallows.  And  this  scamp,  too,”  I  added, 
with  a  gesture  towards  Lee,  whom  I  hardly 
dared  venture  to  look  at,  “  who  has  been 
pitching  me  such  a  pretty  rigmarole,  is,  I  see, 
a  fellow- rogue  to  yourself.  This  house  ap¬ 
pears  to  little  better  than  a  thieves’  ren¬ 
dezvous,  upon  my  word.” 

Wyatt  regard^  me  with  a  deadly  scowl 
as  he  answered :  “  Ay,  ay,  you’re  a  brave 
cock.  Master  Wameford,  upon  your  own 
dunghill.  It  may  be  my  turn  some  day. 
Here,  doctor,  a  word  with  yon  outside.”  They 
both  left  the  room,  and  I  rang  the  bell,  dis¬ 
charged  the  score,  and  was  just  going  when 
Lee  returned.  He  was  still  pale  and  shaky, 
though  considerably  recovered  from  the 
panic-terror  excited  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  Wyatt. 

“I^ank  Heaven,  he’s  gone !”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor  ;  “  and  less  sour  and  suspicious  than  I 
feai^  him  to  be.  But  tell  me,  sir,  do  you 
intend  walking  from  here  to  Hythe?” 

“  I  so  purpose.  Why  do  yon  ask  ?” 


[June, 

“  Because  the  young  girl  you  saw  in  the 
bar  went  off  ten  minutes  ago  by  the  same 
road.  She  was  too  late  for  a  farmer’s  cart 
which  she  expected  to  return  by.  Wyatt, 
too,  is  off  in  the  same  direction.” 

“  She  will  have  company  then.” 

“  Evil  company,  I  fear.  Her  father  and 
he  have  lately  quarrelled  ;  and  her,  I  know, 
he  bears  a  grudge  against,  for  refusing,  as 
the  talk  goes,  to  have  anything  to  say  to 
him.” 

“Very  well;  don’t  alarm  yourself.  I  shall 
soon  overtake  them,  and  you  may  depend 
the  big  drunken  bully  shall  neither  insult  nor 
molest  her.  Good-night.” 

It  was  a  lonely  walk  for  a  girl  to  take  on 
a  winter  evening,  although  the  weather  was 
brilliantly  light  and  clear,  and  it  was  not  yet 
much  past  seven  o’clock.  Except,  perchance, 
a  deer-keeper,  or  a  deer-stealer,  it  was  not 
likely  she  would  meet  a  human  being  for  two 
or  three  miles  together,  and  farm  and  other 
houses  ne.ar  the  track  were  very  sparsely 
scattered  here  and  there.  I  walked  swiftly 
on,  and  soon  came  within  sight  of  Wyatt ; 
but  so  eagerly  was  his  attention  directed 
ahead,  that  he  did  not  observe  me  till  we 
were  close  abreast  of  each  other. 

“  You  here !”  he  exclaimed,  fairly  gnash¬ 
ing  his  teeth  with  rage.  “  I  only  wish” - 

“  That  you  had  one  or  two  friends  within 
hail,  eh  ?  Well,  it’s  better  for  your  own 
health  that  you  have  not,  depend  upon  it.  I 
have  four  barrels  with  me,  and  each  of  them, 
as  you  well  know,  carries  a  life,  one  of  which 
should  be  yours,  as  sure  as  that  black  head 
is  on  your  shoulders. 

He  answered  only  by  a  snarl  and  a  male¬ 
diction,  and  we  proceeded  on  pretty  nearly 
together.  He  appeared  to  be  much  soberer 
than  before :  perhaps  the  keen  air  had  cool¬ 
ed  him  somewhat,  or  he  might  have  been 
shamming  it  a  little  at  the  inn  to  hoodwink 
the  doctor.  Five  or  six  minutes  brought  us 
to  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road,  where  we  caught 
sight  of  the  young  woman,  who  was  not  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  yards  ahead.  Presently, 
the  sound  of  footsteps  appeared  to  strike  her 
ear,  for  she  looked  quickly  round,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  alarm  escaped  her.  I  was  in  the 
shadow  of  the  road,  to  that,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  she  saw  only  Wyatt.  Another  mo¬ 
ment,  and  her  terrified  glance  rested  upon 
me. 

“  Lieutenant  Wameford  !”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Ay,  my  good  girl,  that  is  my  name.  You 
appear  frightened — not  at  me,  1  hope  ?” 

“  0  no,  not  at  you,”  she  hastily  answered, 
the  color  vividly  returning  to  her  pale  cheeks. 
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This  good-looking  person  is,  I  daresay, 
a  sweetheart  of  yours ;  so  I’ll  just  keep 
astern  out  of  ear-shot.  My  road  lies  past 
your  dwelling.” 

The  girl  appeared  to  understand  me,  and, 
reassured,  walked  on,  Wyatt  lopping  sullenly 
along  beside  her.  I  did  not  choose  to  have 
a  fellow  of  his  stamp,  and  in  his  present  mood, 
walking  behind  me. 

Nothing  was  said  that  I  heard  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  when  Wyatt,  with  a  snarling 
“good-night”  to  the  girl,  turned  oflF  by  a 
path  on  the  left,  and  was  quickly  out  of 
sight. 

“  I  am  not  very  far  from  home  now,  sir,” 
said  the  young  woman,  hesitatingly.  She 
thought,  perhaps,  that  I  might  leave  her,  now 
Wyatt  had  disappeared. 

“  Pray  go  on,  then,”  I  said ;  “  I  will  see 
you  there,  though  somewhat  pressed  for 
time.” 

We  walked  side  by  side,  and  after  awhile 
she  said  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  still  down¬ 
cast  eyes :  “  My  mother  lived  servant  in  your 
family  once,  sir.” 

“The  deuce!  Your  name  is  Ransome, 
then,  I  suspect.” 

“  Yes,  sir — Mary  Ransome.”  A  sad  sigh 
accompanied  these  words.  I  pitied  the  poor 
girl  from  my  heart,  but  having  nothing  very 
consolatory  to  suggest,  I  held  my  peace. 

“There  is  mother !”  she  cried  in  an  almost 
joyful  tone.  She  pointed  to  a  woman  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  open  doorway  of  a  mean  dwelling 
at  no  great  distance,  in  apparently  anxious 
expectation.  Mary  Ransome  hastened  for¬ 
wards,  and  whispered  a  few  sentences  to  her 
mother,  who  fondly  embraced  her. 

“  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  sir,  for  seeing 
Mary  safely  home.  You  do  not,  I  daresay, 
remember  me  ?” 

“  You  are  greatly  changed,  I  perceive,  and 
not  by  years  alone.” 

“  Ah,  sir !”  Tears  started  to  the  eyes  of 
both  mother  and  daughter.  “  Would  you,” 
added  the  woman,  “  step  in  a  moment.  Per¬ 
haps  a  few  words  from  you  might  have  ef¬ 
fect.”  She  looked,  whilst  thus  speaking,  at 
her  weak,  consumptive- looking  husband,  who 
was  seated  by  the  fireplace  with  a  large 
green  baize-covered  Bible  open  before  him 
on  a  round  table.  There  is  no  sermon  so 
impressive  as  that  which  gleams  from  an  ap¬ 
parently  yawning  and  inevitable  grave ;  and 
none,  too,  more  quickly  forgotten,  if  by  any 
resource  of  art,  and  reinvigoration  of  nature, 
the  tombward  progress  arrested,  and  life 
pulsate  joyously  again.  1  was  about  to 
make  some  remark  upon  the  suicidal  folly  of 
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persisting  in  a  course  which  almost  necessarily 
led  to  misery  and  ruin,  when  the  but  partially- 
closed  doorway  was  darkened  by  the  burly 
figure  of  Wyatt. 

“  A  very  nice  company, by  jingo!”  growl¬ 
ed  the  ruffian  ;  “  you  only  want  the  doctor 
to  be  quite  complete.  But  hark  ye,  Ran¬ 
some,”  he  continued,  addressing  the  sick 
man,  who  cowered  beneath  his  scowling  gaze 
like  a  beaten  hound — “  mind  and  keep  a  still 
tongue  in  that  calf’s  head  of  yourn,  or  else 
prepare  yourself  to — to  take — to  take — 
what  follows.  You  know  me  as  well  as  1  do 
you.  Good-night.” 

With  this  caution,  the  fellow  disappeared ; 
and  after  a  few  words,  which  the  unfortunate 
family  were  too  frightened  to  listen  to,  or 
scarcely  to  hear,  I  also  went  my  way. 

The  information  received  from  Dr.  Lee 
relative  to  the  contemplated  run  near  Hurst 
Castle  proved  strictly  accurate.  The  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  smugglers  was  in  consequence 
complete,  and  the  goods,  the  value  of  which 
was  considerable,  were  easily  secured.  There 
occurred  also  several  of  the  ordinary  casu¬ 
alties  that  attend  such  encounters — casualties 
which  always  excited  in  my  mind  a  strong 
feeling  of  regret,  that  the  revenue  of  the 
country  could  not  be  assured  by  other  and 
less  hazardous  expedients.  No  life  was,  how¬ 
ever,  lost,  and  we  made  no  prisoners.  To  my 
great  surprise  I  caught,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  affray,  a  glimpse  of  the  bottle-green  coat, 
drab  knee-cords,  with  gaiter  continuations, 
of  the  doctor.  They,  however,  very  quickly 
vanished  ;  and  till  about  a  week  afterwards, 

I  concluded  that  their  owner  had  escaped  in 
a  whole  skin.  I  was  mistaken. 

I  had  passed  the  evening  at  the  house 
whither  my  steps  were  directed  when  I  es¬ 
corted  Mary  Ransome  home,  and  it  was 
growing  late,  when  the  servant-maid  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  young  woman,  seemingly  in 
great  trouble,  after  inquiring  if  Lieutenant 
Warneford  was  there,  had  requested  to  see 
him  immediately,  and  was  waiting  below  for 
that  purpose.  It  was,  I  found,  Mary  Ran¬ 
some,  in  a  state  of  great  flurry  and  excite¬ 
ment.  She  brought  a  hastily-scribbled  note 
from  Dr.  Lee,  to  the  effect  that  Wyatt,  from 
motives  of  suspicion,  had  insisted  that  both 
he  and  Ransome  should  be  present  ai  the  at¬ 
tempt  near  Hurst  Castle ;  that  the  doctor, 
in  his  hurry  to  get  out  of  barm’s  way,  had 
attempted  a  leap  which,  owing  to  his  haste, 
awkwardness,  and  the  frosty  atmosphere  and 
ground,  bad  resulted  in  a  compound  fracture 
of  bis  right  leg  ;  that  he  had  been  borne  off 
in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  on  recovering 
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from  which  he  found  himself  in  Wyatt’s  men — Dick  Redhead,  he  was  generally  called, 
power,  who,  by  rifling  his  pockets,  had  found  from  his  fiery  poll — a  sharp,  clever  fellow 
some  memoranda  that  left  no  doubt  of  Lee’s  was  Dick — to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
treason  towards  the  smuggling  fraternity,  house  I  had  left,  and  accompany  the  young 
The  bearer  of  the  note  would,  he  said,  fur-  woman  to  the  spot  indicated,  and  remain  in 
ther  explain,  as  he  could  not  risk  delaying  ambush,  with  both  eyes  wide  open,  about 
sending  it  for  another  moment— only  he  beg-  the  place  till  I  arrived.  The  Rote  was  for¬ 
ged  to  say  his  life  depended  upon  me.  tunately  off  Southampton  Quay  ;  we  soon 

“  Life !  ’  I  exclaimed,  addressing  the  pale,  reached  her,  shifted  to  a  larger  boat,  and  I 
quaking  girl;  “nonsense!  Such  gentry  as  and  a  stout  crew  were  on  our  way,  in  very 
Wyatt  are  not  certainly  particular  to  a  shade  little  time,  to  have  a  word  with  that  deceit- 
or  two,  but  they  rarely  go  that  length.”  ful  Fair  Rosamond,  which  we  could  still'see 
“  They  will  make  away  with  father  as  well  lying  quietly  at  anchor  a  couple  of  miles  up 
as  Dr.  Lee,”  she  shudderingly  replied  :  “  I  the  river.  We  were  quickly  alongside,  but, 
am  sure  of  it.  Wyatt  is  mad  with  rage.’’  to  our  great  surprise,  found  no  one  on  board. 
She  trembled  so  violently,  as  hardly  to  be  There  was,  however,  a  considerable  quantity 
able  to  stand,  and  I  made  her  sit  down.  of  contraband  spirits  in  the  hold ;  and  this 
“  You  cannot  mean  that  the  scoundrel  not  only  confirmed  the  girl’s  story,  but  con- 
contemplates  murder?”  stituted  the  Fair  Rosamond  a  lawful  prize. 

“  Yes — yes !  believe  me,  sir,  he  does.  I  left  four  men  in  her,  with  strict  orders  to 

You  know  the  Fair  Rosamond,  now  lying  lie  close  and  not  show  themselves,  and  with 

oflF  hfurchwood  ?"  she  continued,  growing  the  rest  hastened  on  shore,  and  pushed  on 
every  instant  paler  and  paler.  to  the  doctor’s  rescue.  The  night  was  dark 

“The  trader  to  St.  Michael’s  for  oranges  and  stormy,  which  was  so  far  the  better  for 

and  other  fruits  ?”  our  purpose  ;  but  when  we  reached  the  place, 

“  That  is  but  a  blind,  sir.  She  belongs  to  no  Dick  Redhead  could  be  seen !  This  was 
the  same  company  as  the  boats  you  captured  queer,  and  prowling  stealthily  round  the 
at  Hurst  Castle.  She  will  complete  landing  building,  we  found  that  it  was  securely 
her  cargo  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  drop  barred,  sheltered,  and  fastened  up,  al- 
down  the  river  with  the  ebb-tide  just  about  though  by  the  light  through  the  chinks, 
dawn.”  and  a  confused  hum,  it  seemed,  of  merry 

“  The  deuce  they  will !  The  cunning  ras-  voices,  there  was  considerable  number  of 
cals.  But  go  on.  What  would  you  further  guests  within.  Still,  Master  Dick  did  not 
say  ?”  show,  and  I  was  thoroughly  at  a  loss  how 

“  Wyatt  Insists  that  both  the  doctor  and  to  act.  It  would  not  certainly  have  been 
my  father  shall  sail  in  her.  They  will  be  difiicult  to  force  an  entrance,  but  I  doubted 
carried  on  board,  and — and  when  at  sea —  that  I  should  be  justified  in  doing  so ;  be- 

you  know — you  understand” -  sides,  if  they  were  such  desperadoes  as  Mary 

“  Be  drowned,  you  fear.  That  is  possible,  Ransome  intimated,  such  a  measure  must  be 
certainly ;  but  I  cannot  think  they  would  attended  with  loss  of  life — a  risk  not  to  be 
have  more  to  fear  than  a  good  keel- hauling,  incurred  except  when  all  less  hazardous  ex- 
Still,  the  matter  must  be  looked  to,  more  pedients  had  failed,  and  then  only  for  a  suf- 
especially  as  Lee’s  predicament  is  owing  to  ticient  and  well-defined  pupose.  I  was  thus 
the  information  he  has  given  the  king’s  offi-  cogitating,  when  there  suddenly  burst  forth, 
cers.  Where  are  they  confined  ?”  overpowering  the  howling  of  the  wind  and 

She  described  the  place,  which  I  remem-  the  paltering  of  the  rain,  a  rattling  and  fa- 
bered  very  well,  having  searched  it  not  more  miliar  chorus,  sung  by  at  least  a  dozen  rough 
than  a  fortnight  previously.  I  then  assured  voices ;  and  I  had  not  a  doubt  that  the 
her  that  I  would  get  her  father  as  well  as  crew  of  the  Fair  Rosamond  were  assisting 
Lee  out  of  the  smuggler’s  hands  by  force,  if  at  a  farewell  revel  previous  to  sailing,  as  that 
necessary ;  upon  hearing  which  the  poor  girl’s  Hope,  which  tells  so  many  flattering  tales, 
agitation  came  to  a  climax,  and  she  went  oflf  assured  them  they  would,  at  dawn, 
into  strong  hysterics.  There  was  no  time  to  Such  merriment  did  not  certainly  sound 
be  lost,  so  committing  her  to  the  care  of  the  like  the  ferocious  exultations  of  intending 
servant,  I  took  leave  of  my  friends,  and  made  assassins ;  still,  I  was  very  anxious  to  make 
tbs  best  of  my  way  to  Hythe,  hard  off  which  ten  or  a  dozen  amongst  them;  and  continu- 
a  boat,  I  knew,  awaited  me ;  revolving  as  I  ing  to  cast  about  for  the  means  of  doing  so, 
sped  along,  the  best  mode  of  procedure,  our  attention  was  at  length  fixed  upon  a 
1  bailed  the  boat,  and  instructed  one  of  the  strange  object,  not  unlike  a  thirty-six- 
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poander  red-bot  shot,  not  in  the  least  cooled  roughly  knew  what  they  were  about.  It 
by  the  rain,  projecting  inquiringly  from  a  behoved  us  to  be  cool,  and  consider  well  the 
small  aperture,  which  answered  for  a  win-  best  course  to  pursue.  Whilst  doing  so,  I 
dow,  half-way  up  the  sloping  roof.  It  had  leisure  to  contemplate  the  scene  below, 
proved  to  be  Master  Dick’s  fiery  head,  but  he  Wyatt  was  not  there ;  but  around  a  table, 
made  us  out  before  we  did  him.  “  Is  that  lighted  by  two  dip-candles  stuck  in  the 
Bill  Simpson  ?”  queried  Dick,  very  anx-  necks  of  black  bottles,  and  provided  with 
iously.  The  seaman  addressed,  as  soon  as  abundance  of  liquor,  tobacco,  tin  pannikins, 
he  could  shove  in  a  word  edgewise  with  the  and  clay-pipes,  sat  twelve  or  thirteen  ill- 
chorus  and  the  numerous  wind-instruments  favored  fellows,  any  one  of  whom  a  prudent 
of  the  Forest,  answered  that  "it  vxu  Bill  man  would,  I  am  very  sure,  have  rather 
Simpson ;  and  who  the  blazes  was  that  up  trusted  with  a  shilling  than  a  sovereign.  The 
there  ?”  To  which  the  answer  was,  that  "  it  unfortunate  doctor,  pale  and  sepulchral  as 
was  Dick,  and  that  he  should  be  obliged,  if  the  death  he  evidently  dreaded  to  be  near  at 
Bill  had  a  rope  with  him,  he  would  shy  up  hand,  was  sitting  propped  up  in  a  rude  arm- 
one  end  of  it.”  Of  course  we  had  a  rope :  chair ;  and  Ransome,  worse,  I  thought,  than 
an  end  was  shied  up,  made  fast,  and  down  when  I  had  seen  him  a  few  weeks  previously, 
tumbled  Master  Dick  Redhead  without  his  was  reclining  on  a  chest,  in  front  of  which 
hat,  which,  in  his  hurry,  it  appeared,  he  had  stood  his  wife  and  dai^hter  in  a  condition  of 
left  behind  in  the  banqueting- room.  His  feverish  excitement.  There  at  first  appeared, 
explanation  was  brief  and  explicit.  He  had  from  the  temper  of  the  roisterers,  to  be  no 
accompanied  the  young  woman  to  the  present  cause  for  any  very  grave  apprehension  ;  but 
building,  as  I  ordered ;  and  being  a  good  the  aspect  of  affairs  soon  changed,  ancf  I 
deal  wrought  upon  by  her  grief  and  lamenta-  eagerly  availed  myself  of  a  suggestion  of 
tions,  had  suggested  that  it  might  be  possi-  Dick  Redhead’s,  and  gave  directions  that 
hie  to  get  Dr.  Lee  and  her  father  to  a  place  preparation  for  its  execution  should  be  in- 
of  safety  without  delay,  proverbially  danger-  stantly  and  silently  commenced.  The  thought 
ous.  This  seemed  feasible ;  inasmuch  as  the  had  struck  Dick  when  perched  up  there 
fellow  left  in  charge  by  Wyatt  was  found  to  alone,  and  naturally  looking  about  for  all 
be  dead-drunk,  chiefly  owing,  I  compre-  available  means  of  defence,  should  he  be  dis- 
hended,  to  some  powerful  ingredients  in-  covered.  Let  me  restate  my  position  and 
fused  in  his  liquor  by  Dr.  Lee.  All  was  responsibilities.  It  was  my  duty  to  rescue 
going  on  swimmingly,  when,  just  as  Dick  Lee,  the  agent  of  the  Customs,  from  the 
had  got  the  doctor  on  his  back,  an  alarm  dangerous  predicament  in  which  he  was 
was  given  that  the  crew  of  the  Fair  Roxa-  placed  ;  and  the  question  was,  how  to  effect 
mond  were  close  at  hand,  and  Dick  had  but  this  without  loss  of  life.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
just  time  to  climb  with  great  difficulty  into  have  been  easy  enough  to  have  turned  up 
the  crazy  loft  overhead,  when  a  dozen  one  or  two  of  the  loose  planks,  and  have  shot 
brawny  fellows  entered  the  place,  and  forth-  half  the  smugglers  before  they  could  have 
with  proceeded  to  make  merry.  made  their  escape.  This,  however,  was  out 

A  brief  council  was  now  held,  and  it  was  of  the  question,  and  hence  the  adoption  of 
unanimously  deemed  advisable  that  we  Dick’s  proposal.  It  was  this :  in  the  loft 
should  all  climb  up  to  Dick’s  hiding-place  where  we  lay,  for  stand  upright  we  could 
by  means  of  the  rope,  and  thence  contrive  not,  there  was,  amongst  several  empty  ones, 
to  drop  down  upon  the  convivial  gentlemen  one  full  cask,  containing  illicit  spirits  of  some 
below,  in  as  convenient  a  manner  as  possi-  kind,  and  measuring,  perhaps,  l^tween  forty 
hie,  and  when  least  expected.  We  soon  and  fifty  gallons.  It  was  wood-hooped,  and 
scaled  the  loft,  but  after-proceedings  were  could  be  easily  unheaded  by  the  men’s  knives, 
not  so  easy.  The  loft  was  a  make-shift,  and  at  a  given  signal,  be  soused  right  upon  the 
temporary  one,  consisting  of  loose  planks  heads  of  the  party  beneath,  creating  a  con- 
resting  upon  the  cross  rafters  of  the  roof,  sternation,  confusion,  and  dismay,  during 
and  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  floor  which  we  might  all  descend,  and  end  the 
upon  which  the  smugglers  were  carousing,  business,  I  hoped,  without  bloodshed. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  easy  enough  This  was  our  plan,  and  we  had  need  to  be 
to  have  slid  down  by  a  rope ;  but  this  would  quick  about  it,  for  as  I  have  smd,  the  state 
place  the  first  three  or  four  men,  if  no  more,  of  affairs  below  had  suddenly  changed,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  contrabandists,  who,  I  much  for  the  worse.  A  whistle  was  beard 
could  see  through  the  wide  chinks,  were  all  without ;  the  front  entrance  was  hastily  un¬ 
armed,  and  not  so  drunk  but  that  they  tho-  barred,  and  in  strode  Wyatt,  Black  Jack, 
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and  'vrell  did  he  on  this  occasion  vindicate  the 
justice  of  his  popular  designation.  Every¬ 
body  was  in  a  moment  silent,  and  most  of 
those  who  could  stood  up.  “  What’s  this  in-  1 
femal  row  going  on  for  ?”  he  fiercely  growled. 
«  Do  you  want  to  get  the  sharks  upon  us 
again  ?”  There  was  no  answer,  and  one  of 
the  men  handed  him  a  pannikin  of  liquor, 
which  he  drank  greedily.  “  Lee,”  he  savagely 
exclaimed,  as  he  put  down  the  vessel,  **  you 
set  out  with  us  in  half  an  hour  at  latest.” 

“  Mercy,  mercy !”  gasped  the  nerveless, 
feeble  wretch :  “  mercy.” 

“  Oh,  ay,  we’ll  giae  you  plenty  of  that, 
and  some  to  spare.  You,  too,  Ransome, 
prepare  yourself,  as  well  as  your  dainty 

daughter  here.” -  He  stopped  suddenly, 

not,  it  seemed,  checked  by  the  frenxied  out¬ 
cries  of  the  females,  but  by  a  renewed  and 
piercing  whistle  on  the  outside.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  our  fellows  were  getting  on  famously 
with  the  hoops  of  the  huge  spirit-cask. 
“  Why,  that  is  Richards’  whistle,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  What  the  furies  can  this  mean  ? 
Unbar  the  door!” 

This  was  instantly  done,  and  a  man,  a 
a^or  by  his  dress,  rushed  in.  “  The  Fair 
Rommond  is  captured,  and  the  preventive 
men  are  in  possession  of  her.” 

My  Quick  1  quick  1”  to  the  men,  though 
too  loud,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  surprise, 
was  happily  lost  in  the  rageful  outburst  of 
Wyatt.  “  Hell-fire !”  he  roared  out.  “  But 
you  lie ;  it  cannot  be.” 

“  It  is  true,”  rejoined  the  man.  “  I  and 
Clarke  went  on  shore  about  an  hour  ago  in 
the  punt,  just  to  ^t  a  nip  of  brandy  this  cold 
night,  as  you  woirt  let  us  break  bulk  on  board. 
When  we  returned,  Tom  went  up  the  side 
first,  was  nabbed,  and  I  had  hardly  time,  upon 
hearing  him  sing  out,  to  shove  off  and  escape 
myself.” 

We  were  now  ready,  and  two  of  the  planks 
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just  over  Wyatt’s  head  were  carefully  turned 
over.  He  seemed  for  a  moment  paralysed — 
for  a  moment  only. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  towards  Mary  Ran¬ 
some,  grasped  her  hair  with  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  held  a  cocked  pistol:  “You,” 
he  shouted — “  you  accursed  minx,  have  done 
this.  You  went  out  two  hours  ago” - 

I  lifted  my  hand.  “Hurra!  Take  that, 
you  cowardly  lubber  !  ”  roared  Dick  Red¬ 
head  ;  and  down  went  the  avalanche  of 
liquid,  knocking  not  only  the  pistol  out  of 
Wyatt’s  hand,  but  himself  clean  off  his  legs, 
and  nearly  drowning  Mary  Ransome,  her 
mother,  and  half-a-dozen  others.  A  rope 
had  been  made  fast  to  one  of  the  rafters, 
down  which  we  all  quietly  slid  before  the 
astonished  smugglers  could  comprehend 
what  had  happen^.  Resistance  was  then 
out  of  the  question,  and  they  did  not  attempt 
it.  I  took  Wyatt  and  one  or  two  others  into 
custody,  for  having  contraband  spirits  in  their 
possession  ;  and*  the  others  were  permitted 
to  make  themselves  scarce  as  quickly  as 
might  be — a  license  they  promptly  availed 
themselves  of. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  add.  Henry  Ran¬ 
some  died,  I  heard,  not  long  afterwards,  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  brought  on  by  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  ultimately  got  into  respectable  ser¬ 
vice.  Mary  Ransome  married  in  due  time, 
and  with  better  discretion  than  her  mother, 
for  she  does,  or  did,  keep  one  of  the  branch 
post-offices  in  Bermondsey.  Dr.  Lee  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  neighbourhood  the  instant 
the  state  of  his  leg  enabled  him  to  do  so,  and 
I  have  never  seen  him  since.  John  Wyatt, 
alias  Black  Jack,  was  transported  for  life, 
under  the  alias  of  John  Martin,  for  a  high¬ 
way  robbery  near  Farebam,  in  the  year 
1827.  Lately  I  saw  him  on  board  the  con¬ 
vict  hulk  at  Portsmouth. 


The  Widow  o?  Marshal  Sodlt. — ^The 
Duchess  of  Dalmatie,  widow  of  Marshal 
Soult,  died  at  Soultberg,  on  the  12th  instant, 
aged  81.  The  deceas^  Duchess  was  bom 
and  bred  a  Protestant,  but  on  her  death-ded 
became  a  Roman  Catholic,  having  requested 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  attend  her 
and  administer  the  sacraments  of  his  church. 


Her  illness  was  very  short,  and  a  day  or  two 
before  she  expired  there  was  no  serious  ap- 

firehension  that  her  end  was  so  near.  Her 
ast  moments  were  cheered  by  the  presence 
of  her  son  and  daughter,  the  Marquise  de 
Moroay,  who,  in  fact,  had  not  quitted  her 
since  the  death  of  their  father. 
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Careat  snooenibna  opto 
Quiaqais  ab  erenta  facta  notanda  patat. 

Otid.  Heroid. 


NO.  V.— THE  GRACCHI. 

It  may  fairlj  be  doubted  whether  the 
writings  of  Cicero  have  not  been  far  more 
prejudicial  than  useful  with  respect  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Constitutional  history  of 
Rome.  The  affectionate  admiration  with 
which  we  justly  regard  him  as  an  orator,  as 
a  philosopher,  and  as  a  moralist,  blended 
with  the  esteem  which  we  feel  for  his  person¬ 
al  purity  and  probity  in  an  age  of  foul  cor¬ 
ruption,  make  us  prone  to  adopt  his  opinions 
as  a  politician,  and  to  echo  his  eloquent 
revilings  or  eulogies  of  the  statesmen  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  and  also  of  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  Roman  Com¬ 
monwealth.  A  more  unsafe  guide  it  would 
be  difficult  to  select.  Not  only  did  Cicero 
carry  into  politics  the  loose- tongued  disregard 
of  facts,  and  unmeasured  malignity  of  invec¬ 
tive,  which  have  in  all  ages  been  the  discred-  I 
itable  privileges  of  the  bar  ;  but  he  was  so 
completely  a  party  man,  he  was  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  senato¬ 
rial  faction,  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  justice 
to  any  one,  who  either  in  the  Ciceronian  age, 
or  in  former  ages,  had  opposed  the  Roman 
aristocracy ;  and  in  particular  he  was  judi- 
dally  blind  to  the  high  qualities  and  wise 
statesmanship  of  the  two  illustrious  tribunes 
of  the  people,  who  had  perished  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  reform  the  Roman  republic,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  final  century  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  Cicero,  after  his  Consulate, 
was  painfully  conscious  that  he  himself  was 
open  to  attack  for  having  put  Roman  citizens 
to  death  without  a  legal  trial  (however 
much  the  notorious  guilt  of  Cataline’s  accom¬ 


plices  might  have  clamored  for  such  pun¬ 
ishment)  :  and  he  therefore  eagerly  seized 
every  opportunity  of  eulogizing  the  slayers  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  of  citing  the  conduct  of 
Nasica  and  Opimus  as  laudable  precedents 
for  his  own.  The  Roman  rhetoricians  and 
moralists  of  succeeding  ages  took  up  the 
same  strain  ;  and  whenever  a  sonorous  com¬ 
mon-place  about  sedition  was  to  be  rounded 
off,  the  Gracchi  were  sure  to  be  introduced 
as  the  very  types  of  the  character  of  the 
factious  demagogue.  Hence,  and  also  from 
the  portentous  blunders  which  long  prevail¬ 
ed  among  mediaeval  and  modern  scholars, 
about  the  nature  of  the  Agrarian  laws,  a 
cloud  of  unmerited  obloquy  has  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years  rested  on  the  memories 
of  two  of  the  purest  patriots  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  The  same  evil  fortune  that  preyed 
on  them  while  living,  has  persecuted  them 
beyond  the  grave.  It  is  one  of  the  highest 
honors  of  modem  German  scholarship,  that 
it  has  redressed  this  flagrant  iniquity. 
Until  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  belief  was 
almost  universal,  that  the  Gracchi  in  their 
celebrated  reforms  attacked  the  rights  of  pri¬ 
vate  property ;  that  their  object  was  to  con¬ 
fiscate  the  landed  estates  of  the  rich,  and  to 
parcel  them  out  among  the  populace.  They 
were  regarded  in  fact,  as  the  first  levellers 
and  socialists. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  last  century 
that  Heyne  and  Heeren  pointed  out  the  real 
object  of  the  Agrarian  laws  ;  but  the  know¬ 
ledge  circulated  slowly  and  imperfectly  be¬ 
fore  the  apperance  of  the  great  historical 
treatises  of  Niebuhr.  But  the*  subject  is 
now  well  understood ;  and  at  the  same 
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time,  the  assertions  of  Cicero  about  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Gracchi  sought  to  effect 
their  reforms,  his  insinuations  that  they 
wished  to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  country’s  constitution,  and  his 
panegyrics  on  those  who  slew  them,  have 
come  to  be  valued  at  their  true  worth. 
Cicero,  as  a  witness,  is  now  cautiously  scan¬ 
ned.  The  French  historian  Michelet  (whose 
eloquent  voice  in  the  University  of  Paris  has 
lately  been  silenced  by  the  present  usurper 
of  France),  has  done  good  service  here.  In 
Michelet’s  “  Histoire  Romaine”  the  great 
orator  of  Rome  is  depicted  in  his  true  colors 
when  viewed  as  a  politician ;  and  generous 

i'ustice  is  done  to  those  whose  fame  has  so 
ong  suffered  under  Ciceronian  misrepresenta¬ 
tions.  There  will  soon  be  few  educated  men, 
or  even  children,  who  will  regard  the  Grac¬ 
chi  in  any  other  than  their  true  light ; — that 
of  constitutional  reformers,  who  respected 
the  rights  of  property,  and  who  sought  to  re¬ 
novate,  not  to  destroy,  the  institutions  of 
their  country. 

The  condition  of  Rome  at  the  time  when 
the  elder  Gracchus  first  came  forward  (about 
182  B.c.)  is’  admirably  described  by  Heeren,* 
and  it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  in  or¬ 
der  to  judge  the  Gracchi  fairly.  We  must 
not  b^  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  tran¬ 
quility  which  we  meet  with  when  first  look¬ 
ing  to  that  epoch.  The  favorite  maxim  of 
one  of  our  own  statesmen  Quieta  ne  mo- 
vete,"  is  only  conditionally  wise.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  the  placidness  of  the 
political  body  is  that  of  healthy  action,  or 
whether  it  is  the  stillness  of  decay,  and  the 
silent  engendering  of  corruption.  There  is 
unfortunately  far  more  truth  in  Montes¬ 
quieu’s  expression  respecting  the  Roman 
Commonwealth  in  its  best  times.  “  Un  gouv- 
ernement  libre,  c'ett  a  dire  tovjours  ayite." 

When  Tiberius  Gracchus  proposed  his  first 
Reform  Bill  at  Rome,  she  had  already  reach¬ 
ed  her  seventh  century.  After  a  long  series 
of  wars  she  had  made  herself  mistress  of  all 
Italy  ;  and  then  engaging  in  the  life-or-death 
struggles  of  the  Punic  wars,  she  had  crushed 
her  great  rival  Carthage, — a  conquest  which 
placed  within  her  grasp  the  dominion  of  the 
ancient  world.  Eight  provinces  beyond  Italy 
were  actually  annexed  to  Rome  about  the 
Ume  when  Carthage  perished.  These  were 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Spain,  Illyria,  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  the  best  part  of  Greece,  under  the 
title  of  Achaia,  and  the  fertile  North  African 
coast,  which  had  once  been  the  territory  of 
Carthage.  The  legions  had  already  l^n 


victorious  in  Asia ;  and  the  Senate  had 
formed  political  connections  with  numerous 
Asiatic  and  other  states,  which  became  com¬ 
pletely  dependent  upon  Rome,  under  the  title 
of  “  Allies  of  the  Roman  People.”  Abroad 
Rome  saw  no  rival ;  at  home  she  felt  no  fued. 
The  old  dissensions  between  the  Plebeians  and 
Patricians  had  long  died  away ;  ever  since 
the  time  when  the  Plebeians  obtained  an 
equality  of  civic  rights ;  and  the  Patriciate, 
though  not  abolished,  became  a  mere  title. 

But  though  thus  fair  and  promising  at  first 
sight,  the  condition  of  Rome  had  in  reality 
become  fraught  with  the  direst  perils.  The 
sovereign  Roman  people  was  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  human  beings  that  inhabited 
the  territories  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The 
dominant  minority  was  in  imminent  danger, 
from  the  jealousy  of  those  whom  it  excluded 
from  power ;  and  it  was  also  itself  becoming 
rapidly  divided  into  two  antagonistic  classes 
of  paupers  and  millionaires.  It  was  in  Italy 
that  these  evils  were  peculiarly  developing 
themselves.  The  natives  of  the  provinces 
(which  have  been  enumerated)  had  been  too 
recently  and  too  effectually  conquered,  and 
the  terror  of  the  name  of  Rome  was  too 
heavy  on  their  hearts,  for  any  serious  insur¬ 
rection  there  to  be  probable.  But  the  Ital¬ 
ians  had  all  formed  portions  of  the  conquer¬ 
ing  armies.  They  supplied  and  continued  to 
supply  the  largest  part  of  the  troops  whom 
the  Roman  consuls  and  praetors  led  forth  to 
incessant  campaigns.  They  were  trained  in 
the  same  discipline,  and  most  of  them  spoke 
the  same  language  with  the  Romans.  So 
many  generations  had  passed  away  since 
their  subjugation  by  Rome,  that  all  feeling  of 
inferiority  had  worn  off,  and  had  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  sense  of  conscious  merit,  and  by 
jealous  impatience  at  a  system,  which,  while 
it  compelled  them  to  lavish  their  treasures 
and  their  blood  in  furtherance  of  the  ambition 
of  Rome,  deilied  them  all  honor,  rank,  and 
power ;  which  subjected  them  to  the  capri¬ 
cious  tyranny  of  every  Roman  ofiScer  in  war, 
and  every  Roman  magistrate  in  peace. 

So  also  (to  adopt  the  just  and  eloquent 
words  of  Heeren*),  “  As  the  external  con¬ 
dition  of  Rome  was  calculated  to  cause  alarm, 
did  her  internal  state  threaten  the  speedy 
outbreak  of  commotion.  Notwithstanding 
their  brilliant  conquests,  notwithstanding  the 
plunder  of  so  many  rich  territories  and  towns, 
the  lot  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  sovereign 
Roman  people  was  far  from  enviable.  On 
the  contrary,  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
were,  as  far  as  the  great  majority  were  con- 
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ceraeJ,  much  poorer  and  worse  oflF  than  their 
forefathers  had  been,  whose  whole  territory 
only  extended  over  a  few  miles.  The  dili¬ 
gent  culture  of  their  lands  secured  to  the 
early  Homans  the  means  of  subsistence ;  but 
a  career  of  conquest  destroyed  that  early  in¬ 
dustry  ;  and  the  moral  which  experience  has 
so  often  verified,  was  taught  here  also — that 
conquerors  are  not  benefitted,  but  impover¬ 
ished  through  their  conquests  and  plunder¬ 
ings.  The  facility  of  obtaining  booty  weans 
men  from  regular  habits ;  and  causes  indi¬ 
gence  instead  of  superfluity,  because  it  at 
once  creates  a  multitude  of  new  wants. 

“  In  this  wise,  a  class  of  men  bad  formed 
[  itself  at  Rome,  possessing  neither  property 

nor  industry — a  numerous  populace.  So,  too, 
as  single  families  acquired  enormous  wealth 
through  oflicial  employments,  and  especially 
through  the  governments  of  provinces,  did 
this  mass  become  more  and  more  pauperized  ; 
and  the  hideous  phenomenon  which  a  great 
city  often  displays,  extreme  poverty  by  the  side 
of  excessive  wealth,  began  to  manifest  itself 
at  Rome.  And  there  were  peculiar  causes, 
that  lay  deep  hidden  in  the  internal  constilu- 
don  of  the  state,  which  we  must  comprehend, 
in  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  po¬ 
litical  effects  that  were  their  consequences. 
The  riches  of  the  great  families  consisted,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  landed  possessions,  which 
were  not,  strickly  speaking,  their  property ; 
— not  family  estates,  but  state  domains,  oc¬ 
cupied  under  singular  circumstances.  As 
the  Romans  gradually  extended  their  victo¬ 
ries  over  Italy,  they  had  taken  from  the  con¬ 
quered  nations  either  the  whole  of  their  lands 
or  the  greater  portion  ;  these  being  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  booty, 
and  the  legitimate  acquisition  of  the  victors. 
They  then  used  to  plant  colonies  in  the  sub¬ 
jugated  states,  allotting  to  them  a  certain 
portion  of  the  conquered  territory  as  their 
property.  Still,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  it, 
especially  the  uncultivated  districts,  became 
the  property  of  the  state,  or  common  land. 
These  state  domains  were  underlet  to  single 
citizens,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  quit- 
rent,  which  was  required  to  be  paid  up  every 
five  years,  for  the  good  of  the  Republic.  But 
these  principles  had  long  been  lost  sight  of. 
The  better  the  lands  were,  the  more  did  the 
rich  families  crowd  to  them.  The  quit-rents 
were  irregularly  paid ;  and  the  boundaries  of 
public  and  private  estates  universally  con¬ 
fused.  Thus  had  the  great  ip  Rome  obtained 
immense  landed  possessions ;  which,  although 
they  were,  strictly  speaking,  common  prop¬ 
erty,  yet  became,  as  it  were,  fiefs,  the  posses¬ 


sion  of  which  no  one  could  forcibly  take  away 
from  those  who  had  once  settled  in  them. 
Though  this  abuse,  which  had  placed  the 
possession  of  almost  all  the  lands  in  Italy  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  body  of  men,  was  in  it¬ 
self  destructive  to  population  and  U>  indus¬ 
try,  it  must  be  rated  a  much  greater  evil, 
that  these  lands  were  tilled,  not  by  free  la¬ 
borers,  but  by  bond-slaves.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  advantageous  mode ;  because 
this  class  might  be  harder  used,  and  especi¬ 
ally  because  there  was  no  fear  of  their  ^ing 
pressed  for  military  service  in  war-time.  It  is 
easy  to  calculate  the  effects  which  this  must 
have  produced  through  Italy.  The  land  be¬ 
came  depopulated  of  its  native  inhabitants, 
and  the  number  of  freemen  was  diminished 
as  that  of  slaves  was  increased.  In  Rome 
itself,  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  and 
needy  populace  grew  larger  and  larger  ;  and 
there  was  a  perpetual  influx  of  the  destitute 
inhabitants  of  the  country  into  the  capital 
city,  tempted  by  the  display  of  the  constantly 
increasing  profusion  of  the  wealthy. 

This  numerous  populace  wanted  only  a 
leader,  and  a  definite  leading  principle,  to 
form  themselves  into  a  democratical  party  ; 
and  by  the  side  of  them  stood,  fully  arrayed 
in  opposition,  a  completely  organized  aristoc¬ 
racy.  During  the  long  period  of  quiet  which 
had  prevailed  since  the  expiration  of  the 
hrawls  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians, 
the  supremacy  of  the  senate  had  gradually 
become  so  firm  and  unlimited,  that  one  must 
properly  treat  it  as  the  Roman  Oovemment. 

“  That  administration  of  the  senate  so  long 
and  so  brilliant — those  wars  so  gloriously 
carried  on,  and  brought  to  still  more  glori¬ 
ous  conclusions — those  conquests,  those  po¬ 
litical  connections  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
had  given  the  senate  a  dignity  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  ;  had  hallowed  its  power  ;  made 
reverence  to  it  more  than  a  matter  of  opin¬ 
ion,  made  it  a  religion  :  for  without  her  sen¬ 
ate  could  Rome  have  become  what  they  be¬ 
held  her  ?  The  very  elections,  which  wore 
almost  the  only  modes  in  which  the  people  ex¬ 
ercised  their  rights,  seem  to  have  then  become 
almost  empty  forms.  Moreover,  during  the 
long  and  undisputed  domination  of  the  senate, 
a  family  aristocracy  had  gradually  sprung  op, 
not  indeed  based  immediately  upon  birth,  but 
upon  participation  in  the  high  offices  of  the 
state,  of  which  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  the  senate 
were  the  legal  consequences  ;  but  it  was  an 
aristocracy  which  had  gradually  obtained  the 
firmness  and  consistency  which  usually  char¬ 
acterizes  an  hereditary  nobility.  It  had  grad¬ 
ually  come  to  this,  that  a  number  of  families 
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had  exclusively  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  high  offices  of  state,  and  thereby  also  the 
seats  in  the  senate  ;  so  that,  as  neither  Pa¬ 
trician  nor  Plebeian  origin  conferred  any  right 
to  them,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  man 
to  attain  any  of  these  posts,  unless  he  was  a 
member  or  intimate  connection  of  one  of  the 
chief  families,  that  already  styled  themselves 
*  the  Nobility.’  These  houses  alone  had 
reaped  the  fruits  of  the  victories  and  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Romans — theirs  were  the  com¬ 
mands  and  administration  of  provinces  ;  for 
them  were  kingdoms  and  empires  heaped  to¬ 
gether,  as  the  spoils  of  war,  by  the  devas¬ 
tating  legions  of  Rome. 

“  Such  was  the  real  internal  condition  of 
Rome.  And  who  sees  not  that  a  6re  was 
smouldering  in  her,  certain  sooner  or  later  to 
break  out?  There  needed  but  a  leader,  who 
would  rouse  the  masses, 'and  place  himself  at 
the  head  of'  the  movement ;  and  a  mighty 
democratical  element  must  start  from  chaos 
into  action,  to  commence  a  struggle  with  the 
senate  and  the  ruling  families,  the  results  of 
which  none  could  foresee. 

The  usual  lot  of  states  thus  circumstanced 
is,  that  some  wild  and  ambitious  spirit  springs 
forward  as  the  chief  of  the  oppressed,  with 
the  desire,  not  to  help  them,  but  to  aggran¬ 
dise  himself.  Rome  was  in  this  respect  more 
fortunate.  Two  brothers,  of  pure  hearts  and 
high  patriotism,  came  forward  as  the  origina¬ 
tors  of  this  enterprise;  and  though  their 
efforts  failed,  their  history  is  doubly  interest¬ 
ing  for  their  own  sakes.” 

The  family  of  the  Gracchi  (though  not 
Patrician)  was  one  of  the  Great  Houses  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth.  It  was  illustrious 
for  the  achievements  of  many  of  its  members 
in  war;  it  was  connected  with  the  still  more 
renowned  Houses  of  the  Scipios  and  the 
Claudii ;  and  its  scions,  if  they  only  adhered 
to  the  party-interests  of  their  order,  had 
wealth,  power,  civil  and  military  rank  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  as  by  hereditary  right.  This 
18  to  be  carefally  borne  in  mind  in  estimating 
the  characters  of  the  Gracchi.  Had  they 
been  susceptible  of  a  selfish,  or  a  sordid  im¬ 
pulse,  they  never  would  have  become  the 
martyrs  of  the  people’s  cause. 

Despite  of  all  the  mass  of  evils  that  now 
were  rankly  germinating  in  Rome,  there  was 
yet  much  to  justly  boast  of  in  the  name  of 
Roman,  and  the  republic  was  one  in  which  a 
great  and  good  spirit  might  wish  to  live,  and 
for  which  it  would  be  willing  to  die.  The 
celebrated  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  Cornelia, 
had  in  youth  preferred  a  Roman  home  to  a 
sovereign 's  crown,  when  sought  in  marriage 


by  the  Egyptian  king.  She  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Scipio  Africanus  ;  and  in  Sempronius 
Gracchus  she  found  a  husband  worthy  of 
her  exalted  and  enlightened  spirit.  After 
his  death,  she  lived  only,  as  it  seemed,  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  his  children  in 
the  love  of  their  name,  the  honor  of  their 
country,  and  the  resolution  to  avert  the  evil 
days  that  were  at  hand.  Proud  as  she  was 
of  her  father  and  her  illustrious  race,  she  was 
prouder  still  of  the  hopes  which  were  yet  to 
be  fulfilled  in  her  sons ;  and  to  the  two  who 
survived,  when  one  after  another  bad  been 
taken  away,  she  clung  with  an  affection  that 
watched  every  moment  of  their  youth,  as 
though  it  were  the  beginning  of  an  age  of 
usefulness  or  fame.  The  people,  who  looked 
up  to  her  as  to  a  queen,  caught  something  of 
her  enthusiastic  confidence  in  her  children; 
while  those  who  were  admitted  to  her  house, 
or  were  trusted  to  complete  the  education 
she  began,  appear  to  have  been  persuaded, 
as  of  themselves,  that  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi  was,  as  she  deserved  to  be,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  sons,  who  would  grow  to  be  heroes 
as  naturally  as  they  grew  to  be  men.* 

There  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
ages  of  the  two  brothers,  which  isolated  them 
in  their  careers,  and  prevented  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  which  perhaps  might  have  ensured  their 
success.  The  elder  of  the  two,  Tiberius,  first 
signalized  himself  by  bis  gallantry  in  the 
military  service,  to  which,  according  to  na¬ 
tional  custom,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  When  Carthage  was  stormed, 
he  was  the  first  Roman  that  mounted  the 
wall.  He  afterwards  held  the  rank  of 
Quaestor  in  the  Roman  army  before  Numan- 
tia.  He  there  acquired  the  esteem  both  of 
friends  and  foes ;  and  when  the  incompetency 
of  the  Roman  general  Mancinus  had  placed 
his  legions  at  the  mercy  of  the  Numantines, 
it  was  chiefly  the  personal  influence  of  Ti¬ 
berius  Gracchus  which  induced  the  Spaniards 
to  grant  a  lenient  convention,  and  to  spare 
the  lives  of  their  invaders,  on  condition  of  a 
promise  of  peace  between  themselves  and 
Rome.  The  Roman  senate,  with  its  usual 
haughtiness  and  bad  faith,  refused  to  satisfy 
this  convention ;  and  ordered  Mancinus,  the 
general  who  had  signed  it,  to  be  given  up  to 
the  Numantines.  It  was  proposed  that  his 
chief  officers  should  also  be  given  up  with 
him.  This  would  have  involved  Tiberius 
Gracchus;  but  the  feeling  of  the  Roman 

*  See  the  admirable  chapter  on  the  Gracchi  in 
Eliot’s  “  Liberty  of  Rome a  work  that  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  scholarship  of  the  United 
States. 
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people  in  favor  of  savin;;  the  joung  Quaes¬ 
tor,  was  so  strong,  and  so  vebementlv  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  he  and  the  other  subordinate 
officers  were  rescued  from  this  peril,  which 
fell  upon  the  unfortunate  commander  alone. 

The  Roman  people  seemed  thus  to  have 
laid  Tiberius  Gracchus  under  a  personal  ob¬ 
ligation  to  devote  to  their  service  the  life 
which  they  had  preserved.  This  may  have 
stimulated  him  to  come  forward  in  their  be¬ 
half,  to  rescue  the  Roman  Commonalty  from 
their  increasing  misery,  and  to  pour  into  the 
state  the  life-blood  of  a  renovated  middle 
class.  But  he  is  known  to  have  formed  the 
outline  of  his  measures  at  an  earlier  period. 
It  was  on  his  journey  through  Central  and 
North  Italy,  when  about  hrst  to  join  the 
army  in  Spain,  that  he  had  been  struck  by 
the  growing  evils  of  his  native  land,  and  had 
resolved  to  attempt  their  remedy. 

In  that  journey  of  many  days,  he  looked 
around  him  in  vain  for  the  homesteads  and 
little  holdings  of  the  yeomanry,  and  the  free 
agricultural  peasantry,  wh'o  had  long  formed 
the  staple  of  the  strength  of  Italy.  Far  and 
near  he  saw  nothing  but  the  overgrown 
estates  of  rich  absentees,  on  which  the  only 
human  residents  were  gangs  of  slaves  in 
chains,  with  their  overseers  and  the  armed 
patrols  that  guarded  them.  Such  were  the 
sights,  that,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall,  “  moved  the  holy  indignation  of  the 
elder  Gracchus they  had  been  present  to 
bis  spirit  in  the  camp ;  and  now,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome,  every  hour  brought  with  it 
some  fresh  proof  of  the  awful  condition  of 
the  country,  but  showed  him  also  that  the 
means  still  existed  of  arresting  it,  if  promptly 
and  vigorously  applied. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
plans,  that  he  should  be  clothed  with  some 
constitutional  character ;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  sought  the  office  of  tribune,  which  gave  the 
power  of  convening  the  people  together,  and 
laying  measures  l^fore  them,  which,  when 
voted,  became  laws:  an  office  which  would 
also  render  his  person  inviolable.  The  people 
elected  him  enthusiastically,  and  he  then  laid 
before  them  his  celebrated  Agrarian  Bill, 
which  be  had  designed  as  the  engine  for  sav¬ 
ing  the  state. 

It  was  in  the  Domain  Lands  (the  nature 
and  tenure  of  which  have  been  already  ex¬ 
plained)  that  Tiberius  believed  he  had  found 
the  means  for  raising  the  pauperized  lower 
orders  from  their  debased  and  debasing  con¬ 
dition,  and  restoring  to  Rome  her  “  gallant 
yeomen”  and  her  “  bold  peasantry,  their 
country’s  pride.”  In  limiting  the  amount  of 


domain  land  which  should  be  in  the  tenure 
of  any  individual,  he  proposed  no  innova¬ 
tion,  but  merely  revived  tne  ancient  law  of 
the  celebrated  Licinius  Stolo,  which  forbade 
any  man  to  be  the  tenant  of  more  than  6ve 
hundred  jugers  (about  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres)  of  public  land.  This  law  bad 
never  been  repealed,  though  it  had  become 
a  dead  letter.  For  the  Roman  nobles  who 
coveted  the  occupation  of  those  lands,  were 
also  the  censors  who  leased  them  out,  and 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts,  before 
which  any  accusation  for  illegality  in  such 
matters  must  have  been  brought. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  sought  to  make  these 
high-born  land-sharks  give  up  what  they  had 
unrighteously  grasped.  His  bill  reenacted 
the  clauses  of  the  old  Licinian  law,  limiting 
the  state-land  in  any  one  man’s  tenure  to 
6ve  hundred  jugers,  with  two  hundred  and 
hfty  more  for  each  of  two  sons.  He  reckon¬ 
ed  that  by  these  means  a  large  amount  of 
territory  would  be  surrendered  to  the  state’s 
disposal,  out  of  which  he  proposed  to  make 
allotments  to  the  poorer  citizens.  These  al¬ 
lotments  were  to  be  inalienable,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  new  class  of  small  proprietors,  who 
would  thus  be  called  into  existence,  from  de¬ 
priving  their  families  of  them,  by  tbeir  own 
extravagance,  or  in  consequence  of  the  legal 
chicanery  of  their  opulent  neighbors. 

Such  were  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
which,  even  if  they  could  be  called  harsh 
towards  vested  interests,  certainly  violated  no 
law,  but  asserted  tbe  law  over  those  who 
had  long  dehed  it.  No  man’s  property  was 
Utken  from  him.  The  wealthiest  of  the  Me- 
telli  and  of  the  other  great  houses  were  left 
in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  thousands  of 
acres,  which,  by  inheritance  or  lawful  pur¬ 
chase  were  their  own.  They  were  merely 
told  that  the  sUte,  their  landlord,  required 
them  to  quit  the  excess  of  state  lands,  of 
which  they  were  unlawful  and  fraudulent 
tenants.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  impress¬ 
ing  on  our  minds  the  true  idea  of  the  Agra¬ 
rian  law  of  the  Gracchi,  is  to  suppose  that 
our  own  transmarine  possessions,  such  as  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand,  were  either 
parts  and  parcels  of  Great  Britain,  or  that 
they  were  so  close  to  this  country,  that  an 
Englishman  could  use  land  in  them  without 
becoming  an  emigrant.  The  crown  lands 
(t.  e.  the  state  domains)  in  those  countries 
would  then  of  course  be  extremely  valuable, 
and  grants  of  them  would  be  eagerly  desired 
by  men  of  all  classes. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  an  old  law  exist¬ 
ed,  limiting  the  amount  of  Crown  lands  to  be 
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granted  to  any  one  person,  dedning  the  rent 
he  was  to  pay,  and  strictly  prohibiting  slave 
labor  ;*  but  a  clique  of  our  aristocracy  bad 
contrived  to  secure  the  naanagement  of  these 
Crown  lands,  and  to  make  grants  of  enor¬ 
mous  districts  on  easy  terms  to  members  of 
their  own  body,  so  that  these  ample  terri¬ 
tories  were  monopolized  by  a  few  great  fam¬ 
ilies.  Let  us  suppose  also  that  they  employed, 
instead  of  English  free  labor.  Hill-coolies  or 
Negro  slaves  to  cultivate  them.  Let  us 
suppose  the  masses  of  our  own  population  to 
be  even  in  a  worse  siate  of  misery  and  want, 
than  is  unhappily  too  often  the  case.  Final¬ 
ly,  let  us  suppose  a  popular  statesman  coming 
forward  with  a  Bill  for  the  resumption  of  all 
illegal  Crown  grants,  for  more  strictly  defining 
the  amount  in  future  to  be  held  by  each 
grantee,  and  for  making  allotments  among 
the  deserving  poor  of  this  country  out  of  the 
lands  which  would  thus  be  surrendered  to 
the  Crown.  Such  would  be  in  the  main  a 
counterpart  of  the  celebrated  measure  of  the 
Gracchi.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  law  was  far 
stricter  and  sterner  than  that  of  the  English. 

The  indulgent  treatment  which  in  m^em 
times  is  generally  shown  to  long-continued 
occupation,  even  when  originally  wrongful, 
was  wholly  alien  to  ancient  opinions.  And 
even  in  England,  until  very  recent  times,  it 
would  have  been  held  that  no  period  of  lim¬ 
itation  could  bar  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  as 
chief  representative  of  the  state.  But  the 
mild  and  equitable  character  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  clauses 
of  compensation  which  formed  part  of  his 
original  measure.  The  dispossessed  tenants 
of  the  state  domains  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury  the  value  of  their  build¬ 
ings,  their  crops,  and  their  agricultural  im¬ 
provements  ;  and  the  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  which  they  were  permitted  to 
retain,  were  to  become  theirs  in  absolute 
ownership.  Certainly  Plutarch  is  right  in 
saying,  that  never  was  there  proposed  a  law 
more  mild  and  gentle  against  iniquity  and 
oppression. 

It  is  the  peculiar  curse  of  aristocratic 
bodies,  that  those  who  compose  them,  lose, 
when  met  together,  the  kindliness  and  the 
regard  for  public  opinion  by  which  each  in¬ 
dividually  might  have  been  influenced.  At 
the  same  lime,  all  their  harsh  and  sordid 
feelings  grow  ranker  by  mutual  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  worst  of  tyrants  and  the  worst 


*  The  old  Licinian  law  requires  a  certain  number 
of  free  laborers  to  be  employed  for  every  acre. 
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of  mobs  are  sometimes  susceptible  of  a  gen¬ 
erous  impulse  ;  the  best  of  aristocracies  never 
is.  The  Roman  nobility  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  purer  and  more  far-sighted  spirits) 
rose  in  remorseless  rancor  against  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  and  poured  forth  their  invectives 
on  his  head,  as  an  agitator  and  disturber  of 
the  public  peace,  for  thus  attacking  their 
order,  and  menacing  their  pecuniary  inter¬ 
ests.  The  excitement  of  the  people  in  favor 
of  their  Tribune  ^w  equally  high,  and  Ti¬ 
berius  was  soon  hurried,  by  the  violence  of 
his  supporters,  beyond  the  limits  which  his 
own  gentle  and  just  spirit  would  fain  have 
preserved.  The  Senatorial  party  induced 
Octavius,  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Gracchus 
in  the  tribunate,  to  put  his  veto  on  the  bill, 
which  thus  necessarily  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  popular  party  retorted  by  a  second  bill, 
more  severe  than  the  first,  for  the  clauses  of 
compensation  were  struck  out.  As  Octavius 
persisted  in  his  opposition,  Tiberius  Gracchus 
convened  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes,  and 
proposed  that  the  obstructive  Tribune  should 
be  deposed  from  his  office.  This  was  done, 
and  the  Agrarian  Bill  was  forthwith  passed. 
This  act  of  Tiberias  in  deposing  Octavius 
was  certainly  unconstitutional,  if  we  adopt 
the  definition  which  a  great  historian  of  our 
own  country  gives  of  an  unconstitutional  act, 

“  one  that  is  a  perilous  innovation  on  former 
usages.”  Cicero  is  copious  and  vehement 
in  his  censures  of  it ;  yet  the  same  Cicero 
eulogises  precisely  the  same  conduct  when 
practised  in  behalf  of  Cicero’s  party  by  the 
Tribune  Gabinius,  towards  his  colleague  Trc- 
bellius.  Such  measures  are  unquestionably 
to  be  lamented,  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
precedent  they  set,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  impair  that  reverence  for  the  path  of 
ancient  ordinance,  which  Mr.  Grote  has  so 
well  designated  constitutional  morality.  Their 
excuse  must  be  found  (if  found  at  all)  in  the 
nature  of  the  emergency  which  dictates  them. 
There  is  still  extant  part  of  a  speech  of  Ti¬ 
berias  Gracchus  wherein  he  justified  himself 
for  what  be  had  done  towards  Octavius.  He 
urged  that  the  sanctity  which  hedged  a  trib¬ 
une  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  people,  and 
existed  only  so  long  as  he  availed  himself  of 
it  fur  the  people.  He  asked  whether  a 
tribune  who  sought  to  burn  the  capitol  and 
destroy  the  arsenals,  would  be  permitted  to 
do  so  with  impunity,  out  of  regard  to  his 
tribunitian  character.  He  argued,  that  if  the 
majority  of  the  tribes  had  power  to  make  a 
tribune,  surely  the  whole  body  of  the  tribes 
must  have  power  to  unmake  one.  The  whole 
of  this  fragment  of  ancient  oratory  is  well 
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worth  studying;  but  perhaps  the  fearful 
problem  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  strore  to 
solve  when  he  deposed  Octavius,  may  be 
best  stated  in  the  words  of  the  French  Oi- 
rondin  Vergniaud, — Is  a  magistrate  to  be 
suffered  conatilutionally  to  ruin  the  constitu¬ 
tion  f" 

When  the  Agrarian  law  was  passed,  Tibe¬ 
rius  succeeded  in  nominating  the  three  Com¬ 
missioners  who  were  to  carry  it  into  execu¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  Senate,  though  they  had  lost 
the  battle,  maintained  the  war.  An  aristoc¬ 
racy  frequently  wins  back  in  detail  all,  and 
more  than  all  the  advantage  wrested  from  it 
by  the  popular  party  in  a  crisis  of  excite¬ 
ment.  The  duty  which  the  land  commis¬ 
sioners  had  to  perform  was  eminently  diffi¬ 
cult  and  invidious ;  and  the  Roman  nobles 
threw  every  possible  embarrassment  in  their 
way,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  deriding 
them  as  inefficient,  or  inveighing  against 
them  as  tyrannical.  At  the  same  time  the 
usual  reaction  in  the  feelings  of  a  popular 
party  towards  its  chiefs,  that  follow  a  tri¬ 
umph,  was  taking  place.  Exaggerated  hope 
was  succeeded  by  unjust  and  unreasonable 
dissatisfaction.  Tibenus  felt  that  his  favor 
and  power  were  waning  fast;  and  looked 
forward  with  anxiety  to  the  close  of  his  year 
of  office,  when  his  person  would  cease  to  be 
inviolable,  and  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
any  prosecutor  who  chose  to  impeach  him 
before  a  tribunal  composed  of  his  inveterate 
enemies.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  be  again 
elected,  and  strove  by  all  means  in  his  power 
to  recall  his  wavering  partizans  around  him. 
The  election  on  the  first  day  was  broken  off, 
in  consequence  of  violent  rioting,  and  on  the 
second  day,  Scipio  Nascia,  one  of  the  chief 
men  in  the  senate,  and  who  was  a  large 
holder  of  public  lands,  led  a  band  of  senators 
and  their  attendants,  armed  with  bludgeons, 
to  the  attack  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  his 
party.  No  resistance  was  attempted,  and 
Tiberius  and  three  hundred  of  his  friends 
and  adherents  were  brutally  massacred. 
The  dead  bodies  were  stripped  by  the  ex¬ 
ulting  slayers,  dragged  in  savage  triumph 
through  the  streets,  and  then  flung  with  ig¬ 
nominy  into  the  Tiber. 

The  man  of  the  pieople  had  fallen ;  but 
his  law  survived,  and  there  survived  also  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  man,  the  young 
Caius,  who  was  silently  maturing  a  resolution 
equal  to  that  of  his  brother,  and  intellectual 
powers  of  a  far  higher  order. 

Caius  Gracchus  was  in  Rome  when  Tibe¬ 
rius  was  killed,  and  begged  in  vain  of  the 
aristocratic  assassins  for  his  brother’s  body. 


to  pay  it  the  last  sad  honors.  Almost  bro¬ 
ken-hearted  at  the  misery  that  had  come 
upon  his  house,  Caius  sought  to  retire  for  a 
time  from  the  forum  and  the  dread  memories 
by  which  it  was  haunted. 

Tiberius  bad  sought  to  initiate  him  into 
public  life  by  nominating  him  one  of  the  land 
commissioners;  but  such  functions  were  now 
insupportable.  He  required  a  breathing 
space  to  nerve  himself  for  his  own  scene  in 
the  tragedy  of  ciric  strife.  He  had  already 
served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  Spain, 
and  be  now  sought  and  obtained  a  subordi¬ 
nate  command  as  quaestor  in  Sardinia,  where 
a  revolt  had  broken  out,  and  some  active 
service  might  be  expected. 

In  Sardinia  he  confirmed  the  high  opinion 
already  formed  among  all  who  had  seen  him, 
of  the  purity  of  his  morals,  his  courage,  his 
administrative  capacities,  and  his  marvellous 
power  of  swaying  the  will  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  senate 
watched  him  like  a  tiger’s  whelp,  and  sought 
by  artifices  to  prolong  bis  term  of  office  in 
Sardinia,  so  as  to  keep  him  away  from 
Rome ;  but  Gracchus  felt  that  the  Hour 
was  come,  and  the  senate  soon  felt  that  the 
Man  was  come  also. 

Caius  had  long  believed  himself  to  be  des¬ 
tined  to  his  brother’s  fate.  He  often  used 
to  tell  his  comrades  of  a  dream  that  he 
dreamed  while  seeking  the  qusestorship,  and 
that  never  ceased  to  haunt  his  soul.  One 
night,  when  fatigued  by  the  toils  of  canvass¬ 
ing,  and  saddened  by  the  thoughts  that  such 
scenes  recalled,  he  had  retired  to  rest,  he 
saw  in  a  vision  the  spirit  of  his  slain  brother, 
and  heard  Tiberius’s  well-remembered  voice 
upbraid  him  for  his  doubts  and  delays. 
“  Why  linger,  Caius  ?”  said  the  vision ; 
"  why  shrink  back  from  the  appointed  path  ? 
My  fate  must  be  thy  fate,  and  thou  must  die 
the  death  by  which  I  perished.”  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  this  remarkable 
dream  ;*  and  it  proves  how  deeply  Cains 
Gracchus  had  brooded  upon  his  brother’s 
melancholy  career,  and  how  thoroughlv  he 
was  convinced  that  his  own  life  would  be 
the  forfeit  of  his  endeavoring  to  do  his  duty. 
But  he  woke  from  that  dream  with  pore  un¬ 
clouded  soul,  "  he  woke  not  indeed  to  joyful 
hope  of  future  triumph,  but  to  the  far  more 
marvellous  resolution  of  employing  aright 
and  fervently  the  life  that  yet  remained  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  of  its  mournful  end.”  f 


*  See  the  evidence  of  it  in  Cicero’*  “De  Divins- 
tione,”  L  L,  sec.  26. 

f  Eliot,  “Liberty  of  Rome,”  voL  iL.  p.  246. 
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Ten  years  after  Tiberius  Gracchus  was 
made  tribune,  Caius  Gracchus  came  forward 
at  Rome  to  demand  the  same  fatal  honor. 
His  appearance  in  the  eloquent  war  of  the 
forum  was  like  that  of  Achilles  emerging 
from  inaction  to  sway  the  storm  of  battle  be¬ 
fore  Troy.  So  immeasurably  did  Caius 
Gracchus  exceed  all  his  competitors  in  elo¬ 
quence,  in  strength  of  mind,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
tige  which  can  only  be  given  by  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  union  of  genius  with  generous  self-de- 
voUon.  Like  Achilles,  he  knew  himself  to 
be  a  Doomed  Man,  and  voluntarily  chose  a 
brief,  bright  career,  that  soon  was  to  set  in 
blood,  rather  than  desert  his  mission  for  a 
long  life  of  inglorious  ease. 

His  election  as  one  of  the  tribunes,  and 
his  re-election  for  a  second  year  of  office, 
were  rejoicingly  accorded  by  the  admiring 
people,  who  sought  in  idolizing  him  to  extin¬ 
guish  their  remorse  for  having  betrayed  bis 
brother. 

It  is  truly  said  by  the  American  historian 
of  the  liberty  of  Rome,  that  the  labors  of  the 
Great  Tribune  are  run  together  on  the  an¬ 
cient  canvas  in  masses  so  confused  as  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  different  work  to  almost  every  eye. 
But  though  the  details  may  be  doubtful,  we 
can  discern  some  leading  groups,  and  the 
hand  of  a  master  is  visible  in  them  all.  One 
class  of  the  measures  of  Caius  had  relation 
to  making  bis  brother’s  Agrarian  law  more 
efficient.  Another  provided  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  great  roads  and  other  public 
works  of  utility  and  magnificence  in  Italy. 
A  third  sought  to  relieve  part  of  the  needy 
Roman  populace,  by  sending  them  out  as 
colonists.  A  fourth  regarded  the  better  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  and,  in  particular, 
Caius  sought  to  create  a  new  constitutional 
order  in  the  state,  by  transferring  the  right 
of  judging  in  the  principal  tribunals  from  the 
senators  (who  bad  grossly  abused  it)  to  men 
of  the  equestrian  class.  Another  law  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  sale  of  corn  at  a  low  price  to 
the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome.  This  law  has 
been  severely  consured,  but  Niebuhr’s  obser¬ 
vations  on  it  are  worth  attention,  both  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  Gracchus,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  allusion  which  this  great 
German  writer  makes  to  one  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  England.  Niebuhr  says  of  Caius 
Gracchus ; — 

“  His  subsequent  legislation  embraced  every 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  is  of  the  most 
varied  nature.  Those  who  infer  from  his-legisla- 
tion  that  he  was  a  demagogue,  are  greatly  mis¬ 
taken  ;  the  laws  themselves  contradict  such  a  view. 
The  measure  against  which  most  has  been  said, 


is  that  which  ordered  that  com  should  be  aold  at 
a  low  price  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  In 
order  to  understand  this  law,  we  must  remember 
that  Rome  was  a  republic  with  immense  revenues, 
a  great  part  of  which  belonged  to  the  sovereign, 
that  is,  to  the  people,  and  that  a  vast  number  of 
them  were  as  poor  in  our  own  days.  What  should 
such  a  population  of  free  men  do  7  Were  they  to 
beg  7  or  should  the  state  support  them  7  The 
id^  of  the  dignity  of  a  free  state  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  many  things,  and  this  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  case  with  the  poor’s  rates  in  England.  With 
a  barbarous  people  this  idea  has  no  meaning ;  but 
with  a  free  and  proud  nation  it  is  a  duty  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  those  members  of  the  community  who  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  number 
bf  real  paupers  at  Rome  must  have  been  immense ; 
many  of  them  were  not  included  in  any  tribe,  and 
others  belonged  to  the  trilnu  urbana,  but  all  were 
descended  of  free  parents ; — and  were  these  people 
to  beallowed  to  starve  7  Both  the  Gracchi  entertain¬ 
ed  the  idea  of  turning  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
into  industrious  husbandmen;  but  this  was  not 
practicable  in  every  instance.  If,  in  our  days,  a 
part  of  the  revenue  of  a  capital  town  were  set 
apart  to  pamper  the  poor,  it  would  indeed  be  cul¬ 
pable,  although  capitals  are  in  most  cases  more 
favored  in  this  respect  than  other  towns.  But  C. 
Gracchus  bad  no  intention  of  giving  away  the 
com  for  nothing ;  he  only  gave  it  at  so  low  a 
price  that,  with  some  labor,  the  poor  might  be  en¬ 
abled  to  support  themselves  and  their  cnildren.” 

But  the  most  important  of  his  political 
schemes  was  his  design  to  remove  the  discon¬ 
tent  of  the  Italian  tribes,  and  to  pour  fresh  blood 
into  the  exhausted  commonwealth,  by  gradual¬ 
ly  giving  the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Allies. 
This  was  essentially  a  return  to  the  old  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  the  early  commonwealth  had 
continually  recruited  and  augmented  her 
strength.  In  the  olden  ages  of  Rome,  the 
best  and  most  meritorious  of  the  Italian  allies 
were  from  time  to  time,  admitted  to  the  citi¬ 
zenship,  and  it  was  to  them  that  Rome  owed 
the  bulk  of  her  population,  and  many  of  the 
bravest  and  sagest  of  her  generals  and  her 
statesmen.  Gracchus  sought  to  revive  this 
wise  and  general  policy,  which  had  now  been 
neglected  ever  since  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  Punic  wars,  the  date  of  the 
formation  of  the  last  new  tribes.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  respecting  the  wisdom  of  this 
proposal  of  Caius  Gracchus.  It  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  what  happened  some  years  after 
his  death,  when  the  very  measures  for  en¬ 
franchising  the  Italian  allies,  which,  if  passed 
at  the  time  when  Gracchus  proposed  them, 
would  have  given  Rome  a  new  population 
of  grateful^cilizens,  were  extorted  from  her 
at  the  sword’s  point,  after  a  war  which 
menaced  her  very  existence,  wasted  the  fair¬ 
est  regions  of  Italy,  and  almost  exterminated 
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some  of  the  hardiest  and  bravest  Italian 
tribes. 

It  was,  however,  probably  this  very  mea- 
sare,  the  wisest  of  all  that  Caius  Gracchus 
formed,  which  was  made  use  of  by  his 
enemies  to  injure  his  power  with  the  Roman 
populace.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  Roman 
mob  looked  on  the  scheme  for  making  them 
share  their  franchise  with  the  Italian  allies  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  corrupt  part  of  the  old 
voters  in  one  of  our  boroughs,  regard  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  comprehending  the  neighboring 
districts  in  their  electoral  boundary.  Em¬ 
boldened  by  this  sympton  of  decay  in  the 
popularity  of  the  Great  Commoner,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Senate  now  skillfully  availed  themselves 
of  his  absence  from  Rome  while  superintend¬ 
ing  the  founding  of  a  new  colony,  to  set  up 
one  of  their  own  body  to  supersede  him  in 
the  leadership  of  the  people,  and  to  outbid 
him  by  lavish  promises  of  boons,  far  surpass* 
ingtbose  which  the  Gracchi  had  ever  profliered. 
This  unprincipled  but  subtle  policy  was  suc¬ 
cessful  :  and  Caius,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
found  himself  no  longer  the  man  of  the 
people,  who  were  wild  in  their  acclamations 
of  Drusus,  the  crafty  agent  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  pretended  thorough-going  champion  of 
the  mob. 

Plutarch’s  narrative  of  the  last  days  of 
Cains  Gracchus,  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  death,  is  eminently  beautiful ;  but  it  is 
too  well  known  and  to  long  for  insertion 
here.  When  he  failed  in  obtaining  the 
Tribunate  a  third  time,  and  when  he  saw 
Opimius,  the  most  bitter  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  of  the  senatorial  chiefs,  made  consul,  he 
knew  that  his  hour  was  come.  Some  of  the 
more  violent  of  his  friends  would  have  essayed 
resistance,  but  Caius  refused  to  shed  Roman 
blood  even  in  self-defence.  The  principle 
which  animated  the  Gracchi  was  that  which 
the  Girondins  of  France  expressed  in  their 
motto,  “Mori  quam  faedari.”  When  the 


high  military  courage  and  ability  which  both 
the  brothers  had  displayed  ia  remembered, 
we  can  only  attribute  the  passiveness  of 
Caius  as  well  as  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  the 
closing  scenes  of  their  career  to  the  noblest 
and  purest  of  ail  earthly  motives,  to  a  degree 
indeed  of  self-sacrificing  virtue,  of  which  the 
heathen  world  offers  no  other  example. 

When  the  consul  Opimius  and  bis  armed 
band  of  assassins  bad  slain  Caius  Grac¬ 
chus  and  three  thousand  of  his  adherents, 
when  the  savage  proscription  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fall  of  Tiberius  had  been  renewed 
with  tenfold  cruelty  ;  when  the  people  were 
terror-struck  into  submision ;  the  Senate 
easily  procured  the  passing  of  laws  which 
evaded  or  nullified  the  chief  measures  of  the 
two  great  Tribunes,  and  restored  to  the  no¬ 
bility  their  illgotten  gpiins.  But  Republican 
Rome  never  afterwards  knew  tranquility. 
The  st^n  of  bloodguiltiness  rested  on  the 
conquering  senatorial  party.  They  had  in¬ 
troduced  the  appeal  of  battle  into  political 
controversy,  and  the  populace  retaliate  when 
opportunity  came,  and  learned  to  look  on  in¬ 
surrection  as  a  right.  When  the  Roman 
nobles  were  cowering  before  the  ferocious 
Marius,  the  Gracchi  were  fearfully  avenged ; 
but  the  Commonwealth,  for  which  they 
had  died,  perished  at  last  herself  amid 
the  strife  of  armed  factions,  in  which  (as 
the  greatest  of  all  historians  remarks*) 
“blo^y  provocations  are  followed  by  still 
bloodier  retaliations ;  and  men  in  their  vio¬ 
lence  set  the  example  of  doing  away  with 
those  common  laws  of  humanity  which  all 
parties  alike  would  fain  appeal  to  in  their 
adversity ;  and,  by  their  own  previous  con¬ 
duct,  put  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  those 
laws,  when  they  themselves  might  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  solicit  their  protection.’’ 


*  Thucydides,  Sd  book,  82d  sectioa 


Thk  late  Tom  Moore  was  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  and  most  generous  encouragers  of  the 
young  Disraeli — 

“  The  beautiful  boy 

^Who  wrote  that  wondrous  tale,  ^Alroy.'  ” 

Moore  was  not  at  all  sensitive  concerning  his 
diminutive  stature.  He  rather  liked  to  joke 


about  it.  At  a  horticultural  show  at  Devixes, 
about  five  years  since,  we  witnessed  an  amus¬ 
ing  encounter  between  the  poet  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  friend  who  is  considerably  above  the  or¬ 
dinary  stature — “  How  are  you,  captain,” 
said  Moore,  his  countenance  looking  peculiar¬ 
ly  droll,  “  it  is  rather  cold  down  htrt — how 
do  yon  find  it  up  your  way  ?” 


I 
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It  U  not  easy  now  to  fix  the  day  in  the  of  useful  knowledge;  the  joyful  spring-tide 
autumn-winter  of  1829-30,  on  which  destiny  and  budding-time  of  Tom  Macaulat,  of  Doc- 
directed  the  steps  of  a  couple  of  projecting  tor  Diontsius  Laroner,  and  (0  fortunate 
literary  gentlemen  to  Regent-street,  and  so  era!)  of  the  future  baronet  of  Kneb worth, 
determined  the  site  and  name  of  Fra»er$  John  Bull  was  subsiding  into  decorum ;  the 
Magazine.  The  one  of  them  was  a  Mr.  Quarterly  could  load  and  fire  only  once  in 
Fraser,  a  barrister  and  a  man  about  town,  the  three  months;  was  all  this  to  roam  at 
of  no  great  standing  in  Grub-street.  The  large  undisturbed  saTe  by  a  stray  spent  shot 
other,  a  slightly-stooping  person  verging  to-  from  the  Frith  of  Forth?  Could  the  bril- 
wards  forty,  of  slender  build,  with  blu^  eyes,  liant  literary  population  of  the  metropolis  of 
hair  already  greyish,  and  of  modest  and  the  world  not  send  out  a  periodical  equal  to 
scholarly  aspect,  was  William  Maoinn,  Blackwood  f  Maoinn  and  Fraser  surveyed 
whose  name  falls  familiar  on  every  literary  each  his  intellectual  dimensions,  and  inwardly 
ear,  and  who  had  for  years  been  an  eminent  mustering  their  men,  answered  confidently, 
inhabitant  of  that  august  and  productive  lo-  Yes.  Revolving  these  things  in  their  minds, 
cality.  In  conjunction  with  the  unfortunate  and  with  some  select  manuscript  in  their 
Gilues  (whose  plaintive  Reminiscences  some  pockets,  the  two  strolled  forth  into  wide  Lon- 
of  our  readers  may  remember  as  a  product  don,  in  search  of  a  publisher.  As  they  wsnded 
of  last  year’s  literature)  Fraser  had  helped  their  way  down  Regent-street,  the  name  of 
to  start  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  But  Fraser,  over  a  bookseller’s  door,  caught  the 
the  two  fell  out.  and  Fraser  taking  with  him  blue  eye  of  Maoinn.  "Come,”  he  said  to 
Southey  and  Carlyle,  set  up  the  Foreign,  his  companion,  "  here  is  a  namesake  of  yours, 
Alas  I  in  spite  of  these  illustrious  contribu-  let  us  try  our  luck  with  him.”  They  entered, 
tors,  the  Foreign  Review  was  on  the  verge  of  and  as  the  fates  would  have  it,  the  stranger- 
extinction,  and  on  that  unknown  day  of  the  bibliopolist  was  in  a  listening,  a  bland,  a 
autumn-winter  of  1829-30,  Fraser  saw  the  hopeful,  nay,  a  speculative  mood.  The  Doc- 
near  approach  of  the  moment  when  he  must  tor  and  his  friend  unfolded  their  plan  ;  forth- 
doff  the  editorial  robes,  and  lay  down  the  with  the  bargain  was  struck,  a  double  spon- 
editorial  sceptre.  As  an  editor  of  The  Stand-  sorship  fixed  the  name,  and  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ard,  unfurled  some  three  years  before  that  ruary,  1830,  appeared  No.  I.  of  Fraser's 
the  Abdiels  of  Toryism  might  rally  under  its  Magazine. 

daily  folds,  Maoinn  had  one  string  to  his  Billy  Maoinn  was  a  Cork  man,  and  open- 
bow.  But  a  good  and  strong  one,  a  lucra-  ed  his  blue  eyes  lo  the  light  in  the  year  1794. 
tive  connection,  namely,  with  Blackwood' s  His  father  kept  a  thriving  school  for  young 
Magazine,  had  lately  snapped  through  over-  gentry  in  that  “  Athens  of  Ireland,”  and 
tension ;  and  surely  he  wanted  another,  for  Billy,  under  these  favorable  circumstances, 
his  appetite  was  keen,  and  the  game  was  so  took  to  learning,  that  when  sent  to  Trinity 
plentiful  around.  Cobden,  indeed,  was  still  College  he  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  its  fore- 
a  bagman.  Bright  still  spun  coarse  yams,  most  scholars,  and  became  a  Doctor  of  Laws 
crowing  obscure  upon  bis  native  dunghill ;  at  twenty-four,  which,  they  say,  is  a  surpris- 
the  organizing  genius  of  Wilson  was  still  ing  phenomenon.  He  was  a  fellow  not  only 
doomed  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  of  infinite  classical  and  general  literary  ac- 
starch ;  and  the  urchin-face  of  the  little  Hep-  quirements,  but  with  a  wonderful  gift  of  im- 
woRTH  Dixon  was  still  shiny  with  the  grease  provising  either  verse  or  prose,  and  withal  of 
of  the  cotton-mill,  all  unconscious  of  its  fu-  a  blithe  genial  humor,  which  his  bigoted 
ture  moustache  I  But  it  was  the  he^-day  of  Orangeism  and  Toryism  might  convert  into 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  the  philosophical  rad-  reckless  and  potent  but  never  deadly  or  fero- 
icals,  of  Henry  Brougham  and  the  diflfusion  cious  sarcasm.  To  such  a  man,  in  the  last 
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jeATS  of  the  reign  of  Oborok  III.,  a  period- ' 
ical  like  Blackwood  was  full  of  invitation,  and 
while  studying  at  Dublin,  or  teaching  at  Cork, 
he  was  a  regular  and  a  favorite  contributor. 
At  last,  in  1823,  he  came  to  London  (with  a 
wife)  to  push  his  way  as  a  literary  adventur¬ 
er.  Perhaps  Lockhart  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
him,  or  thought  him  likely  to  be  useful,  and 
introduced  him  to  John  Murray,  who  sent 
him  abroad  as  a  foreign  editor  of  The  Reftre- 
tentative,  and  for  whom  he  was  nearly  editing 
Byron’s  letters.  Then  he  scribbled  for  John 
Bull,  who  was  glad  of  such  an  ally,  wrote  for 
the  annuals,  and  was  an  editor  of  The  Stand¬ 
ard,  when  Fraser  began  its  career.  Editor 
of  Fraser  he  cannot  be  called,  for  indeed 
Fraser  never  had  an  editor,  being  a  republic 
or  ochlocracy  rather  than  a  monarchy,  limited 
or  absolute.  But  no  doubt  whatever  func¬ 
tion  of  supervision  or  selection  was  exercised, 
the  doctor  had  a  principal  share  in.  No  one 
grudged  to  look  upon  him  as  the  central  point 
of  the  Fraserian  circle.  His  genial  Irish 
mind,  which  had  taken  a  trip  into  many  de¬ 
partments  of  literature,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  some  of  them,  understood 
and  sympathized  with  most  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors,  and  held  them  lightly  together. 

Poor  Maoinn  !  People  who  knew  him 
like  to  speak  of  him,  and  to  speak  of  him 
kindly,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults  and  foibles. 
Did  the  reader  ever  hear  a  story  of  him  on 
the  Thames,  which,  whether  true  in  its  deUuU 
or  not,  marks  the  character  he  had  for  gen¬ 
ially  influencing  his  fellowmen?  From  the 
first,  Billy  had  a  trick  of  spending  bis  money 
as  fast  as  he  got  it;  but  latterly  he  spent  it 
much  faster,  and  with  the  usual  result.  Often, 
the  "  human  face  divine,”  as  exhibited  by  the 
hurrying  throngs  of  the  Strand,  it  was  for¬ 
bidden  him  to  behold ;  often  the  busy  bum 
of  Fleet-street,  which  Johnson  loved  so  well, 
it  was  forbidden  him  to  hear.  Through 
“  back  slums  ”  and  the  labyrinthine  intrica¬ 
cies  of  the  Temple  he  was  condemned  to 
slink  (seeing  a  bailiff  in  every  shadow,)  to¬ 
wards  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars,  whither  news¬ 
paper-business  called  him.  Once,  on  such 
an  occasion,  the  shadow  proved  a  reality,  and 
Maoinn  had  to  take  to  his  heels,  making  for 
the  water’s  edge.  Arrived  there,  he  found 
one  solitary  skifif,  into  which  he  darted,  and 
loosening  the  rope  that  bound  it  to  the  shore, 
he  struck  Father  Thames  with  sounding  oars, 
and  passed  the  mid-stream,  beyond  which 
the  bailiff,  panting  on  the  water’s  edge,  even 
had  he  procured  a  boat,  could  not  seize  him, 
him  uncapturable  within  the  watery  limits  of 
Surrey.  A  huge  barge  (so  runs  the  story,) 


waiting  for  the  tide,  was  moored  just  beyond 
the  wdcome  limit,  and  into  it  Maoinn,  leap¬ 
ing,  found  a  score  of  men,  smoking  pipes  and 
quaffing  liquor  from  pewter  pots.  Easily 
adjusting  himself,  the  doctor  soon  made 
friends  with  them,  took  his  pipe  and  drank 
from  his  pot,  harangued  them  on  our  glori¬ 
ous  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  and  on 
the  institutions  of  our  forefathers,  and  grad¬ 
ually  working  them  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm, 
declared  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  loyalty,  that  because  of  it  he  had  lost  his 
ail,  and  that  because  of  it  on  yonder  shore,  a 
bailiff  waited  to  arrest  him  for  a  few  paltry 
ounds.  The  bargemen  were  taken  captive 
y  the  eloquence  of  the  Irishman,  and  act¬ 
ually  (it  is  said)  subscribed  the  money  with 
which  Maoinn,  rowing  to  shore,  dismissed 
the  bailiff  and  pursued  his  devious  way  to 
the  office  of  77te  Standard. 

Such  was  the  man  who  frequently,  about 
middle,  and  always  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  entered  Mr.  Eraser’s,  the  bookseller. 
No.  215  Regent- street,  and  calling  for  a 
bottle  of  sherry,  set  to  work  on  Fraser  s 
Magazine.  A  strange  lot,  you  may  be  sure, 
he  bad  about  him ;  for  literary  Toryism,  like 
literary  Liberalism,  has  (or  had)  its  unfath¬ 
omable  deeps  of  disrespectubility.  West- 
MACOTT  would  be  there  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
the  editor  of  The  Age,  and  afterwards  of  The 
Argus,  the  enfant  perdu  of  Tory  journalistics. 
And  thou,  with  thy  ever  active  quill,  0 
Frank  Churchill,  ready  to  knock  off  squib 
or  criticism,  or  essay,  or  whatever  else  was 
wanted,  why  hast  thou  gone  without  thy 
biographer?  One  would  cheerfully  exchange 
a  volume  about  the  virtuous  and  respectame 
Penn  for  one  good  sheet  descriptive  of  thy 
life,  0  Frank!  Wast  thou  among  the 
friends  of  Elia,  that  ragged  regiment  whom 
he  has  celebrated  ?  Surely  he  would  have 
made  thee  free  of  his  pipe  and  gin  and  water, 
in  preference  to  many  a  respectable  Scotch¬ 
man  with  mouth  full  of  toad  and  extraneous 
saliva.  For  though  illegitimate,  0  Frank  1 
thou  wast  of  noble  birth,  and  didst  reckon 
for  thy  ancestor  the  greatest  of  Churchills, 
the  conqueror  of  Blenheim,  whom  iu  port 
and  swelling  demeanor  thou  didst  imitate ; 
nor  in  satiric  talent  wast  thou  inferior  to  Par¬ 
son  Churchill  of  the  by-gone  century. 
Strange  stories  they  tell  of  thee,  0  Frank, 
that  unlike  ordinary  mortals,  never  didst 
thou  lay  thy  head  o’  nights  on  pillow,  never 
was  thy  body  swathed  in  sheets.  Thou  wast 
of  the  nomads  of  the  great  Babylon,  and 
didst  live  perpetually  in  cabs.  Say,  Muse 
(for  thou  knowest),  did  Frank  once  run  up 
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a  cab-bill  of  twenty  pounds,  a  bill  to  his  cab- 
landlord,  who  put  him  into  gaol  for  it? 
Ernest  of  Hanover  liked  this  Churchill, 
and  had  him  over  to  his  court,  where  long  he 
might  have  remained,  had  it  not  been  for 
inebriation,  and  the  sad  spectacle  of  the  pen¬ 
sioner  unconscious  in  a  wheelbarrow  rolled 
before  the  royal  windows.  And  now,  while 
the  respectable  Penn  has  his  paragraphs  and 
review  articles,  thou,  O  Frank,  art  urged 
(haply  in  a  cab),  unwept  and  unknown, 
through  the  long  night,  because  thou  hast 
had  to  go  without  a  celebrating  Dixon  (rate 
tacro). 

These  two  were  of  the  disrespectables,  but 
other  Tory  writers  of  a  respectable  kind 
availed  themselves  of  Fraaer.  Lockhart 
saw  here  a  famous  opportunity  for  scarifying 
men  whom  he  did  not  care,  or  did  not  like, 
to  attack  in  The  Quarterly;  and,  provided 
(he  victim  was  '*  Liberal,”  he  was  fair  game 
in  Maoinn’b  eyes.  Let  it  be  added,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Lockhart,  that,  although  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  he  befriended  Maoinn’s  widow  after 
be  could  get  nothing  more  out  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ; — striking  generosity  to  those  who 
know  aught  of  the  race  that  comes  from  be¬ 
yond  the  Tweed.  Galt,  the  sly  and  pawky, 
contributed  a  good  deal  of  6ction.  So,  like¬ 
wise,  the  stalwart  Allan  Cunningham,  and 
the  Shepherd  bight  of  Ettrick.  Poor  L.  E. 
L.,  too,  a  close  friend  of  Maoinn’s,  was  a 
tale-writer  for  Frater,  and,  indeed,  it  was  a 
chivalrous  resentment  of  a  grievance  of  hers 
that  produced  the  famous  review  of  Mr. 
Berkeley’s  novel,  the  duel  between  Maoinn 
and  that  honorable  gentleman,  and  the  cas¬ 
tigation  of  Fraser,  the  bookseller,  resulting 
in  his  premature  death.  A  few  Irishmen,  of 
course,  where  an  Irishman  was  a  principal, 
were  to  be  found  ;  chief  among  them  Father 
Prout,  the  Mahony  of  The  Globe,  whose 
“  Prout  Papers”  rival  Maoinn’s  in  geniality, 
wit,  scholarship,  curious  learning,  and  metri¬ 
cal  skill;  and  who,  in  the  higher  qualities 
requisite  for  the  conduct  of  life,  seems  to  be¬ 
long  to  another  country  than  that  which  sent 
forth  the  unfortunate  Doctor. 

These  were  Tories,  or  of  the  Maoinn  con¬ 
nection  ;  but  Fraser,  of  the  Foreign  Review, 
furnished  his  quota  of  contributors .  Southey, 
Carlyle,  and  Heraud  were  all  writers  in 
The  Foreign,  and  something  from  ail  the 
three  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  6r8t 
number  of  Fraser.  Southey  asked  for  fifty 
pounds  an  article,  and  was  (naturally  enough) 
soon  dispensed  with.  Heraud  wrote  tran¬ 
scendentalism  of  the  Coleridgean  kind  occa- 
sionally,  for  many  a  long  year,  unUl  the  cruel 
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Thackarat  massacred  him  in  Punch,  and 
he  performed  the  descent  which  one  of  bis 
own  epics  celebrates.  Carlyle,  among  his 
**  healthy  wildernesses,”  saw  the  “  possibili¬ 
ties”  of  Fraser,  and  was  soon  in  London,  with 
Sartor  Resartus  in  his  pocket.  Many  were 
the  complaints  from  the  subscribers  to  Fraser 
against  the  continued  insertion  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  work.  But,  strange  to  say,  Fraser, 
the  bookseller,  himself  rather  a  common¬ 
place  person,  stood  up  for  the  startling  book, 
and  would  have  it  inserted — let  the  country 
clergymen  say  what  they  liked.  Carlyle 
contributed  many  others  of  his  now  classical 

fiieces  to  Fraser,  and  still  sends  to  it  any 
ittle  straggling  essay  be  cares  to  throw  off. 
His  friend  Edward  Irvino  wrote  a  few  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  drank  more  glasses  of  punch  in 
Fraser’s  back-parlor,  expounding  to  Ma¬ 
oinn  the  doctrine  of  the  unknown  tongues. 
Nor,  as  complement  to  all  the  contributors, 
let  Maclise  be  forgotten,  the  sketcher  of 
the  portraits  for  the  well-known  gallery  to 
which  Maoinn  furnished  the  letter-press. 

Champagne  and  even  ginger-beer  may  be 
excellent  liquors  to  discuss,  metaphorically 
as  well  as  literally,  provided  the  bottles  con¬ 
taining  them  have  been  newly  uncorked. 
But  who  would  taste  them  to  talk  about  (heir 
qualities,  if  they  had  long  been  exposed  to 
the  air  and  deprived  of  their  brisk  carbonic  ? 
So  it  is  with  the  early  half  of  Fraser's  Ma¬ 
gazine  ;  “  Carlyle’s  Essays,”  “  the  Prout 
Papers,”  and  “  Maginn’s  Homeric  Ballads” 
have  been  decanted  off  and  permanently  bot¬ 
tled  ;  the  rest  are  now  unpalatable  and  un- 
criticisable.  Aim  in  Fraser  there  was  none, 
save  and  excepting  the  flagellation  of  people 
Maoinn  disliked,  and  the  laudation  of  people 
he  liked  or  cared  -to  like.  Among  the  former 
the  two  principal  seem  to  have  been  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Ala- 
Ric  Atilla  Watts;  and  in  neither  case,  per¬ 
haps,  could  Maoinn  have  given  any  distinct 
reason  for  hostility.  Such  game  once  started, 
however,  all  and  sundry  joined  in  the  pursuit, 
and  even  the  great  Carlyle,  who  in  general 
stood  aloof,  fired  a  shot  at  Sir  Edward  in 
his  Sartor  Resartus.  Mr.  Alaric  Attila 
Watts,  the  sentimental  poet,  whose  affect¬ 
ing  “  Old  Arm-Chair”  moved  the  stout 
Lancashire  heart  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  fared 
still  worse  ;  and  the  action  which  he  brought 
successfully,  after  Maclise’s  portrait  of  him, 
with  surreptitious  pictures  under  his  arm, 
hovers  in  the  memory  of  literary  scandal¬ 
mongers.  Capricious  in  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  the  Fraserians  were  the  steady  friends 
of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth!  ’Tis  said 
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that  their  praises  of  him  originated  in  a  spor¬ 
tive  suggestion  of  Lockhart’s  to  try  how 
far  Ftfuer  could  gull  the  public  by  making 
a  reputation  where  none  was  deserved. 
Thenceforth  the  mol  d'ordre  was  to  praise 
Harrisok  Ainsworth,  and  the  author  of 
Rookxcood  found  himself,  nothing  loth,  a  ce¬ 
lebrity  !  In  a  journal  started  jointly  by  Ma- 
oiNN  and  Thackeray,  the  joke  was  kept  up, 
and  Ainsworth,  by  dint  of  hearing  it,  came 
to  believe  himself  the  equal  of  Sir  Waltxr 
Scott,  and  far,  very  far,  the  superior  of 
Bulwkr.  Thus  it  is  that  reputations  are 
made. 

Fraskr,  the  bookseller,  died  in  1841,  in 
consequence  of  Orantlky  Berkeley’s  thrash¬ 
ing,  and  a  coolness  which  had  recently  subsist¬ 
ed  between  him  and  Maoinn  having  thus 
sadly  ended,  the  latter  renewed  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  magazine.  But  in  another  year 
the  Doctor  followed  Fraser  to  the  grave, 
dying  at  Walton-upon-Thames,  with  Homer 
on  bis  pillow,  and  a  Homeric  Ballad  freshly 
dictated  from  bis  lips.  The  magazine  now 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nickisson, 
Fraser’s  successor  in  the  shop,  and  has  lan¬ 
guished  ever  since.  Yet,  a  few  years  before 
Fraser’s  death,  a  “  new  contributor”  of  cu¬ 
rious  and  peculiar  merit  bad  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  person  of  Thackeray.  This 
nineteenth  century  Fikloino  and  Hogarth 
rolled  into  one,  and  with  something  ethereal 
in  him,  too,  that  neither  Fielding  nor  Ho¬ 
garth  possessed,  was  reputably  and  even 
opulently  bom,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
leaving  it,  lost  his  money  in  a  way  which 
gave  him  painful  experience  of  certain  com¬ 
mercial  mysteries  of  which  many  of  bis  fic¬ 
titious  characters  have  a  singularly  accurate 
knowledge.  A  clever  sketcber,  by  nature 
and  practice,  Thackeray  had  for  years  a  be¬ 
lief  that  he  was  meant  to  be  an  artist,  and 
with  this  view  he  studied  bard  at  home  and 
abroad.  Not  altogether  fruitless  have  his 
efforts  in  this  department  been,  witness  many 


a  little  drawing  introduced  into  his  works  ; 
and  those  pictorial  criticisms  in  Frattr  on 
the  annual  exhibitions,  which  sadly  provoked 
the  London  artists.  Among  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  of  his  early  contributions  to  Frcuer  was 
the  Yellow  Fluth  Correepondence,  which,  as 
well  as  The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,  he 
has  since  republished.  But  it  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  a  longish  novel,  the  Luck  of 
Barrg  Lyndon,  also  printed  in  Frtuer,  U  his. 
’Tis  a  poor  novel,  which  be  has  rightly  deem¬ 
ed  not  worth  republishing.  Let  young  novel¬ 
ists  who  do  not  come  up  to  their  ideal  take 
courage  by  remembering  Thackeray’s  fail¬ 
ure. 

By  1847,  most  of  the  old  “bands”  had 
gradually  dropped  off  from  Fraser,  and  no 
new  ones  of  mark,  under  Mr.  Nickisson’s 
management,  bad  taken  their  place.  The 
magazine  was  “  toned  down,”  as  the  trade 
phrase  is,  and  Lad  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  respectable  but  by  no  means  remarkable 
publication.  In  1847,  it  became  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  Mr.  Parker,  the  well-known  publisher 
in  the  Strand,  and  for  a  short  time,  while  in 
his  bands,  it  seemed  likely  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  "  Christian  Socialists,’’  with  Macricb 
and  Kingsley  at  their  head.  It  was  now 
that  Kingsley  began  to  publish  in  it  bis  re¬ 
markable  novel  of  Yeast;  and  is  not  his 
Hypatia  appearing  in  the  Fraser  of  these 
months  ?  But  that  sort  of  thinking  was 
presently  abandoned,  and  the  tone  of  the 
magazine  adapted  itself  for  a  little  to  persons 
of  the  CoBDEN  and  Bright  kidney.  This, 
too,  has  been  dropped,  and  the  present  tone 
is  one  of  neutral  and  judicious  dulness. 
Some  pleasant  zoological  sketches,  by  Mr. 
Brodxrip,  the  police  magistrate,  and  some 
lively  but  vulgar  ones,  of  American  society, 
by  a  Mr.  Bristed,  are  the  only  other  contri¬ 
butions  that  have  of  late  years  attracted  any 
special  notice  to  Fraser.  The  “  coming  ma¬ 
gazine,”  like  the  “  coming  man,”  U  more 
I  wished  for  than  expected  to  arrive. 


Wonders. — Punch  enumerates  among  many 
other  extraordinary  articles  found  in  the  sto¬ 
mach  of  the  American  Sea  Serpent,  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bond  with  “  paid”  at  the  bottom ;  a  New 
Orleans  paper  without  an  advertisement  of 
a  runaway  slave  in  it ;  the  ruler  with  which 
Britannia  ruled  the  waves  before  she  was 
beaten  by  the  Yankee  yacht,  America;  por- 
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traits  of  the  250,000  British  ladies  that 
were  kissed  by  General  Tom  Thumb ;  and 
“  Cheque-books  of  the  American  publishers 
who  have  ruined  themselves  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  sums  of  money  they  have  given  to 
English  authors  for  their  works — very  cu¬ 
rious.** 
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From  Bontloj’t  Miioellkny. 


POPULAR  FRENCH  AUTHORESSES  OF  THE  SEVEN¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 


Theri  is  nothing  so  unjust  as  prejudice, 
and  it  cannot  but  be  worth  while,  in  order 
to  dissipate  that  feeling  as  much  as  possible, 
to  read  what  is  really  good  in  the  works  of 
our  neighbors,  by  which  simple  process  the 
English  reader  may  become  convinced  that 
all  foreign  female  writers  are  not  George 
Sands,  but  that  the  purity  and  right  feeling 
natural  to  the  feminine  mind  may  be  traced 
in  man^apage,  once  enjoying  deserved  popu-  ! 
larity,  m  spite  of  the  absence  of  highly  col¬ 
ored  scenes  or  sentiments  only  calculated  to 
excite  impure  aspirations,  such  as  have  of  late 
years  been  given  to  the  public  and  allowed 
to  pass  for  a  picture  of  French  literature  in 
general. 

All  the  female  writers  mentioned  in  these 
pages  were  the  fashion  of  their  day,  and  were 
courted,  read,  and  admired,  which  is  enough 
to  prove  that  in  France,  as  in  England,  per¬ 
version  of  manners  and  immorality  of  thought 
are  only  accidental,  not  necessary  evils. 

Madame  de  Sevign^,  Madame  Dacier, 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  and  some  others, 
are  to  well  known  to  require  the  slight  notice 
which  is  here  introduced  of  female  writers, 
but  there  are  many  others  whose  merit  makes 
the  task  of  shaperoning  them  delightful,  and 
who  have  been  left  so  long  in  obscurity  that 
they  will  no  doubt  appear  as  perfect  strangers 
to  the  English  reader,  who  need  not  regret 
makbg  their  acqoiuntance. 

MADAMS  DE  LAMBERT. 

The  Marquise  de  Lsunbert  was  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  a  writer  named  Bachaumont,  known 
to  French  literature  W  agreeable  travels,  and 
what  is  called  m  France  poetry,  though 
scarcely  understood  as  such  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.  He  discovered  the  merit  of 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  notably  encouraged 
her  to  avow  her  writings,  a  false  sense  of  her 
own  dignity  having  cau^  her  to  publish  them 
anonymously  in  the  first  instance.  She  mar¬ 
ried,  became  a  widow,  and  addressed  to  her 


children  several  works  which  possess  great 
moral  value.. 

Her  house  was  a  rendezvous  of  all  that  was 
elegant  and  well-informed,  and,  to  be  received 
there,  gave  the  stamp  of  condition  and  refine¬ 
ment. 

The  style  of  her  writings  may  be  judged 
of  by  a  few  extracts,  which  show  the  general 
tenor  of  her  mind. 

“  Twice  in  our  lives  truth  appears  to  us  in 
a  useful  form :  in  youth  to  instruct  us,  in  age 
to  console  us.  During  the  reign  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  truth  abandons  us  altogetlier." 

"  High  birth  possesses  less  honor  than  it 
bestows:  those  who  boast  of  their  birth 
praise  the  merit  of  another.” 

“  The  true  use  of  speech  is  to  serve  the 
cause  of  truth.  When  a  man  has  attained 
the  reputation  of  truthfulness  his  word  is  a 
law,  and  has  all  the  authority  of  an  oath. 
We  have,  for  all  that  he  asserts,  a  religious 
veneration.” 

“The  talent  of  praising  adroitly  is  rare: 
for  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  praise  agreea¬ 
bly,  and  at  the  same  time  justly :  the  misan¬ 
thrope  does  not  know  how  to  praise ;  his  dis- 
•mment  is  injured  by  bis  temper.  The 
sycophant  praises  too  much  and  gratifies  no 
one.  The  vain  give  praise  only  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  equal  commendation :  an  honest 
man  praises  in  the  right  place.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  that  praise  should  be  useful,  praise  what 
regards  another,  not  what  interests  yourself. 

“  It  is  sometimes  useful  to  make  yourself 
feared,  but  never  to  be  revenged.  Little 
souls  are  cruel,  but  the  great  are  clement. 
As  soon  as  an  enemy  repents  and  submits, 
we  lose  the  right  of  vengeance. 

“Above  all  things,  beware  of  envy:  it  is’ 
the  lowest  and  most  degrading  of  passions. 
Envy  is  the  shadow  of  ^ory,  as  glory  is  the 
shade  of  virtue.” 

The  opinion  of  Madame  de  Lambert  on  the 
Italian  luguage  will  be  startling  to  some  of 
our  readers,  as  coming  from  a  French  wo¬ 
man. 
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“Women  readily  learn  Italian,  which  I 
consider  a  dangerous  language,  for  it  is  the 
language  of  Love.  Italian  authors  are  too 
free  and  too  little  guarded  in  their  expres¬ 
sions,  and  their  imaginations  are  too  little 
regulated  by  rectitude  of  mind  and  thought. 

“  If  the  maxims  of  the  age  we  live  in  are 
alone  followed,  what  a  barren  prospect  have 
we  for  our  old  age  !  The  past  furnishes  us 
with  regret,  the  present  with  vexations,  and 
the  future  with  fears. 

“  Poetry  has  its  dangers  :  but  the  habit  of 
reading  romances  is  much  more  dangerous. 
Novels,  never  being  the  image  of  truth,  kin¬ 
dle  the  imagination,  weaken  modesty,  and 
disturb  the  heart ;  and,  with  susceptible 
young  persons,  hasten  and  precipitate  their 
foibles  and  frailties.  Neither  the  charm  nor 
the  illusion  of  Love  should  be  augmented,  the 
more  it  is  disguised  and  softened  the  more 
dangerous  it  becomes. 

“  In  order  to  arrest  the  boldness  of  our 
minds  and  to  diminish  our  self-confidence, 
we  ought  to  reflect  that  the  two  principles  of 
our  knowledge,  reason  and  sensibility,  are 
insincere  and  deceive  us.  Our  sensibility 
misleads  our  reason,  and  our  reason  in  turn 
equally  leads  us  astray.  There  is  but  one 
point  in  which  we  should  give  ourself  up  to 
unswerving  faith,  and  that  is  religion. 

“We  get  accustomed  to  our  own  defects 
as  to  the  perfumes  we  carry  about  with  us ; 
we  are  no  longer  aware  of  them,  they  are 
only  felt  by  others. 

“  There  is  not  one  of  our  weaknesses  that, 
with  (rood  will,  we  may  not  convert  to  some 
utility.’’ 

Madame  de  Lambert’s  fable  of  “  Psyche  ” 
was  looked  upon  as  a  ehe/-d' autre,  and  is 
very  gracefully  turned,  but  perhaps  her  most 
valuable  work  is  her  “Treatise  on  Friend¬ 
ship,”  of  which  VolUure  remarked  that  it 
proved  that  she  deserved  friends.  There  is 
a  justice  and  rectitude  in  her  manner  of 
judging  and  feeling  which  cannot  fail  of  their 
effect :  the  following  extracts  are  very  strik¬ 
ing  from  their  truth : — 

“  Frivolous  and  disnpated  persons  may  I 
offer  you  gifts  and  services,  but  have  no 
longer  sentiments  to  bestow  :  in  early  youth 
it  is  rare  that  the  true  pleasures  of  friendship 
can  be  felt  Many  young  people  talk  of  and 
believe  in  their  friendships;  but  they  are 
united  to  their  friends  by  pleasure  alone, 
which  is  not  the  fitting  tie  to  make  their 
union  durable. 

“The  real  duty  of  friendship  is  to  warn  a 
friend  of  error.  If  be  resists,  arm  yourself 
with  the  strength  and  authority  which  the 


prudence  of  wise  councils  and  the  purity  of 
good  intensions  give :  but  be  careful  to  soften 
the  terms  of  your  advice,  few  people  have 
strength  of  mind  to  allow  themselves  to  feel 
humiliated  by  the  virtue  that  points  out  to 
them  their  faults. 

“  Much  must  be  conceded  on  both  sides, 
if  friendship  is  to  be  lasting.  The  most  vir¬ 
tuous  will  excuse  and  pardon  the  most  rea¬ 
dily — it  was  said  of  old :  you  render  your 
friend  worthy  in  believing  him  to  be  so.  By 
considering  a  person  capable  of  an  error  you 
go  far  to  induce  him  to  commit  it. 

“  You  must  not  imagine  that  after  a  rup¬ 
ture  in  friendship  you  have  parted  with  all 
the  duties  it  imposes  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
then  become  more  difficult,  for  conscience 
alone  assists  you  in  performing  them.  A 
certain  respect  should  remain  for  former  feel¬ 
ings  :  the  world  should  never  be  called  in  to 
be  witness  of  your  quarrel,  nor  should  it  be 
ever  named  except  when  positively  necessary 
in  your  own  justification.  You  should  even 
avoid  heaping  too  much  blame  on  a  faithless 
friend.  A  dispute  is  an  unedifying  specta¬ 
cle  for  the  public,  and  your  part  in  it  is  a  bad 
one  to  sustain.  You  must  recollect  that  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  on  you,  that  your 
judges  are  all  your  enemies,  either  from  ig¬ 
norance,  or  from  envy  of  your  worth,  or,  it 
may  be,  from  prejudice  or  natural  malignity. 

“  Above  all  things  reflect,  that  those  secrets 
should  never  be  revealed  which  were  dis¬ 
closed  to  you  in  the  days  of  confidence ;  they 
constitute  a  debt  of  ancient  friendship  which 
you  owe  to  yourself.  In  fact,  your  duties 
in  the  days  of  former  intimacy  were  towards 
others,  after  a  rupture  they  are  towards 
yourself. 

“There  are  persons  who  conceive  that 
death  cancels  all  bonds ;  few  understand  the 
friendship  due  to  the  dead.  Tears  are  not 
an  oflering  sufficient  to  the  manes  of  those 
we  have  lost.  We  still  owe  much  to  their 
names,  their  glory,  their  families :  they  should 
live  in  our  hearts  by  sentiment  and  remem¬ 
brance,  in  our  tongues  by  commendation,  and 
in  our  conduct  by  the  imitation  of  their  vir¬ 
tues.” 

Such  maxims  as  these,  and  such  amiable 
counsels,  are  sufficient  to  raise  the  writer  in 
the  esteem  of  all.  Her  style,  too,  is  easy, 
unaffected  and  earnest,  and  leads  the  reader 
on  to  do  justice  to  her  subject.  She  has  a 
raphio  manner  of  sketching  character,  and 
as  drawn  those  of  FontaneUe  and  of  M.  de 
la  Motte,  who  were  her  intimates,  ssosi 
agreeably.  Of  the  latter  she  says ; — 

“  Let  us  leave  the  man  of  genius  and  speak 
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of  the  great  man.  Superior  talents  are  too 
often  dimmed  by  littleness  of  mind  ;  they 
expose  us  to  the  attacks  of  vanity,  that  fatal 
enemy  of  real  happiness  and  real  elevation. 
Great  sentiments  alone  make  great  men; 
there  can  be  no  elevation  where  greatness  of 
soul  and  probity  are  not.  M.  de  la  Motte 
makes  us  feel  this,  and  convinces  us,  in  all  he 
writes,  that  he  possesses  the  most  estimable 
virtues  of  the  heart,  and  none  of  these  have 
in  any  way  deteriorated  his  natural  modesty.” 

She  feelingly  laments  the  deprivation  of 
right  under  which  he  labored  : — 

**  Alas !  what  a  loss  for  a  man  of  letters ! 
Are  not  the  eyes  the  organs  of  both  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  desire  ?  With  them  infidelity  and 
vexation  are  unknown  ;  they  are  ever  ready 
to  assist  the  taste  and  furnish  the  mind  con- 
Unually  with  new  objects  of  interest ;  with  a 
pure  heart  and  manners,  and  a  tranquil  spi¬ 
rit,  what  pleasures  does  not  sight  procure  !” 

Madame  Dacier,  the  learned  and  excellent, 
but  severe  opponent  of  M.  de  la  Motte,  would 
probably  scarcely  have  entered  quite  so  warm¬ 
ly  into  the  eulogy  of  her  rival  in  classical  lore. 
In  her  celebrated  dispute  with  him,  the  in¬ 
dignation  she  felt  at  bis  attacks  on  her  be¬ 
loved  Homer  carried  her  beyond  the  bounds 
of  feminine  softness  : — 

“  With  what  dignity  and  good  breeding,” 
says  Madame  de  Lambert,  “  did  he  reply  to 
her  bitter  criticism !” 

As  Madame  de  Lambert  was  by  no  means 
tender  on  the  subject  of  enthusiasm,  and 
perhaps  knew  little  of  the  classics,  she  could 
not  feel  for  the  grief  and  agony,  the  insulted 
friendship  and  indignant  rage,  which  poor 
Madame  Dacier  must  have  experienced  when 
M.  de  la  Motte  dared  to  criticize  the  immor¬ 
tal  poet,  and  accuse  him  of  faults  which  ex¬ 
isted  only  in  his  own  ignorance  of  classic 
languages.  Her  remarks  are  scarcely  too 
strot^  for  the  occasion,  when  she  says, — 
That  M.  de  la  Motte  should  be  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Greek  or  Latin  may  be  par¬ 
donable  in  him ;  but,  at  least,  be  ought  to 
understand  French.  1  flatter  myself  that  the 
image  in  question  (that  of  Ajax  besieged) 
was  tolerably  well  rendered  in  my  version. 
But  this  is  the  habit  of  these  rare  critics ; 
they  carefully  disfigure  the  passages  they 
cite  by  translating  them  in  a  low  and  mean 
manner. 

**This  is  unworthy,  nevertheless,  of  the 
poetical  genius  of  M.  de  la  Motte ;  a  great 
poet  like  him  ought  to  feel  that  the  image  of 
the  ass  disturbed  in  tne  corn-field,  and  tramp¬ 
ling  down  thistles  right  and  left,  destroying 
the  harvest,  is  by  no  means  a  bad  picture  of 
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the  devastation  made  by  troops,  whereas  his 
false  translation  of  a  meadow  and  the  animal 
eating  grass  conveys  no  sort  of  image  of  the 
kind,  and  is  totally  unsuitable  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.” 

With  so  glaring  a  mistake,  and  the  addition 
of  a  contemptuous  criticism  before  her  eyes, 
Madame  Dacier,  who  had  a  great  cause  to 
defend,  could  not  be  more  lenient.  She  oc¬ 
casionally,  it  is  true,  loses  her  temper  more, 
as  when  she  says,  a  propot  of  a  common¬ 
place  word,  with  which  the  critic  had  taunted 
Homer : — 

“This  is  the  way  a  man  of  observation 
speaks !  when,  instead  of  being  common-place, 
those  words  are  necessary,  and  are  exactly 
what  ought  to  have  been  said.  M.  de  la  Motte 
does  not  find  these  things  common-place  in 
our  romances ;  his  taste  has  been  formed 
on  them,  and  from  them  he  has  acquired  his 
sensitive  delicacy.” 

It  is  amusing,  after  this,  to  return  to  the 
praises  which  Madame  de  Lambert  bestows 
on  the  object  of  her  admiration : — 

“True  reason,  and  nature,  seen  with  a 
clear  vision,  are  the  guides  of  M.  de  la  Motte. 
Never  does  he  degrade  his  sentiments  with 
mean  terms  ;  those  the  most  correct  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  at  bis  need.  In  all  he  writes, 
grace,  propriety  and  harmony  prevail  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  I  never  read  bis  works 
without  thinking  that  Apollo  and  Minerva 
must  have  dictated  them  together.” 

The  Treatise  of  the  authoress  on  “  Old 
Age”  gives  admirable  rules  of  conduct  to 
women  advancing  in  age. 

“  Every  one  looks  upon  age  with  appre¬ 
hension,  as  a  period  inseparable  from  sadness 
and  vexation,  in  which  all  pleasure  disap¬ 
pears.  All  persons  lose  by  advancing  age, 
and  women  more  than  men,  if  all  their  merit 
consists  in  exterior  attractions  which  time 
destroys,  and  there  are  few  women  whose 
merit  lasts  longer  than  their  beauty. 

“  At  all  times  of  our  life  we  have  duties  to 
others  and  to  ourselves.  Those  to  others 
are  doubled  in  age.  When  we  can  no  longer 
present  attractions  to  society,  real  virtues  are 
demanded  of  us.  We  must  therefore  be 
cautious  in  all  things,  in  discourse,  in  man¬ 
ners,  and  in  dress  ;  and  as  regards  the  latter 
we  should  remember,  that  age  avowed  be¬ 
comes  less  aged. 

“  It  is  not  so  much  age  which  causes  un¬ 
happiness,  as  the  manners  which  accompany 
it.  Whoever  has  not  that  within  which  can 
render  life  happy,  finds  age  a  burthen.  An 
indispensable  necessity  with  age  is,  to  make 
I  a  good  use  of  time ;  the  less  there  remains 
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to  us,  the  more  precious  it  becomes ;  the 
time  of  a  Christian  is  the  price  of  eternity. 

“  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  old  age 
is,  that  it  bestows  on  us  liberty,  that  it  en* 
franchises  us  from  the  yoke  of  opinion;  we 
return  to  ourselves,  and  this  return  has  its 
sweetness ;  we  begin  to  consult  ourselves, 
and  to  have  conhdence  in  ourselves ;  we 
escape  from  fortune  and  from  illusions,  and  see 
our  long  mistake  in  having  trusted  in  men,  who 
teach  us,  often  at  our  own  expense,  to  reckon 
upon  nothing ;  we  care  no  longer  for  in¬ 
sincerity  ;  we  are  deceived  no  more  by 
pleasures,  and  see  their  vanity. 

“  In  youth  we  form  a  false  idea  of  old 
age  ;  the  fears  we  have  of  it  we  create  our¬ 
selves  ;  nature  has  not  given  them,  but  we 
dread,  in  the  state  in  which  we  are,  to  find 
the  same  passions  and  feelings  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  state  which  is  unknown  to  us.” 

Madame  de  Lambert’s  Refieclions  on 
Women  were  extremely  popular,  and  became 
known  in  England  by  an  excellent  trans¬ 
lation.  She  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates 
for  the  emancipation  of  her  sex  from  puerile 
laws,  and  advocated  their  capabilities.  So 
much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  cause  has  been  rather  weakened 
than  otherwise,  simple  and  self-evident  as  it 
is.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  woman 
may  attain  high  excellence,  without  stepping 
out  of  her  own  sphere  ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
does  that,  she  becomes  as  contemptible  as  a 
man  who  finds  glory  in  aping  the  habits, 
manners,  and  occupations  of  a  female.  The 
susceptibility  of  woman  to  vanity,  and  the 
injudicious  indulgences  of  the  other  sex, 
which  magnifies  unusual  and  unexpected 
intelligence,  makes  it  the  more  difficult  for  a 
woman  to  arrive  at  perfection ;  all  the 
boasting  in  the  world  of  superior  powers,  is 
of  no  avail,  where  modesty  and  diligence  are 
not ;  with  these  there  is  no  physical  or  moral 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  as  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  women  as  there  are  insignificant 
ones,  since  the  same  causes  operate  on  men 
to  keep  down  the  growth  of  intellect.  No 
reasonable  man  is  surprised  at  female  talent, 
but  many  have  reason  to  be  disgusted  at  its 
pretension. 

Madame  de  Lambert,  in  her  style,  and 
Madame  Dacier  in  hers,  are  both  proofs  of 
the  possibility  of  female  excellence,  and  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  according  to  its 
class  and  degree.  Not  alone  during  the  last 
century  and  at  the  present  day,  has  there 
been  “  a  coil  ”  made  respecting  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  women  to  their  reputation ;  the 
Same  cry  has  prevailed  from  the  days  of 


Louise  Lab^,  and  doubtless  long  before, 
although  for  long  before,  there  was  equally 
no  occasion  for  it.  Helo'ise  proved  at  a  very 
early  period,  that  a  woman’s  mind  was  equal 
to  any  learning  she  undertook ;  happier  in 
her  instance  had  it  not  been  so  1 

Perhaps  at  no  period  was  there  more 
clamor  on  this  weak  point,  than  during  the 
middle  and  towards  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  reign  of  Lea  Pri^ 
cieuaea  in  France,  not  yet  extinguished  by  the 
just  ridicule  of  Moliere,  was  flourishing  in 
full  vigor. 

Nothing  can  be  more  vapid  and  ridiculous 
than  most  of  the  productions,  and  the  pre¬ 
tensions,  of  these  learned  ladies,  whose  names 
formed  a  dictionary  apart,  together  with 
specimens  of  the  words  and  phrases  they 
invented.  'The  curious  inquirer  into  this  sul^ 
ject,  may  be  edified  by  a  work  sometimes 
found  in  old  libraries,  bearing  the  date  of 
1761,  and  called  “  Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  des 
Precieuses.” 

The  ladies  named  in  this  book,  which  is 
artly  purporting  to  be  satirical,  were  all  well- 
nown  and  famous  in  their  day,  and  all 
named  under  fantastic  designations,  under 
the  head  of  Precieuaea.  Amongst  a  crowd, 
whose  names  are,  ever  since,  unknown  to 
fame,  celebrated  personages,  whose  reputation 
was  deserved,  figure.  Madame  de  Scudery, 
appears  as  Saraide,  Madame  Scarron  as 
Stanonice,  Madame  de  Lafayette  as  Feliciane, 
Madame  de  S^vigny  as  Sophronie.  The 
portrait  of  the  last,  as  presented  in  this 
strange  old-fashioned  volume,  will  suffice  to 
exhibit  its  style,  and  is  not  uninteresting, 
as  anything  which  brings  that  delightful 
authoress  before  our  eyes,  carries  a  charm 
with  it  not  to  he  resisted. 

“  Sophronie  is  a  young  widow  of  quality  ; 
the  merit  of  this  Prlcieuae  is  equal  to  her  high 
birth ;  her  wit  is  lively  and  gay,  and  joy 
suits  her  better  than  sorrow  ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  liveliness  of  her 
mind  does  not  lead  to  love,  for  she  gives  her 
regard  alone  to  men,  and  her  tenderness  to 
her  own  sex.  She  has  the  quickest  obser¬ 
vation  in  the  world  in  seizing  the  character 
of  things,  and  in  judging  of  them ;  she  is 
fair,  and  the  whiteness  of  her  skin  harmonizes 
well  with  the  color  of  her  hair.  Her 
features  are  well  defined,  her  complexion 
clear,  and  all  taken  together,  compose  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  women  of  Athens  (t.e. 
Paris.)  If  her  face  attract  the  eye,  her  wit 
charms  the  ear,  and  enlists  in  her  favor  all 
who  talk  with  her  or  read  her  works.  The 
most  distinguished  are  proud  of  her  appro- 
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bation.  Menandre  (Manage)  has  sung  her 
praises  in  his  verse.  Cbrisante,  (Chapelain) 
IS  one  of  those  admitted  to  her  intimacy. — 
She  loves  music,  and  mortally  hates  satire.” 

Amongst  others  who  considered  it  their  mis¬ 
sion  to  uphold  the  rights  of  women  to  literary 
honors  was  Madame  de  Saliez,  a  Pricieu$e 
whose  court  was  held  at  a  distance  from 
Paris,  who  was  distinguished  as  many  of  her 
sex  had  been,  by  being  made  a  member  of  a 
species  of  Della  Crusca  Academy  at  Padua, 
who  seemed  fond  of  distributing  their  letters. 
This  Academy  was  called  the  nicorrati,  and 
numbered  amongst  its  members  many  illus¬ 
trious  Pricieuae.  Madame  de  Saliez  bad 
made  her  house  a  rendezvous  of  the  wits 
and  scientific  men  of  the  day,  and  was  the 
centre  of  attraction  for  her  talent  and 
brilliancy.  She  writes,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  letters  forwarded  to  her  from  the  Pi- 
cmrati,  a  characteristic  reply  in  the  approved 
style  of  her  calling ;  taking  occasion  to  laud 
the  French  language,  the  Grand  Monarqtie, 
French  women,  French  literature,  and  every¬ 
thing  belonging  to  her  nation,  affecting  at 
the  same  time  extreme  modesty  and  humility. 

“  I  acknowledge,  gentlemen,  that  my 
writings  do  not  prove  to  you  the  perfections 
of  which  I  am  proud.  Bom  in  the  country 
(at  Alby),  and  not  having  been  at  Paris  to 
correct  the  faults  of  my  language,  as  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  go  to  Athens  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  Oriental  languages,  I  do  not  write 
with  the  same  correctness  as  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery,  or  Mesdames  des  Houlidres, 
Dacier,  and  Yilledieu,  who  are  so  worthy  of 
the  rank  they  hold  in  your  Academy. — 
These  ladies  have  become  the  wonders  of 
the  age  and  will  astonish  all  posterity.  Per¬ 
haps,  gentlemen,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  in  order  that  you  may  not  repent 
the  honors  you  have  done  me,  that  though 
my  works  are  inferior  to  theirs,  they  have 
often  obtained  much  success :  pure  nature 
characterizes  them,  and  they  possess  an  easy 
negligence  which  does  not  displease. 

“  In  fine,  since  my  works  have  attracted 
your  consideration,  no  one  can  have  a  right 
to  withhold  from  them  a  meed  of  commen¬ 
dation.” 

Madame  de  Saliez  gave  the  fantastic  title 
to  her  society  of  Knights  and  Ladies  de  la 
Bonne  Foi.”  They  met  once  a  week.  She 
formed  the  design  of  a  new  sect  of  philoso¬ 
phers  in  favor  of  women,  and  writes  to  one 
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of  her  learned  female  friends  to  state  her  in¬ 
tentions  : — 

“  The  end  of  this  institution  is  to  determine 
all  reasonable  persons  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  constraint  that  error  and  custom  have  es¬ 
tablished.  We  must  then  make  laws,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  we  will  live,  and  they  shall 
give  a  name  to  our  sect  You  shall  choose 
It  I  will  merely  observe,  that  you  must 
select  one  which  will  be  suitable  to  persons 
who  wish  to  establish  g^ood  and  solid  maxims 
— one  which  will  so  alarm  fools  that  they 
will  not  dare  to  approach  us. 

“  You  know  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
beaux  eaprits  ;  those  which  are  really  so,  and 
those  who  affect  to  be.  We  must  make  a 
careful  examination  of  those  men  whom  we 
admit  into  our  society,  in  order  that  no  errors 
may  occur,  and  only  the  worthy  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  amongst  us.’’ 

A  few  of  the  laws  recommended  are 
amusing  enough.  Those  ladies  are  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  whose  ideas  are  too  strict  about  trifles, 
who  talk  of  dress,  or  consider  all  erudition 
comprised  in  a  book  of  prayers.  For  the 
peace  of  the  sect,  she  proposes  that  love 
should  be  altogether  banished,  and  a  gallant 
and  attentive  friendship  substituted.  That 
the  chief  object  of  the  society  shall  be  to 
eradicate  all  the  bad  and  false  habits  and 
sentiments  with  which  the  world  abounds, 
and,  above  all,  to  wage  continual  war  with 
fools  whenever,  by  misfortune,  they  are  en¬ 
countered. 

This  scheme  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  as  far  as  a  sisterhood  was  concerned, 
though  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ladies 
kept  firm  in  their  individual  endeavors  to 
reform  the  world  and  combat  the  opinion  of 
their  neighbors. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  works  of 
Madame  de  Saliez  which  are  left  to  posterity 
appear  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which 
placed  her  on  the  list  with  Madame  Dacier. 
Her  historical  romances  are  unreadable,  and 
her  verses  are  chiefly  complimentary  ;  nev¬ 
ertheless  the  former  were  translated  into  sev¬ 
eral  languages,  and  read  with  avidity  both 
in  German  and  in  Italian.  She  was  a  pro¬ 
fuse  contributor  to  the  “  Mercure  ”  and  other 
magazines,  and  was  more  fortunate  during 
her  long  literary  life  than  she  has  been  in 
the  records  of  fame,  in  which  she  confidently 
expected  her  name  to  be  enrolled. 
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Tni  work,  of  which  we  hare  prefixed  the 
title  to  this  article,  is  one  of  an  intended  series 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  revolution  of 
1848.  We  have  not  been  able  .to  find  more 
of  it  than  these  two  volumes  ;  and  we  believe 
that  no  more  has  been  published.  They  form, 
however,  a  complete  work,  containing  the  life 
and  remains  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  French 
Bar  during  one  of  its  most  brilliant  periods, 
and  one  of  the  most  able  and  intrepid  of  the 
statesmen  who,  after  the  Bar  was  silenced, 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  erect  a 
stable  government  out  of  the  ruins  left  by 
the  Convention.  We  believe  that  a  short 
notice  of  it  may  be  interesting,  both  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  remarkable  social  state  which  pre¬ 
ceded,  and  in  fact  brought  on,  the  great 
French  Revolution,  and  also  as  throwing  light 
on  the  military  revolution  of  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor,  which,  next  to  that  of  1789,  has  been 
the  event  which  has  most  affected  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  France  and  of  Europe, — a  revolu¬ 
tion  which  deprived  France  of  the  glorious 
peace  which  Pitt  was  eagerly  offering  to  her, 
which  led  her  to  play  double  or  quits  with 
Fortune,  until  the  unlucky  throw,  sure  to 
come  at  last,  stripped  her  of  the  winning  of 
twenty  years  of  successful  war,  and  which 
during  the  fifty -six  following  years  has  always 
placed  her  sceptre  in  the  hands  which  know 
best  how  to  use  the  sword. 

Tronson  du  Coudray  was  bom  at  Rheims, 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1750.  His  family 
belonged  to  the  noblesse  of  the  town ;  a  class 
which  the  facilities  of  locomotion,  the  pre- 

ftonderance  of  Parb,  and  a  growing  contempt 
or  provincial  illustration,  and  indeed  for  pro¬ 
vincial  life,  have  now  nearly  extinguished  in 
F ranee,  as  they  have  in  England ;  but  which, 
a  century  ago,  constituted  in  every  city  a 
respected  aristocracy,  with  a  public  spirit 
and  a  public  opinion  of  its  own.  He 
was  one  of  ten  children,  and  the  means  of 
his  family  would  not  have  enabled  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  a  very  narrow  education ; 

*N<mvelU$  CaM$e$  Cilibrtt.  Recoeillis  at  mis  en 
ordre  par  M.  le  Comte  de  Marcourt.  Paris :  1840. 


but  the  talents  which  he  displayed  as  a  boy 
attracted  general  notice,  and  the  city  of 
Rheims  supplied  the  funds  necessary  to  carry 
him  through  the  University.  His  favorite 
study  was  the  law,  then  a  necessary  part  of  a 
liberal  foreign  education ;  not,  indeed,  the 
municipal  law  of  France,  (for  among  the 
heterogeneous  ill- assimilated  provinces  into 
whichFrance  was  then  divided,  there  was  no 
general  law  of  France,  any  more  than  in 
England  there  is  a  general  law  of  copyholds,) 
but  the  great  magazine  of  jurisprudenUal 
experience,  skill,  and  philosophy, — the  Ro¬ 
man  Civil  Law.  His  exertions  injured  his 
health,  and  he  was  advised  to  try  a  total 
change  of  scenes  and  pursuits.  He  connect¬ 
ed  himself  with  a  commercial^firmin  Rheims, 
and  traveled  on  the  business  of  the  house 
through  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia.  His 
health  was  restored,  but  on  his  return  he 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  his 

fiartners.  This  decided  the  course  of  his 
uture  life.  He  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and 
his  success  made  him  resolve  to  make  the  law 
his  profession.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
in  1778,  four  years  after  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI.,  he  was  received  as  avocat  in 
Paris,  and  began  his  short  but  illustrious  ca¬ 
reer. 

The  system  of  criminal  procedure  which 
then  prevailed  in  France,  as  it  still  does  in 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  is  one  which  in 
England  is  adopted  merely  as  preparatory  to 
tritu.  It  is  called,  by  foreign  jurists,  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  inquiry,  to  di^tir.guUh  it  from  that 
which  we  adopt,  which  they  call  the  process 
by  accusation.  Under  the  latter  system  the 
sovereign,  on  the  complaint  of  an  individual, 
brings  forward  and  supports  a  specific  accu¬ 
sation,  against  which  the  accused  defends 
himself :  a  time  is  appointed  for  the  decision, 
at  which  all  the  evidence  on  each  side  must 
be  ready.  If  at  the  trial  any  link  is  wanting 
in  the  prosecutor’s  chain  of  evidence,  so  much 
the  worse  for  justice ;  if  one  is  wanted  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner,  so  much  the  worse 
for  innocence.  When  once  the  curtain  has 
been  raised  the  play  must  be  played  out. 
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The  witnesses  are  bound  to  remain  in  atten¬ 
dance,  the  jury  are  kept  from  their  homes, 
the  court  sits  on  from  hour  to  hour,  or,^  if 
necessary,  from  day  to  day,  until  the  verd'ct 
has  been  pronounced.  But  the  process  by 
inquiry,  as  is  the  case  with  us  with  respect 
to  the  preliminary  proceedings  before  the 
committing  magistrates,  is  not  confined  with¬ 
in  any  fixed  period.  The  question  which  the 
Court  has  to  decide  is  not  whether  a  prosecu¬ 
tor  has  proved  that  a  specified  accused  per¬ 
son  has  committed  a  specified  offence,  but 
whether  any  and  what  offence  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and  who  has  committed  it. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  is  at  first  ex  parte. 
If  a  plausible  case  is  made  out  against  an  in¬ 
dividual  he  is  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  ex¬ 
amined  ;  his  own  examinations  being  expected 
to  afford  or  to  indicate  the  best  evidence 
against  him.  When  all  the  criminatory 
proof  has  been  collected,  it  is  communicated 
to  the  prisoner,  who  now,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  knows  the  nature  of  the  charge, 
and  for  the  first  time  has  legal  assistance. 
As  justice  has  not  hurried  herself  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  evidence  against  him,  she  does  not 
hurry  him  in  preparing  his  defence.  No 
time  is  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  They  are  to  end  as  soon  as  the 
Court  is  convinced  of  his  innocence  or  of  his 
guilt.  Further  proofs  on  either  side  may  be 
adduced  at  what  appeared  to  be  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  An  accusation  is  a  drama,  in  which 
all  the  unities,  action,  time,  and  place,  are 
preserved.  An  inquiry  resembles  a  novel, 
in  which  event  succeeds  event,  and  the  story 
wanders  on  from  year  to  year. 

The  first  important  cause  in  which  Trea¬ 
son  du  Coudray  was  engaged  was  a  remark¬ 
able  one. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1773,  a  horseman, 
who  was  approaching  Peronne,  found  on  the 
high  road  a  boy  of  about  eleven  years  old, 
covered  only  by  balf-consumed  rags,  attenu¬ 
ated  by  want  and  fatigue,  and  uttering  inar¬ 
ticulate  cries.  The  traveler  took  his  new 
acquaintance  with  him  to  Peronne,  set  be¬ 
fore  him  food,  which  he  devoured  with  a 
voracity  which  showed  that  he  had  long  en¬ 
dured  hu^er,  and  endeavored  to  learn  bis 
history.  This,  however,  he  found  impossible, 
for  the  boy  was  deaf  and  dumb.  A  ebtuit- 
able  woman  took  charge  of  him  for  some 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which,  through  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  M.  de  Sartine,  the  well-known 
minister  of  police,  he  was  placed  on  the  2d 
i  of  September  in  tbe  Bic4tre,  then  used  as 
I  an  asylum  for  foundlings.  Food  and  rest 
I  restored  his  bodily  bealtb,  but  he  shrank 


from  the  contact  of  the  boys  among  whom 
he  was  thrown.  They  belonged,  most  of 
them  by  birth,  all  of  them  by  education,  to 
the  lower  orders.  His  appearance,  and,  as 
far  as  bis  infirmities  permitted  it,  his  manners, 
were  aristocratic.  He  bad  the  quick  intelli¬ 
gent  look  which  often  animates  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  those  who  derive  knowledge  only 
through  their  eyes,  and  the  docility  and  re¬ 
finement  which  are  the  results  of  early  culti¬ 
vation.  He  was  of  course  oppressed  and 
persecuted  by  his  vulgar  companions  ;  his 
spirits,  and  at  last  his  health,  failed ;  and 
after  remaining  twenty-two  months  in  the 
Bic6tre,  he  was  removed  to  the  H6tel  Dieu 
of  Paris.  The  Abb6  de  I’Ep^e  always  in 
search  of  objects  whom  by  means  of  the 
wonderful  system  of  si  ns  of  which  he  was 
the  inventor,  he  could  enal  le  to  communicate 
with  their  fellow  creatures,  found  the  deaf 
and  dumb  boy  at  the  Hbtel  Dieu,  removed 
him  to  his  own  house,  and  in  a  few  months 
rendered  him  capable  of  telling  something 
about  himself.  The  story  which  Joseph 
(that  was  the  name  given  to  him  by  the  Abb6) 
related  was,  that  he  remembered  having 
lived  with  his  father,  and  mother,  and  sister, 
in  a  fine  house  with  a  large  garden,  and  that 
he  used  to  ride  in  a  carriage  and  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  that  bis  father  was  tall,  his  face  mark¬ 
ed  by  wounds  received  in  battle;  that  be 
died,  and  that  his  mother  and  sister,  as  well 
as  himself,  wore  mourning ;  that  he  was 
taken  from  home  by  a  man  on  horseback, 
and  turned  loose  in  a  wood,  wandered  for 
some  days  until  he  reached  the  high  road, 
and  then  passed  through  the  adventures 
which  we  have  related. 

Joseph’s  story,  which  bears  a  wonderful 
similarity  to  that  related  b^  Casper  Hauser, 
sixty  years  afterwards,  excited  deep  interest. 
It  was  frequently  told  by  the  Abb6  in  the 
sort  of  lectures  which  he  gave  to  those  who 
visited  his  establishment ;  and  both  the 
speaker  and  the  audience  indulged  in  conjec¬ 
tures  as  to  what  the  great  family  might  be 
of  which  Joseph  was  probably  the  represen¬ 
tative.  A  lady  who  was  present  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  apparently  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1777,  mentioned  that  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1773,  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  the 
only  son  of  Count  Solar,  the  head  of  the  an¬ 
cient  house  of  Solar,  which  has  produced 
several  knights  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  Order  of  Malta,  had  left  Toulouse,  where 
bis  father  and  mother  then  resided,  and  had 
never  returned.  He  was  said  to  have  died 
soon  after.  It  was  suggested  that  this  was 
Joseph.  Inquiries  were  made  at  Toulouse, 
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and  the  sn^gestion  became  plausible.  The 
family  of  the  Count  had  consisted  of  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  boy  bom  in 
the  year  1761,  and  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
father  had  died  in  the  beginning  of  1773,  and 
the  mother  had  sent  her  son  from  Toulouse 
to  Bagnerea  de  Bigorre,  under  the  care  of  a 
young  lawyer  named  Cazeaux.  In  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  next  year  Cazeaux  had  return¬ 
ed,  but  not  the  boy ;  he  was  said  to  have 
died  in  January,  1774,  of  small  pox.  The 
mother  died  in  1776. 

ITie  Abb6  de  I’Ep^e  took  up  the  cause  of 
bis  pupil  with  the  enthusiasm  which  belonged 
to  his  character.  He  believed  that  in  what 
bad  passed  he  could  trace  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  Young  Solar’s  mother,  he  maintained, 
either  to  escape  from  the  burden  of  an  im¬ 
perfect  child,  or  to  secure  for  herself  or  for 
her  daughter  his  inheritance,  had  given  him 
to  Cazeaux  to  be  exposed.  To  conceal  the 
crime  he  had  been  taken  600  miles  off,  to 
Peronne,  and  abandoned  to  what  appeared 
certain  destruction  in  a  wood.  But  the  eye 
of  God  was  watching.  A  traveler  was  sent 
to  rescue  him,  a  woman  to  receive  him,  the 
Abb6  himself  to  instruct  him  ;  and  now  able 
for  the  first  time  to  tell  his  story,  he  asked 
for  restoration  to  the  honors  of  his  house, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  Cazeaux,  the  only 
surviving  actor  in  the  crime. 

The  Due  de  Penthievre,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  was  among  those  whom  the  Abb6  in¬ 
terested  for  his  protegi.  He  provided  muni¬ 
ficently  for  Joseph's  support,  and  supplied 
funds  for  the  expensive  legal  proceedings 
necessary  to  establish  him  as  Count  Solar. 

The  boy  was  taken  to  Clermont,  the  birth- 
lace  of  the  Countess  Solar,  where  she  and 
er  son  had  lived  during  the  first  four  years 
of  his  life.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
those  who  had  known  him  only  when  four 
years  old  would  recognize  him  at  seventeen. 
Some  recognition,  however,  there  was  ;  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Solar’s  father  was  still  living  ;  he 
fancied  that  Joseph  resembled  his  grandson, 
and,  what  he  thought  more  important,  he 
felt  for  him  an  afifection  which  must  be  in¬ 
stinctive.  The  Countess’s  brother  believed 
Joseph  to  be  his  nephew,  because  he  had  the 
round  shoulders  and  large  knees  of  the  Count. 
The  woman  who  kept  the  school  at  Clermont, 
at  which  the  young  Count  had  been  placed, 
her  daughter,  and  two  servants,  also  per¬ 
ceived  a  resemblance.  It  was  recollected,  too, 
that  the  young  Count  had  on  his  back  a  mole 
in  the  shape  of  a  lentil ;  a  similar  mole  was 
found  on  the  back  of  Joseph. 

It  appears  that  Joseph  possessed  consid¬ 


erable  natural  talents,  and  that  his  deafness 
was  not  complete.  He  soon  ascertained  the 
nature  of  the  claim  which  was  made  on  his 
behalf,  and  endeavored  to  promote  it.  He 
had  sufficient  self-command  te  feign  perfect 
insensibility  to  sound,  and  sufficient  acuteness 
to  make  out  something  of  the  conversa¬ 
tions  which  passed  before  him.  He  learned 
some  facts  connected  with  the  Solar  family, 
and  reproduced  them  ;  and  thus  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  evidence  of  his  identity  was  col¬ 
lected.  The  evidence,  however,  on  the  other 
side  was  strong.  Many  persons  belonging  to 
Toulouse,  who  had  b^n  intimate  with  the 
young  Count,  denied  even  his  resemblance  to 
Joseph  ;  and,  what  seemed  to  be  almost  de¬ 
cisive,  the  young  Countess  Solar  did  not 
recognize  Joseph  as  her  brother,  nor  did  he 
know  her  to  be  his  sister.  Each  treated  the 
other  as  a  stranger.  The  identity,  therefore, 
of  Joseph  and  the  young  Count  sank  from  a 
probability  to  a  possibility — a  possibility 
which  roust  vanish  altogether,  if  the  death 
of  the  latter  could  be  established. 

The  Abbe  de  I’Ep^e,  however,  and  the 
public,  had  taken  up  Joseph’s  cause  with  the 
inconsiderate  vehemence  to  which  the  French 
are  subject.  He  claimed,  before  the  Cour  du 
Chatelet,  in  Paris,  the  name  and  honors  of 
Count  Solar ;  and  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
court  was  to  order  the  arrest  of  Cazeaux,  and 
his  prosecution  as  the  abductor  and  exposer 
of  Joseph. 

As  a  specimen  of  Tronson  du  Coudray’s 
powers,  we  extract  his  statement  of  the  m(^e 
in  which  the  arrest  was  made.  It  must  be  re¬ 
collected  that  he  was  then  a  young  advocate 
making  his  first  important  speech. 

“  At  mid-day  the  officers  of  justice,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  furious  mob,  seized  M.  Cazeaux, 
dragged  him  through  the  streets  of  Toulouse 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they  threw  him 
into  a  horrible  dungeon,  called  la  Miscricorde, 
to  wait  among  condemned  felons  for  the  de- 

farture  of  the  cart  which  was  to  carry  him  to 
aris.  The  next  day,  and  again  at  noon, 
both  hands  and  feet  in  irons,  he.  was  thrown 
into  it,  and  thus  set  out  on  a  journey  of  five 
hundred  miles.  While  they  were  in  motion 
he  was  chained  to  the  cart;  when  they  halted 
he  was  chained  to  the  inn  table  ;  at  night  he 
was  chained  to  his  bed.  *  At  every  village,* 
he  has  often  said  to  me  in  our  consultations, 
'  the  inhabitants  crowded  round  the  carriage, 
and  speculated  on  my  crimes.  He  is  a  high¬ 
wayman,  said  some.  He  is  a  murderer,  said 
others.  He  is  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel ; 
no,  he  is  to  be  burned,  look  at  his  chains ; 
and  I  could  not  close  my  ears  or  bide  my 
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face.’  Painful  as  this  picture  is,  I  must 
dwell  on  it  for  an  instant.  For  seventeen 
days  this  innocent  man  (for  innocent  he  is ;  1 
shall  prove  it  even  to  demonstration)  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  fresh  witnesses  of  his  dishonor.  For 
seventeen  days  he  read  in  hundreds  of  eyes 
the  horror  and  the  disgust  which  his  presence 
inspired.  For  seventeen  days  he  heard  re¬ 
peated  at  every  stage  prophecies  of  his  in¬ 
famous  execution.  Though  his  conscience 
told  him  that  he  was  innocent,  a  hundred 
voices  proclaimed  his  guilt.  *  1  am  innocent,’ 
he  repeated.  ‘  Nonsense,’  they  replied,  ‘  look 
at  your  chains.’  And  he  could  not  close  his 
ears  or  hide  his  face.  Ah,  Messieurs,  if  I 
could  allow  myself  to  admit  the  supposition 
that  he  is  guilty,  his  guilt  has  been  atoned 
for.  The  sufferings  of  seventeen  days  such 
as  those  avenge  society.  Let  another  scene 
of  this  tragedy  pass  before  us.  The  igno¬ 
minious  journey  at  length  came  to  an  end. 
M.  Cazeaux  reached  Paris;  he  was  taken 
from  his  cart  and  thrown  into  one  of  the 
vaults  of  the  Grand-Cbktelet.  Thence  be 
was  transferred  to  a  still  lower  dungeon, 
without  light  or  air,  and  kept  for  six  days 
without  examination.  For  six  days — and 
the  law  says  that  every  prisoner  shall  be  ex¬ 
amined  within  twenty-four  hours.  For  six 
days  my  unhappy  client  was  left  in  darkness 
and  in  solitude  to  brood  over  the  cruelties 
which  he  bad  suffered,  and  to  imagine  those 
which  be  had  to  undergo.  If  the  past  indi¬ 
cates  the  future,  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
oppression  that  is  reserved  for  him  ?”* 

Tronson  du  Coudray  then  proceeded  to 
prove,  by  the  depositions  of  a  host  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  that  the  day  on  which  the  young 
Count  left  Toulouse,  under  the  care  of  Ca¬ 
zeaux,  was  the  4th  of  September,  1773.  It 
was  on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  same  year, 
that  Jos^h  was  found  in  the  wood  near  Pe- 
ronne.  From  these  respective  dates  he 
traced  the  contemporary  history  of  <  the  two 
youths;  showed  that  in  November,  1773, 
the  Count  Solar  was  at  Bagneres,  and  Joseph 
at  the  Bicdtre ;  and,  finally,  that  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1774,  Count  Solar  died  at 
Charlas,  near  Bagneres,  of  small  pox,  havbg 
survived  bis  father  about  a  year. 

Cazeaux  was  of  course  acquitted  ;  but  the 
veil  was  never  removed  from  the  early  history 
of  Joseph.  That  he  was  the  son  of  a  man 
of  fortune  and  rank,  that  during  bis  father’s 
life  he  was  treated  with  kindness,  and  that 
when  his  father  died  his  mother  sacrificed 
him  to  family  pride  or  cupidity,  are  facts 


*  Tome  L  p.  40,  41,  42. 


which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  he  could  have  invented 
them.  And  the  circumstance  that  such  a 
sacrifice  could  be  made  without  detection 
throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  French 
society  before  the  Revolution.  A  frightful 
mystery  must  have  been  confided  for  many 
years  to  many  persons ;  persons  not  selected 
as  peculiarly  fit  to  be  its  depositaries,  but  the 
ordinary  domestics  of  a  great  family.  Yet 
so  strong  was  the  feudal  principle  of  loyalty 
by  which  they  were  bound  to  keep  the  secrets 
of  the  House  in  which  they  served,  that  not 
a  whisper  ever  revealed  the  domestic  tragedy 
in  which  many  must  have  been  actors  and 
many  more  spectators.  If  such  events  were  to 
take  place  now  in  France,  if  the  deaf  and 
dumb  child  of  opulent  parents  were  exposed 
by  his  family,  and  were  rescued  by  accident, 
and  public  curiosity  were  seeking  out  bis  re¬ 
lations,  not  a  month  would  pass  before  some 
accomplice  or  some  confidant  would  supply 
a  clue  by  which  they  would  be  ascertained. 
The  strong  domestic  discipline  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  suppressed  all  indication. 

Another  set  of  events,  distinguishing  those 
times  from  ours,  is  the  treatment  of  Cazeaux. 
We  have  extracted  Tronson  du  Coudray ’s 
description  of  his  violent  arrest,  and  of  bis 
ignominious  transportation  to  Paris.  The 
subsequent  proceedings  in  the  inquiry  were 
of  a  piece  with  its  atrocious  beginning.  For 
twenty-two  days  be  was  left  in  a  dungeon, 
unlighted  and  unventilated,  with  no  inter¬ 
course  with  mankind,  except  six  examinations, 
each  of  which,  such  was  then  the  pace  at 
which  justice  advanced  in  France,  lasted 
eight  hours.  The  mtercession  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Toulouse  procured  for  him  a  more 
tolerable  prison,  and  legal  assistance.  He 
asked  to  be  admitted  to  bail.  It  was  refused. 
He  demanded  that  Joseph  should  be  taken  to 
Toulouse,  to  Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  and  to 
Charlas,  the  last  places  in  which  Count  Solar 
had  been  known,  and  staked  bis  life  on  the 
risult.  If  Joseph  was  there  recognized  as 
the  Count,  he  would  make  no  further  de¬ 
fense. 

It  is  obvious  to  us,  and  must  have  been 
obvious  to  the  judges  of  Cazeaux,  that  this 
experiment  womd  have  been  decisive.  If 
Joseph  was  the  Count  Solar,  a  thousand  wit¬ 
nesses  were  there  to  proclaim  it ;  if  he  was 
not,  there  were  there  a  thousand  witnesses 
to  deny  it.  This  again  was  refused. 

On  what  grounds  ?”  asked  Tronson  du 
Coudray.  ‘'A  reason  has  been  given,  but 
one  which  this  Court  would  not  have  con¬ 
jectured— one  which  it  can  scarcely  believe — 
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but  I  most  report  it  as  I  received  it.  The 
ground  is,  that  the  expense  would  be  too 
great.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  cries  of  an 
innocent  man  in  his  despair.  This  is  the 
sort  of  excuse  which  keeps  our  prisons  full. 
The  expense  1  when  the  questions  at  issue 
are  the  rank  and  fortune  of  one  citizen  and 
the  honor  and  life  of  another.  The  expense  I 
when  an  impostor  is  to  be  exposed  or  a  mur¬ 
derer  to  be  punished.  The  expense !  as  if 
the  most  sacred  debt  owed  by  the  Crown 
were  not  the  protection  of  its  subjects.’’* 

For  eleven  months  Cazeaux  was  detained 
in  the  prisons  of  the  Cb&telet  of  Paris,  un¬ 
condemned,  unacquitted.  All  his  little  for¬ 
tune  was  wasted,  his  practice  destroyed,  and 
his  he^ilth  ruined.  And  if  he  had  not  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Parliament  of  Rouen,  thei«^ 
seems  no  reason  for  fixing  an^  term  at  which 
the  inquiry  would  have  terminated.  How  is 
this  cruel  rigor  and  indifference  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  ?  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
judges  of  the  Chktelet  had  any  personal 
quarrel  with  M.  Cazeaux.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  until  they  ordered  his  arrest  they 
had  ever  heard  of  him.  He  was  an  obscure 
provincial  lawyer,  whose  name  had  never 
reached  the  capital. 

We  believe  that  it  was  to  this  very  ob¬ 
scurity  that  he  owed  his  sufferings.  He  was 
a  roturier,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  in¬ 
jured  a  noble.  The  Court  cared  no  more 
about  his  feelings,  or  his  sufferings,  or  bis 
min,  than  a  Bramin  cares  about  the  fortunes 
of  a  Pariah,  or  a  Boer  about  those  of  a  Hot¬ 
tentot.  He  belonged  to  a  caste  for  whom 
those  who  then  governed  France  had  no  fel¬ 
low  feeling.  One  cannot  wonder  that  when 
the  millions  of  whom  that  caste  was  com¬ 
posed  suddenly  passed  from  abject  weakness 
and  contempt  to  absolute  power,  they  felt 
DO  sympathy  for  those  from  whom  they  had 
received  none,  and  looked  with  indifference, 
or  in  many  instances  with  pleasure,  on  the 
exile,  the  rriin,  and  even  the  judicial  murder 
of  those  who  were  known  to  them  only  as 
insolent  superiors. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  be  interested  by 
the  actors  in  this  remarkable  drama  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  wish  to  know  their  subsequent  his¬ 
tory.  Joseph,  admitted  to  be  probably  an  in¬ 
jured  gentleman,  though  certainly  not  Count 
Solar,  entered  the  army  and  was  killed  early 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  A  M.  Avril,  a 
rich  old  bachelor,  a  judge  in  the  Chatelet, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  Cazeaux,  sought  his  ac- 
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quaintance  after  his  acquittal,  and  made  him 
a  splendid  amends  by  bequeathing  to  him 
a  considerable  fortune.  The  revolution 
came,  and  for  a  time  diminished  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  caste.  The  Countess  Solar  was  poor. 
Cazeaux  had  become  rich.  They  married, 
fixed  themselves  at  Mandres,  near  Brunoy, 
a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  on  a  part  of  the 
property  inherited  from  Avril,  and  lived  there 
through  the  Revolution,  the  Consulate,  the 
Empire,  and  the  Restoration.  M.  Cazeaux 
died  in  1 83 1 ;  his  wife  in  1 835.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  degree  in  which  manners  have  degen¬ 
erated  in  France,  that  M.  Cazeaux,  a  provin¬ 
cial  and  a  roturier,  was  considered  in  his  old 
age  a  model  of  elegance.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  on  the  tranquil  happiness  of  bis  later 
life  was  that  more  than  once  a  dramatic,  or 
a  melodramatic  writer  took  Joseph,  or  the 
Abbd  de  I’Ep^e,  for  his  hero,  and  turned 
Cazeaux  into  a  hired  assassin.  Cazeaux  bad 
to  write  and  to  explain ;  and  there  is  always 
some  degradation  in  having  to  confess  that 
one  has  been  treated,  however  innocent,  as  a 
malefactor,  and  in  having  to  prove  that  the 
treatment  was  not  deserved. 

We  proceed  to  a  trial  of  a  very  different 
kind, — to  a  comedy  rather  than  a  tragedy. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writiog,  one 
of  the  principal  employments  of  the  Courts 
was  to  decide  on  demands  made  by  wives  for 
a  formal  separation  from  their  husbands. 

Such  a  separation  was  decreed,  on  proot 
that  the  husband  had  either  treated  his  wife 
with  cruelty  or  bad  defamed  her  character. 
On  both  these  grounds  the  Marchioness 
Soyecourt  demanded  a  separation  from  her 
husband,  the  Marquis.  We  shall  not  dwell 
on  the  evidence  by  which  she  supported 
these  charges,  or  on  the  arguments  by  which 
Tronson  du  Coudray  refuted  them.  The 
interest  of  the  cause  lies  in  the  relative  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  parties,  and  in  the  insight  which 
their  ante-nuptial  arrangements,  and  their 
post-nuptial  conduct,  give  us  into  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  ancien 
regime. 

The  Marquis  de  Soyecourt  bad  lost  suc¬ 
cessively  two  wives,  when  be  proposed  to 
marry  the  Princess  ICassau-Saarbruck.  She 
had  little  fortune,  and  was  no  lon^rer  young  ; 
but  her  rank  was  high,  and  this  seems  to 
have  attracted  the  Marquis.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  high  birth,  though  not  equal  to  hers, 
and  he  h^  a  large  fortune.  By  the  mar¬ 
riage-settlement  the  Marquis  engaged  to  al¬ 
low  his  wife  400/.  a-year  pin-money ;  to  keep 
for  her  exclusive  use  a  coach  and  six,  three 
i  footmen,  two  ladies-maids,  and  a  poertillion. 
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all  to  be  selected  by  herself :  and,  if  she  re¬ 
quired  it,  to  give  her  a  dame  d'honnevr. 

On  these  terms  the  marriage  took  place  in 
July,  1783,  and  they  immediately  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Marquis’s  country  house,  Til- 
loloy,  in  Picardy.  A  large  party  had  been 
assembled  in  the  house  by  the  Marquis  eight 
days  before  the  marriage,  and  remained  there 
till  the  family  moved  to  Paris  in  December. 
Open  house  was  kept  for  the  neighbors,  so 
that  Tilloloy,  for  five  months,  was  a  scene 
of  constant  f4te.  The  same  sort  of  life  was 
continued  at  Paris,  and  if  gaiety  and  dissipa¬ 
tion  were  the  Marchioness’s  objects,  she  en¬ 
joyed  them  in  perfection.  It  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  manners  of  the  times  that  Du 
Coudray,  among  his  praises  of  the  Marquis’s 
marital  conduct,  dwells  on  his  having  every 
morning  paid  his  wife  a  visit  in  her  apart¬ 
ment  to  inquire  after  her  health. 

We  have  mentioned  the  clause  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  which  gave  the  lady  a  household  of 
her  own.  Her  servants  abused  their  inde¬ 
pendence  with  the  insolence  of  uneducated 
persons.  Ibey  neglected  the  orders  of  the 
Marquis,  they  refused  to  perform  for  him 
any  services,  to  announce,  for  instance,  his 
visitors,  or  to  serve  him  at  table,  and  they 
were  supported  by  their  mistress.  He  de¬ 
fended  himself  by  dismissing  two  women 
who  were  the  most  offensive.  The  Mar¬ 
chioness  instantly  quitted  his  house  and 
made  a  legal  demand  for  separation,  and  for 
alimony,  which  she  fixed  at  4000/.  a-year, 
being  about  half  of  his  whole  income.  Her 
grounds  of  complaint  were,  that  he  had  dis¬ 
missed  her  servants,  which  she  termed  cru¬ 
elty,  and  that  he  had  declared  that  her  child 
was  not  his,  which,  with  more  reason,  she 
called  defamation.  Immediately  afterwards 
the  Marquis  was  committed  to  the  Bastile  on 
a  lettre  de  cachet.  This  was  in  1786.  A 
Uttre  de  cachet  was  not  then  a  thing  to  be 
freely  discussed.  The  Marquis  was  not  in¬ 
formed  on  what  grounds,  or  on  whose  solici¬ 
tation,  this  was  issued:  he  was  told,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  he  would  arrange  matters  with 
his  wife  it  would  be  recalled.  He  refused  to 
submit,  and  after  some  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  was  released,  but  exiled  to  Tilloloy. 
Tronson  du  Coudray  complains  bitterly  that 
this  exile  prevented  his  calling  personally  on 
his  judges,  and  informing  them  of  the  merits 
of  his  cause.  For,  according  to  a  practice 
which  then  prevailed  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Continent,  and  now  exists  in  many 
parts  of  it,  particularly  in  Italy,  the  parties 
in  a  cause  visited  separately  their  judges, 
and  each  told  bU  own  story  in  private. 


What  was  the  ultimate  result  of  the  Mar¬ 
chioness’s  complaint  does  not  appear.  We 
have  only  Tronson  du  Coudray’s  pleading. 
Though  delivered  scarcely  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  it  implies  a  state  of  habits  and 
feelings  which  seem  to  be  separated  by  cen¬ 
turies  from  those  of  modem  France. 

The  longest  and  perhaps  the  most  import¬ 
ant  collection  is  that  which  Tronson  du 
Coudray  delivered  in  the  end  of  1788,  before 
the  Parlement  of  Rouen,  on  behalf  of  the 
Sieur  Thibault,  against  M.  Froudiere. 

Two  brothers  named  Thibault,  rich  old 
bachelors,  lived  together  at  Paris  in  1786, 
with  a  small  household,  in  which  one  Marie 
Clereaux  was  a  housemaid.  They  suspected 
her  honesty,  examined  her  trunks,  found 
there  some  handkerchiefs  belonging  to  one 
of  the  brothers,  and  five  hundred  francs,  the 
possession  of  which  she  could  not  account 
for,  and  which  they  therefore  assumed  to  be 
the  produce  of  former  thefts.  They  imme¬ 
diately  dismissed  her,  retaining  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  francs,  but  took  no  further  proceedings. 
A  few  days  after  she  came  to  them,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  commissaire  de  police,  and  de¬ 
manded  from  them  the  money,  and  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  good  conduct.  They  refused  both, 
assigning  as  the  grounds  of  their  refusal  the 
facts  which  we  have  related.  She  admitted 
that  the  handkerchiefs  had  been  found  in 
her  box,  but  maintained  that  they  bad  been 
placed  there  by  the  Thibaults,  and  required 
them  either  to  give  up  to  her  the  money,  or 
to  indict  her  for  theft.  'They  were  of  course 
forced  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  prose¬ 
cuted  her  before  the  Court  of  the  Bailliage. 
She  was  condemned,  and  appealed  to  the 
Parlement  de  Rouen.  In  this  appeal  her 
counsel  was  M.  Froudiere. 

The  French  press  was  then  subject  to  a 
censorship,  from  which  legal  papers,  signed 
by  advocates,  were  alone  exempted.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  great  capital  delight  in  gos¬ 
sip  and  scandal,  which  were  abundantly  sup- 

[>lied  by  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of 
aw.  They  formed  the  favorite  literature  of 
the  time.  Our  readers  must  recollect  the 
pleadings  of  Beaumarchais,  and  the  avidity 
with  which  all  Paris  devoured  bis  requite* 
and  bis  rejdique*  in  matters  which  might 
have  been  supposed  to  possess  no  public  in¬ 
terest.  M.  Froudiere  signed,  printed,  and 
distributed  on  the  behalf  of  Marie  Clereaux, 
a  requite,  in  which  her  former  defence,  that 
the  handkerchiefs  had  been  placed  by  the 
Thibaults  in  her  box,  was  repeated.  It 
seems  now,  however,  to  have  occurred  to 
her,  or  to  her  counsel,  that  it  was  necessary 
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to  assign  a  motive  for  such  conduct,  and  to 
show  what  could  have  induced  two  men  of 
fortune  and  station  to  conspire  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  imputing  to  their  own  servant  a  cap¬ 
ital  crime.  The  motive  assigned  in  the  re- 
qude  was  that  Marie  Clereaux  had  become 
the  involuntary  depositary  of  a  frightful  se¬ 
cret. 

“A  few  nights,”  she  said,  “before  the 
day  on  which  my  boxes  were  searched,  and 
the  handkerchiefs  found  in  them,  I  was 
awoke  by  the  cries  of  a  woman.  I  thought 
that  I  recognised  the  voice  of  my  fellow-ser¬ 
vant,  Marie- Anne  Delaunay.  They  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time.  I  became  too  uneasy 
to  stay  in  my  bed,  got  up,  and  groped  my 
way  in  the  dark  towards  the  room  from 
which  they  seemed  to  issue.  It  was  that  of 
the  younger  M.  Tbibault,  which  stands  at 
the  end  of  a  passage,  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  house.  As  I  reached  the  passage  the 
cries  of  the  woman  were  mingled  with  those 
of  a  child.  I  was  alarmed,  and  went  back ; 
they  become  more  violent,  and  I  went  again 
towards  the  room ;  there  was  a  strong  light, 
like  that  of  a  large  fire,  under  the  door.  I 
knocked,  and  called,  but  the  door  was  kept 
shut,  and  Thibauit  cried  from  within  that 
nothing  was  the  matter,  and  desired  me  to 
back  to  my  room.  I  stayed  some  time 
fore  the  door,  during  which  I  heard  no¬ 
thing  but  the  suppressed  sobs  of  the  woman, 
and  from  time  to  lime  the  low  wailing  of  the 
child.  1  knocked  again,  and  was  fiercely 
and  peremptorily  ordered  away,  if  I  valued 
my  life.  I  did  not  venture  to  remain  at  the 
door,  but  lingered  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 
Suddenly  1  heard  a  frightful  shriek,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  perfect  silence.  1  ran  back  to 
my  bed,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  night 
thinking  over  the  horrors  that  I  had  heard. 
The  next  day,  and,  indeed,  until  I  was  turned 
away,  M.  Thibault’s  room  was  kept  locked. 
Neither  be  nor  Marie-Anne  Delaunay  would 
give  me  any  explanation.  They  merely  answer¬ 
ed  my  inquiries  by  saying  that  nothing  bad 
happened  and  that  it  would  be  better  (or  me 
if  I  minded  my  own  affairs.  I  never  again 
heard  the  voice  of  the  child.  What  became  of 
it  is  known  only  to  the  Tbibaults  and  Marie- 
Anne  Delaunay.  I  was  not  wise  enough  to 
follow  their  advice  and  mind  my  own  affairs ; 
from  time  to  time  I  alluded  to  what  had 

Eassed.  I  was  caught  once  trying  to  enter 
[.  Thibault’s  room.  The  next  day,  on  re¬ 
turning  from  a  message  on  which  1  bad  been 
sent,  1  found  my  boxes  broken  open.  I  was 
told  that  property  of  my  master  s  bad  been 
found  in  them.  I  was  discharged  without  a 


character,  was  robbed  of  the  little  money 
that  1  had  saved,  and  when  I  asked  for  rep¬ 
aration  I  was  prosecuted  for  theft.” 

The  libel  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  ex¬ 
citable  population  of  Paris.  It  was  just  on 
the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  The  press  took 
up  the  cause  of  poverty  against  aristocratic 
fraud  and  cruelty.  Nothing  was  too  mon¬ 
strous  to  be  believed  when  two  rich  men 
were  accused  by  a  servant  girl.  The  skill 
with  which  the  dreadful  story  was  rather 
hinted  at  than  told,  the  veil  thrown  over  its 
catastrophe,  yet  raised  enough  to  show  what 
it  must  have  been,  the  credibility  given  to  the 
whole  by  the  official  signature  of  the  advo¬ 
cate,  seem  to  have  blinded  every  one  to  its  ori¬ 
ginal  improbability  and  to  its  defective  proof. 
A  furious  mob  attacked  the  house  of  the 
Thibaults,  and  were  not  driven  away  by  the 
troops  till  they  had  broken  through  its  doors 
and  thrown  torches  into  the  sitting  rooms. 
The  two  brothers  fled  from  house  to  bouse, 
ursued  everywhere  by  imprecations  as  the 
urners  of  the  child.  The  elder  Thibauit,  a 
mao  of  seventy,  ventured  to  walk  in  the  Cour 
Dauphin.  A  crowd  soon  collected ;  be  hur¬ 
ried  back,  slipped,  and  fell ;  they  rushed  on 
him,  and  trampled  him  under  foot;  and 
though  be  was  saved  by  the  police  from 
being  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot,  he  died  in 
three  days  of  the  injuries  which  he  then  re¬ 
ceived.  A  furious  mob  interrupted  his  fu¬ 
neral,  threw  the  coffin  on  the  ground,  and 
endeavored  to  exclude  it  from  the  church. 
A  sister  died  broken-hearted  a  few  days  af¬ 
terwards.  The  surviving  brother,  after  one 
or  two  narrow  escapes  ^om  the  mob,  pro¬ 
tected  himself  by  concealment.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Court  before  which  Marie 
Clereaux’s  appeal  was  tried,  were  disturbed 
by  the  vociferations  of  the  spectators,  and 
more  than  once  suspended.  And  we  cannot 
avoid  suspecting  that  it  was  under  this  pres¬ 
sure  from  without  that  the  judges  gave  their 
decision,  if  decision  it  can  be  called.  They 
ordered  her  release,  without  either  acquittmg 
her  or  finding  her  guilty. 

M.  Thibauit  proceeded  against  Froudidre 
before  the  Parlement  de  Rouen,  as  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  libel.  Tronson  du  Coudray’s  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  plaintiff  consists  of  six  dis¬ 
tinct  speeches ;  the  five  first  containing  the 
attack,  the  sixth  the  reply.  They  are  now 
published  from  a  copy  corrected  by  the  au¬ 
thor. 

The  first  tells  in  detail  the  story  of  which 
we  have  given  the  outline.  In  the  second 
and  third,  Du  Coudray  meets  Froudidre’s 
excuse,  that  the  requite  was  a  necessary  part 
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of  Marie  Clereaax’}  defence.  The  statements 
contained  in  the  requite  were  a  part  of  the 
defence  only  so  far  as  they  were  true,  and 
Froudidre,  a  practiced  advocate,  accustomed 
all  his  life  to  sift  evidence,  must  have  seen  at 
once  that  they  were  false.  They  rested  on 
the  bare  assertion  of  Marie  Clereaux,  not 
merely  unsupported  by  any  other  testimony, 
but  opposed  by  a  vast  body  of  negative  evi- 
denee.  No  one  had  ever  heard  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  child  whose  murder  was  the 
foundation  of  her  story.  No  one  had  ever 
suspected  any  female  in  the  house  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  The  two  Thibaults,  whom  she  ac¬ 
cused  of  this  combination  of  frightful  crimes, 
had  each  passed  a  long  life  with  unimpeach¬ 
ed  reputation.  On  her  first  trial  she  had 
merely  affirmed  that  the  handkerchiefs  had 
been  placed  by  the  Thibaults  in  her  box,  but 
had  not  suggested  any  motive  for  such  wick¬ 
edness.  It  was  only  on  the  appeal,  after 
Froudiere  became  her  counsel,  and  not  early 
even  in  that  proceeding,  that  the  murder  of 
the  child  was  brought  forward.  It  was  the 
duty  of  Froudidre  at  once  to  tell  his  client 
that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  such  a  calumny,  instead  of  becom¬ 
ing  her  active  accomplice. 

“  Your  guilt,”  said  Tronson  du  Coudray, 
addressing  his  adversary,  “is  a  hundred 
times  deeper  than  that  of  your  client.  The 
calumnies  of  Marie  Clereaux  were  buried 
among  the  manuscripts  of  the  pleadings, 
yours  were  scattered  by  the  press  over  all 
Paris.  Marie  Clereaux  was  a  poor  wretch 
without  morals  or  shame,  whose  testimony 
carried  no  weight ;  you  are  an  advocate,  a 
man  of  talent  and  of  knowledge,  all  that  you 
authenticate  is  believed.  When  Marie  Cle- 
reaux  was  interrogated  she  betrayed  herself 
by  the  extravagance  of  her  answers,  you 
covered  her  absurdities  with  the  skill  of  an 
experienced  pleader.  Marie  Clereaux  had 
mere  audapity,  you  employed  eloquence, 
imagination,  sarcasm,  and  philosophy.  Marie 
Clereaux,  with  all  her  evil  intentions,  ad¬ 
dressing  only  her  judges,  was  impotent. 
You,  appealing  to  the  public,  have  destroyed 
the  lives  of  some  of  your  victims  and  the 
happiness  of  all. 

“You  ask  what  interest  you  had  in  at¬ 
tacking  M.  Thibault?  This  was  your  inter¬ 
est.  You  wished  for  celebrity,  you  wished 
to  create  an  effect,  you  wished  to  be  talked 
of.  An  honorable  advocate  may  have  these 
weaknesses,  but  bis  self-love  is  tempered  by 
his  feelings  of  propriety.  He  refuses  to 
obtain  notoriety  b^  calumny ;  he  repels  the 
suggestions  of  vanity,  he  is  ashamed  of  hav- 
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ing  allowed  them  even  to  soil  his  mind.  An 
unscrupulous  man  delights  to  show  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  sarcasm  and  invective.  He  delights 
in  being  feared  as  well  as  praised,  in  inspir¬ 
ing  at  the  same  instant  terror  and  admira¬ 
tion.  Habitual  indulgence  in  these  passions 
produces  the  hateful  state  of  mind  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  mahgnlty  ;  a  state  of 
mind  in  which,  if  the  first  object  is  to  do 
good  to  oneself,  the  second  is  to  do  harm  to 
others.  You  say  that  you  did  not  hate  M. 
Thibault.  Certainly  you  did  not,  for,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  until  you  were  Marie  Clereaux’s 
counsel  you  had  never  beard  his  name.  But 
your  mind  was  filled  with  a  much  worse  pas¬ 
sion  than  hatred  of  an  individual.  You  had 
no  particular  wish  to  injure  M.  Thibault,  but 
you  had  a  general  determination  to  injure 
every  one  who  stood  in  your  path ;  every 
one,  by  injuring  whom  you  could  advance 
yourself.  This  is  the  circumstance  which 
interests  the  public  in  this  cause.  This  is 
the  circumstance  which  makes  your  example 
dangerous.  You  do  not  hate  M.  Thibault; 
it  would  be  a  hundred  times  better  if  you 
did.  It  would  be  a  single  fact,  disgraceful, 
criminal,  but  not  alarming.  The  only  infer¬ 
ence  would  be,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  incur 
your  enmity.  But  that  without  an^  feeling 
of  hatred,  of  resentment,  or  even  of  jealousy, 
merely  because  it  happened  to  suit  you  so  to 
do,  you  covered  an  innocent  stranger  with 
opprobrium  ;  this  is  enough  to  spread  terror 
all  around  you.  It  is  possible  to  avoid  in¬ 
curring  your  hatred.  There  is  no  mode  of 
protecting  oneself  from  your  malignity.* 

“  And  here,”  said  Du  Coudray,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  speech,  “  I  might  sit  down.  I 
have  proved  by  the  clearest  evidence,  that 
you  have  aided  in  disseminating  atrocious 
calumnies.  But  you  answer,  *  The  evidence 
is  not  to  be  trusted  ;  at  least,  the  inference 
of  my  opponent  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  man  of  my  station  and 
character  could  knowingly  have  been  an  ac¬ 
complice  in  a  calumny.  I  believed  Marie 
Clereaux’s  statements  to  be  true.  I  now 
believe  them  to  be  true.  If  they  are  false, 
it  is  my  error,  not  my  fault.’  To  this  an¬ 
swer  of  yours  I  have  a  reply  which  my  com¬ 
passion  for  you  scarcely  allows  me  to  utter. 
Ten  times  during  the  pleadings  I  hare 
thought  of  suppressing  it,  but  you  have 
made  it  necessary  to  my  cause,  and  it  must 
come  out. 

“  This  is  a  dreadful  moment  for  you,  M. 
Froudidre,  probably  the  most  terrible  that 
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you  will  ever  undergo.  You  are  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  judges  to  whom  you  owe  an  ac¬ 
count  of  your  whole  conduct,  and  never 
more  so  than  now.  You  are  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  order  to  which  you  belong ; 
yon  have  summoned  it  to  hear  your  instiSca- 
tion.  You  are  in  the  presence  of  an  au¬ 
dience  as  large  as  this  vast  hall  can  contain, 
belonging  to  every  class  of  society,  but  all 
uniting  m  their  hatred  of  falsehood  and 
treachery.  Here  is  no  room  for  subterfuge, 
for  equivocation,  for  sophistry,  or  even  for 
palliation.  You  will  have  to  give  me  a  clear, 
a  precise,  and  a  convincing  answer,  or  to 
surrender  for  ever  all  claim  to  public  esteem. 
As  for  myself,  I  think  no  more  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  my  client,  I  rely  no  longer  on  the 
privileges  of  my  profession  ;  I  shall  speak 
with  the  moderation,  with  the  impartiality, 
and,  I  trust,  with  the  candor  of  a  bystander 
or  a  witness.  You  shall  not  reproach  me 
with  exaggerating  a  word  or  a  look. 

“These  then,  M.  Froudidre,  are  the  facts 
which  have  been  your  secret  terror  during 
the  whole  of  this  long  inq^uiry ;  the  facts 
which  you  have  endeavored  to  conceal  by 
chicanery,  by  intimidation,  and  by  corrup¬ 
tion;  facts,  whose  overwhelming  weight  is 
increased  by  their  certainty,  by  their  being 
proved,  not  by  testimony  or  by  inference, 
hut  by  record.  ] 

“  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  argued 
on  the  supposition  that  Marie  Clereaux  had 
no  accomplice  in  her  calumnies,  that  your 
crime  was  that  of  an  instrument.  I  thought 
it  right  to  demonstrate,  that  even  on  that 
supposition  you  are  inexcusable.  I  now 
change  the  line  of  my  argument.  I  now 
maintain, — and  the  frightfm  story  which  1 
have  to  relate  will  prove  that  I  am  right ; — 
I  now  maintain,  that  whether  the  inventor  or 
not  of  the  calumny  (I  leave  this  in  doubt  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  demonstrably  in  proof,)  you 
were  at  the  very  least  an  active  assistant  in 
its  production ;  that  yon  developed  and  fash¬ 
ioned  her  falsehoods,  if  you  did  not  origi¬ 
nally  suggest  them. 

“  You  have  pleaded,  in  the  name  of  Marie 
Clereaux,  that  M.  Thibault  was  the  father 
of  a  child  by  Marie- Anne  Delaunay,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  that  child.  Yon  have  pleaded,  in 
the  name  of  Marie  Clereaux,  that  M.  Thi¬ 
bault  conspired  her  death,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  a  witness  of  his  crimes.*  You  have 
boasted  that  your  pleadings  in  Marie  Cle- 
reanx's  case  were  intended,  not  so  much  for 
the  judges  as  for  the  public. 

Well,  I  affirm,  and  the  records  of  a 
court  of  jnsUce  will  prove  it  to  be  true,  that 


you,  M.  Frondidre,  have  already  been  con¬ 
victed  of  having,  in  an  action  in  which  a 
priest,  your  clergyman  and  benefactor,  was 
concerned,  introduced  falsely  into  the  plead¬ 
ings  precisely  the  same  calumnies,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  words. 

“  I  affirm  that  you  were  convicted  of  hav¬ 
ing  falsely  asserted  that  this  priest  had  had 
a  child  by  his  servant,  and  had  destroyed  it. 

“  I  affirm  that  you  were  convicted  of  hav¬ 
ing  falsely  asserted  that  this  priest  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  poison  one  of  his  parishioners. 

“  I  affirm  that  you  were  convicted  of  hav¬ 
ing  falsely  asserted  that  his  object  was  to  get 
ri^  of  a  witness  of  his  crimes. 

“And  I  affirm  that  you  boasted  that  your 
pleadings  should  be  read  by  all  the  shep¬ 
herds  of  the  country.”  • 

The  effect  of  this  denunciation  was  of 
course  terrible.  After  a  short  pause,  the 
Advocate-General  rose,  and  addressing  the 
Court,  said:  “We  are  filled  with  horror! — 
M.  Tronson  du  Coudray’s  story  is  frightful. 

I  tremble  like  every  one  else.  A  great 
criminal  is  before  us.  If  M.  Thibault  has 
instructed  his  counsel  to  state  facts  that  can¬ 
not  be  proved,  his  whole  fortune  would  not 
pay  the  damages  to  which  M.  Froudidre 
would  be  entitled.  If  these  facts  can  be 
proved,  M.  Froudiere  is  a  monster,  from 
whom  society  ought  to  be  delivered.”  f 
The  records  of  the  trial  to  which  Du 
Coudray  referred  were  in  the  Provincial 
Court  of  Bernay.  The  Parlement  ordered 
their  production.  They  fully  supported  Du 
Coudray’s  opening.  It  appeared  that,  twelve 
years  before,  in  1776,  M.  Froudidre,  having 
quarreled  with  I’Abbd  de  Boisgruel,  the  curd 
his  parish,  had  accused  him  of  precisely 
the  same  crimes  as  those  which  the  requite 
of  Marie  Clereaux  imputed  to  M.  Thibault, 
had  been  prosecuted  by  him  for  scandal,  and 
had  been  forced  to  pay  a  large  sura  as  dam¬ 
ages,  and  to  retract  the  charge  in  the  face  of 
the  congregation. 

The  principal  trial  was  never  terminated  : 
the  Revolution  swept  away  the  plaintiff,  the 
defendant,  and  the  court.  All  that  remains 
of  it  are  six  speeches,  which  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  illustrious  W  of  France. 

The  last  of  Tronson  du  Coudray’s  legal 
pleadings  to  which  we  shall  call  the  reader’s 
I  attention,  carries  us  still  further  on  to  the 
Revolution.  It  is  the  nUmoire  for  the  Sienr 
Reveillon.  Reveillon  was  the  son  of  humble 
parents ;  while  a  child  he  was  apprenUced 
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to  a  paper  maker,  and  in  1743,  when  he  was 
fifteen,  the  failure  of  his  master  threw  him 
on  the  world.  He  had  no  money,  and  fur 
some  days  could  procure  no  employment, 
and  he  was  dying,  as  in  a  country  without 
poor  laws  a  man  may  die,  of  cold  and  hun¬ 
ger,  when  a  lad  of  his  own  age  and  condition 
saved  him  by  pledging  his  tools,  and  raising 
a  sum  sufficient  to  support  him  till  be  found 
work  in  his  trade.  His  progress  was  slow. 
In  1762,  after  nine  years’  service  as  journey¬ 
man,  be  had  saved  only  eighteen  francs.— 
With  this  capital  he  began  the  trade  of  a 
paper  merchant,  and  in  ten  years  so  far  in¬ 
creased  it  as  to  be  able  to  become  a  paper 
maker.  Now,  however,  his  difficulties  began. 
He  was  an  inventor ;  be  deviated  from  the 
narrow  line  and  routine  processes  of  his  trade. 
He  became  of  course  an  object  of  jealousy 
both  to  the  paper  makers,  whose  productions 
he  surpassed,  and  to  other  classes  of  trades¬ 
men.  for  whose  commodities  bis  inventions 
might  become  substitutes.  In  France  every 
manufacture  was  then  a  corporation,  with  its 
own  privileges,  its  own  by-laws,  and  its  own 
monopolies.  Some  corporation  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  to  every  new  tool  which  he 
employed.  Every  new  process  which  he 
used,  every  new  article  which  he  offered  for 
sale,  was  the  property  of  the  engravers,  or 
the  tapestry  weavers,  or  the  printers,  or  the 
embroiderers.  Actions  were  commenced 
against  him  which  would  have  ruined  him  by 
their  costs,  even  if  he  had  succeeded  in  de¬ 
feating  every  one  of  them. 

The  remedy  to  which  he  had  recourse  is 
characteristic  of  the  times  :  he  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  entitle  his  establishment  “  Manu¬ 
facture  Royale.”  Immediately  all  legal  per¬ 
secution  was  at  an  end.  An  establishment 
supposed  to  be  conducted  by  the  king  might 
of  course  employ  what  tools  and  processes, 
and  make  and  sell  what  wares,  the  royal  manu¬ 
facturer  thought  fit.  Under  the  protection  of 
this  title,  Reveillon  became  one  of  the  great 
manufacturers  of  France.  His  paint  and 
workshops  covered  five  acres  in  the  Faubourg 
Su  Antoine.  He  paid  more  than  200,000 
livres  a  year  in  wages,  which,  considering  the 
value  of  money  at  that  time  in  Paris,  was 
equal  to  20,000f.  a  year  in  London  now.  A 
painter  of  eminence,  who  received  10,000 
livres  a-year,  superintended  the  designs  of 
the  pmnted  papers:  under  him  were  four 
artists,  all  of  considerable  merit.  The  whde 
number  of  persons  whose  support,  directly 
or  indirectly,  depended  on  Reveillon’s  manu¬ 
factory  must  have  amounted  to  thousands. 
During  the  memorable  winter  of  1788,  the 


severity  of  the  frost  for  some  weeks  stopped 
the  works ;  he  continued  to  pay  the  same 
wages  as  before.  The  jealousy,  however,  of 
his  rivals  was  not  extinct.  They  whispered 
about  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  that  Ke- 
veillon  was  the  friend  of  the  noblesse ;  that 
he  was  looking  out  for  the  Cordon  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael  ;  and,  at  last,  that  he  had  said,  that 
fifteen  sous  a  day  was  wages  enough  for  a 
workman.  Such  was  then  the  state  of  mind 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  that  on  the 
12th  of  June,  1789,  without  warning,  with¬ 
out  explanation,  a  ferocious  mob  marched 
on  Reveillon’s  premises  with  a  declared  in¬ 
tention  of  burning  them  down  and  murder¬ 
ing  the  proprietor.  Happily  fur  him  he  was 
then  at  the  archbishop’s,  exercising  his  privi¬ 
lege  of  voting.  A  body  of  national  guards 
were  drawn  up  in  the  first  court  yard :  the 
rioters  after  some  parley  retired,  announcing 
their  intention  to  return  the  next  day,  but  in 
arms.  At  noon,  the  next  day,  they  kept 
their  engagement ;  a  strong  body  of  soldiers 
was  present,  but  remained  inactive.  The 
mob  broke  through  the  gates,  and  lighted 
three  great  fires  in  the  yards.  Into  these 
they  threw  every  thing  that  was  consuma¬ 
ble, — furniture,  pictures,  books,  including  all 
those  belonging  to  the  trade,  hangings,  linen, 
and  clothes.  When  all  that  would  burn  had 
been  burnt,  they  broke  to  pieces  the  chande¬ 
liers  and  glasses,  tore  down  the  wainscoting 
and  chimney-pieces,  and  stole  all  the  money 
and  plate.  Having  thus  amused  themselves 
for  two  hours,  they  at  last  thought  fit  to  fire 
on  the  troops.  And  then  at  last  the  troops 
fired  in  return,  and  the  mob,  having  leisurely 
and  effectually  done  its  work,  retired. 

We  have  refrained  from  extracting  any  of 
Tronson  du  Coudray’s  comments  on  this  out¬ 
rage,  because  he  does  not  appear  to  bare 
perceived  its  importance.  All  that  be  dwells 
on,  all  that  appears  to  have  struck  him,  is 
the  malignity  of  the  authors  of  the  imputa¬ 
tion.  The  really  formidable  symptom  was 
the  effect  of  that  imputation.  The  object 
which  Colbert  and  his  successors  had  t^en 
pursuing  for  a  century,  the  object  to  which 
they  had  sacrificed,  and  even  now  continue 
to  sacrifice,  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of 
France,  was  beginning  to  be  attained.  France 
was  becoming  a  manufacturing  nation.  Pa- 
’  ris  was  not  then,  what  unhappily  it  is  now,  a 
'  great  manufacturing  town,  but  it  had  a  large 
manufacturing  population.  This  is  the  popu- 
’  lation,  the  ofispring  of  the  French  prohibi- 
’  tory  commercial,  or  rather  anti-commercial 
system,  which  for  sixty  years  has  rendered 
)  unstable  every  form  of  French  government. 
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imperiAl,  regal,  oligarchical,  aod  democratic, 
and  at  length  has  enabled  an  usurper  to  de¬ 
stroy  liberty,  on  the  pretence  that  it  leads  to 
anarchy.  The  facility  with  which  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  believed 
the  absurd  calumnies  which  Marie  Clereaux 
cast  on  the  Thibaults,  and  which  his  manu¬ 
facturing  rivals  directed  agabst  Reveillon ; 
the  ferocity  to  which  in  both  cases  that  be¬ 
lief  impelled  them ;  the  subservience  in  the 
former  case  of  a  court  of  justice  to  the  folly 
and  violence  of  the  mob  ;  and  the  inactivity 
in  the  second  ca.se  of  the  public  force,  were 
symptoms  of  the  state  of  mind  both  in  the 
people  and  in  its  rulers,  which  six  weeks  af¬ 
ter  showed  themselves  in  the  unpunished 
murder  of  the  garrison  of  the  Bastile,  and 
three  years  afterwards  in  the  paid  massacres 
of  September. 

With  the  memoir  for  the  Sieur  Reveillon, 
the  collection  of  Tronson  du  Coudray’s  legal 
pleadings  ends.  This  is  much  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,  as  we  know  that  the  period  between  the 
plunder  of  Reveillon’s  establishment  in  1789, 
and  Du  Coudray’s  entrance  into  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body  in  1795,  was  the  most  brilliant  por¬ 
tion  of  his  forensic  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  advocates  whom  the  Reign  of  Terror  did 
not  silence  ;  who  ventured  to  defend  those 
who  were  sent  to  undergo  what  was  meant 
to  be  a  mere  form  of  trial  before  the  fero¬ 
cious  jud  ges  and  the  sanguinary  jury  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  He  dared  to  snatch 
victims  from  Dumas,  Coffinhal  and  Fouquier 
Tinville,  He  wrote  to  the  Convention  to 
offer  himself  as  the  defender  of  Louis 'XVI. 
The  Convention  not  only  refused  the  request, 
but  excluded  all  mention  of  it  from  their 
journals.  Du  Coudray  published  his  offer  in 
every  newspaper  that  dared  to  print  it.  “  If 
Louis,”  he  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  “  had  enjoyed  a  free  choice  of  his 
counsel,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  pro¬ 
pose  myself.  But  when  it  became  certain 
that  Target  had  refused,  and  probable  that 
Tronchet  would  do  so  too,  it  seemed  to  me 
frightful  that  such  a  prisoner  should  be  de¬ 
serted  by  all  those  whoM  profession  it  is  to 
defend  the’  unfortunate.  I  know  my  insuf¬ 
ficiency,  but  as  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  bar,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  if  there 
be  any  risk,  to  be  among  the  first  to  encoun¬ 
ter  it.” 

His  services,  however,  were  accepted  by 
Marie  Antoinette,  a  still  more  dangerous  cli¬ 
ent  ;  for  Louis  was  only  despised,  and  was 

fut  to  death  principally  as  a  defiance  of 
russia  and  Austria,  and  to  gratify  the  na¬ 
tional  vanity  by  showing  that  the  democrats 
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of  France  were  as  decided  and  as  unpreju¬ 
diced  as  those  of  England  had  been  150 
years  before.  Marie  Antoinette  was  hated 
and  feared.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  vig¬ 
or  and  the  boldness  of  bis  defence  ;  and  it 
was  the  more  heroic,  as  he  must  have  known 
its  utter  fruitlessness.  Its  only  effect  was  to 
involve  him  in  her  danger.  He  was  de¬ 
nounced,  imprisoned,  and  in  a  few  hours 
would  have  been  on  a  eharette  on  his  way  to 
the  guillotine.  He  was  saved,  as  no  one  else 
was  saved,  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention  or¬ 
dering  his  release. 

At  length  the  convention  approached  the 
end  of  its  memorable  reign.  For  three  years 
it  had  exercised  absolute  power,  legislative 
and  executive ;  it  had  beaten  down  an  almost 

?;eneral  insurrection,  it  had  waged  success- 
ully  an  almost  general  war,  it  had  been 
more  terrible  to  its  subjects,  to  its  enemies, 
and  to  its  friends,  than  any  government  which 
modem  Europe  had  then  seen,  and  while 
terrifying  and  crushing  all  around  it,  it  had 
been  more  enslaved,  more  trampled  on, 
frightened  into  more  abject  submission  by 
its  committees,  than  even  was  the  case  with 
the  victims  of  its  own  oppression.  Those 
among  its  members  who  had  survived  the 
persecutions  which  bad  successively  driven 
into  exile  or  to  the  scaffold,  the  Girondins, 
the  Dantonists,  the  Herbertists,  and  the  ter¬ 
rorists,  resolved  to  leave  behind  them  a  con¬ 
stitution  which  should  render  impossible  the 
tyranny  of  either  an  individual  or  an  assembly. 
For  this  purpose  they  enacted  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1795,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  jar¬ 
gon  of  that  period,  de  I’An  III.  This  con¬ 
stitution  attempted  to  realise  the  favorite 
theory  of  continental  philosophers,  the  total* 
separation  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers.  The  members  of  the  legislative 
body  were  incapable  of  any  other  functions. 
They  were  not  to  be  ministers,  they  were 
not  to  be  generals, — in  short,  they  were  not 
to  do  anything  but  legislate.  The  Directory 
was  to  be  a  collective  king,  acting  by  its  min¬ 
isters.  It  made  war,  and  peace,  and  treaties, 
it  nominated  to  every  office  that  was  not 
elective,  it  did  everything  except  make 
laws.  As  respects  administration,  it  was 
omnipotent,  as  respects  legislation  it  was 
impotent.  It  had  not  even  a  suspensive 
veto.  It  could  not  dissolve,  it  could  not 
even  prorogue,  the  legislative  body.  Above 
both  powers  was  the  Constitution,  to  be 

*  Rejecting  in  this  the  diatinctions  taken  by 
Mootetquieu :  to  whom,  Madison  observes  in  tbe  Fe¬ 
deralist,  the  British  Constitution  was,  in  politics, 
what  Homer  had  been  to  Aristotle  in  epic  pMtiy. 
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altered  only  by  a  new  constituent  assembly 
lammoned  for  that  express  purpose. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  working  of 
the  constitution  of  1795,  for  it  corresponds 
in  many  important  particulars  with  that  of 
1848.  Elach  was  the  work  of  an  assembly 
which  itself  had  reigned  despotically.  Each 
was  based  on  the  incompatibility  of  executive 
and  legislative  functions.  Elach  vested  these 
powers  in  two  distinct  authorities,  to  neither 
of  which  it  gave  any  means  of  controllings 
or  indeed  of  influencing  the  other;  and 
neither  constitution  supplied  any  machinery 
by  which  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
these  two  great  authorities  could  be  settled. 
Each  constitution  seemed  to  assume  that  its 
directory  and  its  legislature,  or  its  president 
and  its  assembly,  would  act  together  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony,  for  neither  appointed  an  um¬ 
pire  to  decide  their  disputes.  In  England 
the  power  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  parlia¬ 
ment  supplies  such  an  umpire.  In  case  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  three  branches 
of  the  legislature,  or  between  any  two  and 
the  third,  parliament  is  dissolved,  and  the 
m^t  umpire,  the  people,  is  consulted. 
When  that  experiment  was  tried  in  1784,  a 
House  of  Commons  was  returned  which 
differed  from  the  opinions  of  its  predecessor, 
and  agp'eed  with  those  of  the  Kng  and  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  1831  the  new 
House  agreed  with  the  views  of  the  King, 
but  differed  both  from  those  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor  and  of  the  House  of  Lords :  the  House 
of  Lords  therefore  submitted.  In  1835  the 
new  House  agreed  in  opinion  with  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  differed  from  both  the  King  and 
the  House  of  Lords:  the  King  and  the 
House  of  Lords  therefore  yielded.  The 
prince  of  this  safety-valve,  enables  the 
Mlanced  constitution  of  England  to  work 
Its  absence  destroyed  the  French  constitu¬ 
tions  of  1795  and  1848. 

No  legislative  body  elected  by  the  people, 
and  believing  itself,  therefore,  to  be  the  im¬ 
personation  of  the  national  will,  is  satisfied 
with  the  mere  business  of  making  laws.  It 
soon  perceives  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
laws  are  interpreted  and  carried  into  execu 
tion  is  quite  as  important  as  their  enactment 
and  it  cannot  bear  to  see  its  intentions  eluded 
and  frustrated,  or  even  imperfectly  per¬ 
formed,  by  what  it  considers  its  subo^inate 
the  executive.  It  sees  that  the  spirit  of  a 
government  depends  on  the  spirit  of  its 
ministers,  and  that  the  same  law  may  be  a 
blearing  in  the  hands  of  one  administrator, 
a  curse  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  nuga¬ 
tory  in  those  of  a  third.  It  b^ns  by  re 


quiring  that  those  in  whom  it  has  not  confi¬ 
dence  shall  be  dismissed,  and  it  soon  re¬ 
quires  that  those  in  whom  it  has  confidence 
shall  be  appointed.  An  executive,  however, 
to  which  the  constitution  has  expressly  given 
the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  its 
ministers  does  not  easily  acquiesce  in  these 
pretensions.  Its  favorites  are  seldom  those 
of  the  legislature ;  those  of  the  legislature 
are  often  its  enemies.  It  offends  the  popu¬ 
lar  body,  both  br  its  appointments  and 
by  its  dismissals,  and  a  quarrel  begins,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  a  mediator,  is  decided  by 
violence. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1795,  Tronson 
du  Coudray  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Conseil  des  Anciens,  one  of  the  two  houses 
into  which  the  legislature  was  divided.  Its 
duties  were  to  adopt  or  reject,  without 
amendment,  the  laws  passed  by  the  other 
house,  the  Conseil  des  C^q  Cents. 

It  has  always  been  the  misfortune  of  those 
who  have  had  to  rule  France  under  republican 
institutions,  that  they  have  had  to  administer 
a  form  of  government  unpopular  with  the 
bulk  of  the  nation.  Such  a  state  of  things 
is  dangerous  even  to  a  monarchy,  or  to  an 
aristocracy.  Experience,  however,  shows 
that  either  of  those  forms  may  subsist  for 
centuries  supported  only  by  a  minority,  and 
even  by  a  small  minority.  An  unpopular 
democracy  sounds  like  a  contradiction  of 
terms,  and  must  become  a  contradiction  in 
fact.  As  soon  as  the  people  has  found  the 
means  of  ascertaining  and  expressing  its  will, 
it  will  select  or  accept,  or  submit  to  ,the 
master  whom  it  prefers  to  self-government. 

The  French  people  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  that  is  to  say  ever  since  they  hare 
been  able  to  manifest  their  wishes,  have  been 
far  more  influenced  by  hate  than  by  lore ; 
they  have  been  far  more  acute  in  discovering 
the  faults  than  the  merits  of  their  institu¬ 
tions,  far  readier  to  pull  down  than  to  repair, 
far  more  destructive  than  conservative.  The 
oppressions  and  abuses  which  had  accumu¬ 
late  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  immediate 
successors,  rendered  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
furiously  anti-monarchical.  The  Reign  of 
Terror  rendered  it  furiously  anti-democratic. 
On  the  5tb  of  October,  1795,  (13th  Vende- 
maire)  the  Convention  had  to  ^ht  a  Royal¬ 
ist  insurrection,  on  nearly  the  same  ground 
on  which,  three  years  before,  the  Monarchy 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  Republican  mob. 
There  were  three  placM,  however,  in  which 
Democracy  was  not  extinguished.  It  still 
prevailed  in  the  Convention,  in  the  low  pop¬ 
ulace  of  Paris,  and  in  the  army. 
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The  CooTention  had  been  elected  just  af¬ 
ter  the  10th  of  August,  when  the  Republi¬ 
can  fever  was  at  its  height.  A  majority  of 
its  members,  by  voting  for  the  death  of  the 
King,  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  favor,  per¬ 
haps  of  safety,  under  a  restoration,  and  nearly 
all  enjoyed  influence,  patronage,  and  consid¬ 
eration,  which  must  vanish  as  soon  as,  from 
sovereigns,  they  became  not  merely  subjects 
but  the  subjects  of  a  hostile  faction,  as  vio¬ 
lent,  and  perhaps  as  unscrupulous,  as  they 
had  been  themselves. 

The  Parisian  populace  had  the  love  of  tu¬ 
mult  and  the  hatred  of  authority  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  lowest  classes  in  all  great  capi¬ 
tals,  and  the  indifierence  to  human  life,  the 
readiness  to  take  it  and  to  risk  it,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  mobs  of  Paris.  But  it  was 
dispirited  by  its  recent  defeats,  its  leaders 
had  perished,  it  had  been  disarmed,  it  had 
been  excluded  from  the  National  Guard,  and 
was  at  this  instant  merely  a  shadow  of  the 
tremendous  insurrectionary  power  which, 
three  years  before,  and  thirty-five  years  af¬ 
terwards,  could  sport  with  the  institutions  of 
France. 

The  army  was  almost  the  only  great  body 
that  bad  gained  by  the  Revolution.  The 
bar  had  been  silenced,  the  clergy  had  been 
murdered  or  exiled,  the  landed  proprietors 
had  fled,  abandoning  their  estates  to  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  assignats,  the  merchants,  bankers, 
and  rentiers  had  been  beggared,  but  the 
army  stood  erect  in  the  general  ruin.  The 
camp  and  the  garrison  had  aSbrded  an  asy¬ 
lum,  which  the  denunciator  and  the  public 
prosecutor  did  not  venture  to  violate.  In  the 
three  years  of  the  Republic  it  bad  obtained 
successes  which  eclipsed  all  the  glories  of  all 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Its  rewards  had 
been  as  splendid  as  its  victories.  Men  who 
four  years  before  were  following  the  plough, 
— who  under  the  ancien  rigime  would  have 
hoped  for  nothing  higher  than  to  be  ser- 
jeants  or  under-lieutenants, — found  them¬ 
selves  generals  and  proconsuls,  the  arbiters 
between  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  and 
influencing  the  destinies  of  Europe.  We 
ma^  conceive  the  contempt  or  hatred  with 
which  Hocbe,  or  Bemadotte,  or  Moreau  look¬ 
ed  on  the  counter-revolutionists,  whose  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  restore  the  reign  of  favor,  privi¬ 
lege,  and  caste,  under  which  no  one  could 
hold  a  commission  until  his  nobility  was  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  court  genealogist. 

Supported  by  the  army,  and  wielding  all 
legislative  and  all  executive  power,  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  irresistible.  But  it  feared,  with 
great  reason,  that  the  legislative  body  which 


was  to  succeed  it,  elected,  though  indirectly, 
by  universal  suflfrage,  and  representing  the 
Monarchical  feeling  of  France,  would  abolish 
Republican  institutions.  It  took  two  differ¬ 
ent  means  to  prevent  this.  One  was  the  old 
expedient,  constantly  failing,  and  constantly 
reproduced,  of  trying  to  fetter  the  supreme 
power  by  forbidding  it  to  alter  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  except  at  a  remote  period,  and  on  con¬ 
ditions  scarcely  capable  of  performance.  No 
change  was  to  be  made  until  it  was  demand¬ 
ed  by  three  successive  legislatures,  and  after 
three  intervals  of  three  years  each.  The 
other  was  effectual,  but  transitory.  The  Con¬ 
vention  decreed  that  two-thirds  of  the  first 
legislative  body  should  be  taken  from  among 
its  own  members.  As  the  members  of  the 
Directory  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  this  secured  to  the  new  government  a 
democratic  executive,  as  well  as  a  democra¬ 
tic  legislative. 

For  the  first  year  the  pressure  from  with¬ 
out  kept  the  Legislature  and  the  Directory 
in  tolerable  onion.  The  Anti-Republican 
minority,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Barb4- 
Marbois,  Portalis,  Simdon,  Tronson  du  Coud- 
ray,  and  Dupont  de  Nemours,  knew  well 
that  as  soon  as  the  legislative  body  was 
changed  by  one-third,  in  May,  1797,  from  a 
weak  minority  they  would  form  part  of  a 
large  majority.  A  majority  which,  appoint¬ 
ing  the  Directory,  and  through  them  the 
ministers,  the  judges,  and  the  countless  oflS- 
cials  of  France,  and  wielding  the  whole  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  army,  would  be  far  more  pow¬ 
erful,  and  far  less  responsible,  than  any  con¬ 
stitutional  monarch,  and,  indeed,  than  any 
despot  can  be.  They  waited,  therefore,  pa¬ 
tiently  for  what  appeared  their  inevitable  tri¬ 
umph,  and,  without  carrying  on  a  systematic 
opposition,  contented  themselves  with  en¬ 
deavoring  to  repeal,  or  to  modify,  the  worst 
legislative  atrocities  of  the  ConvenUon. — 
Some  of  Tronson  du  Coudray’s  best  speeches 
belong  to  this  period  of  tranquillity, — the  last 
that  he  was  ever  to  enjoy. 

One  of  these  was  made  on  the  fl  Pluvoise 
an  IV.  (27th  January,  1796,)  against  the 
law  of  the  9  Floreal  an  III.  (28th  April, 
1795).  By  that  law  the  properties,  or 
rather  the  expectancies,  of  all  emigrants 
were  confiscated  by  anticipation.  So  that  if 
a  son  emigrated,  the  State  became  instantly 
entitled  in  possession  to  all  the  emigrant’s 
presumptive  share  in  his  father’s  estate.  When 
we  recollect  that  by  the  law  of  the  8  Bru- 
maire  an  III.  (24th  October,  1794,)  all  who 
in  any  meetings  had  proposed  or  concurred 
in  any  liberticidal  proceedings,  (that  is  to  say. 
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who  bad  opposed  on  any  occasion  the  demo¬ 
cratic  faction,)  and  all  those  who  by  blood, 
or  even  by  mere  aflSnity,  were  connected  with 
emigrants,  were  incapable  of  public  service, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  ruling  faction  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  had  resolved  to  deprive  of  the  means 
of  subsistence  all  the  adherents  of  Monarchy 
or  Aristocracy  who  had  escaped  the  execu¬ 
tioner, — to  starve  all  whom  it  could  not  mur¬ 
der. 

“You  deprive  a  man,”  said  Tronson  du 
Coudray,  “  of  half  his  fortune,  and  your  ex¬ 
cuse  is  that  his  grandson  has  emigrated. — 
You  cannot  call  this  a  punishment,  unless  to 
have  been  the  grandfather  of  an  emigrant  is  a 
crime.  But  if  it  is  not  a  punishment  it  is  a 
robbery,  and  a  robbery  more  mischievous 
and  more  hateful  than  any  that  is  expiated 
on  the  scaffold.  We  can  bar  our  doors  against 
thieves,  we  can  appeal  against  the  partiality 
or  the  corruption  even  of  a  magistrate,  but 
agunst  the  injustice  of  a  law  there  is  no  de¬ 
fence,  and  no  remedy.  An  individual  com¬ 
mits  bis  crimes  one  by  one,  the  law  can  rob 
at  once  thousands  or  millions.  Not  only  all 
sense  of  security,  but  all  morality,  is  de¬ 
stroyed  when  the  example  of  wrong  is  set  by 
the  guardian  of  right,  when  the  power  which 
we  have  to  dread  is  that  which  was  created 
for  our  protection.  Of  all  means  of  govern¬ 
ment,  be  assured,  the  weakest,  the  most  ab¬ 
surd,  is  injustice.  Its  insolence  irritates,  its  op¬ 
pression  rouses  hatred,  its  falsehood  spreads 
distrust ;  and  when  once  a  Government,  and 
above  all  a  popular  Government,  has  lost  the 
public  conBdence,  it  is  on  the  eve  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  falls  before  the  first  assailant,  how¬ 
ever  weak,  or  however  contemptible,  because 
its  own  friends  are  still  weaker,  and  still  more 
worthless.”  * 

A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  3  Fri- 
maire  an  V.  (23rd  November,  1796,)  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  modify  the  law  of  the  3 
Brumaire  an  lY .  That  law  had  been  an  act  of 
violence  perpetrate  by  the  Convention  in  its 
dying  struggles.  It  was  proposed,  and  ])as8ed 
after  a  single  reading,  on  the  day  before  that 
memorable  assembly  reluctantly  surrendered 
its  powers.  Tronson  du  Coudray  resisted  the 
partial  repeal,  and  consequently  the  partial 
retention,  of  a  law  of  which  every  portion 
was  atrocious. 

"  You  know,”  he  said,  “  that  that  law  was 
extorted  by  a  dominant  facUon.  It  was  the 
price,  even  at  that  time  perhaps  an  extrava¬ 
gant  price,  at  which  the  anti-revolutionary 


minority  purchased  the  Constitution.  Those 
who  paid  that  price  were  perhaps  excusable. 
They  yielded  to  necessity.  But  what  excuse 
is  there  for  us,  who  have  the  power  in  our 
own  hands,  if  we  retain  any  fragments  of  a 
law  which  introduces  into  a  constitutional 
government  the  worst  deformities  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  period — a  law  which  recreates  *  sus¬ 
pects’*  by  hundreds  of  classes — a  law  which 
as  soon  as  a  citizen’s  name  has  been  inserted 
on  the  list  of  emigrants, — an  insertion  per¬ 
haps  founded  on  mistake  or  on  malice,— de¬ 
prives  of  their  rights  and  their  employments 
perhaps  twenty  of  his  relations  and  connex¬ 
ions — a  law  which  expels  from  France,  or 
buries  in  ber  prisons,  all  the  most  respected 
and  the  most  respectable  members  of  her 
clergy — a  law  which  drives  into  perpetual  ex¬ 
ile  every  public  servant,  whom  it  has  incapa¬ 
citated,  if  within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  aware  of  his  incapacity, 
he  has  not  resigned  his  office — a  law  which 
creates  privileged  classes,  as  it  has  created 
‘  suspects,’  and  allows  the  vilest  royalist  or  an¬ 
archist,  if  he  have  sat  in  one  of  the  three  rev¬ 
olutionary  assemblies,  to  sit  on  the  bench,  cr 
even  in  the  legislature — a  law  which  affects 
to  allow  those  who  disapprove  of  republican 
institutions  to  quit  France,  but  to  quit  France 
as  beggars  ;  which  professes,  indeed,  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  carry  with  them  their  fortunes, 
but  neither  in  the  form  of  money,  nor  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  sells  this  favor  at  a  price  which 
leaves  them  nothing  to  take  away — a  law 
which  breathes  in  every  sentence  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  those  who  demanded,  and  the  cow¬ 
ardice  of  those  who  conceded  it,  which  has 
not  a  clause  which  is  not  intended  to  serve 
some  sordid  interest  or  some  base  malig- 

o'ty-”  t 

The  ultra-democratic  faction,  however,  was 
too  strong,  and  these  laws  continued,  except 
during  the  interval  of  a  few  months,  to  dis¬ 
grace  the  French  statute-book,  until  they  and 
the  party  which  they  were  intended  to  main¬ 
tain,  were  swept  away  by  Bonaparte. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  Constitution  of  1795  to  that 
of  1848.  'They  each,  with  an  imprudence 
which  posterity  will  scarcely  believe,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  change  both  of  the  legislative 
and  of  the  executive  powers  should  take 
place  at  the  same  period.  Under  the  con- 

*  There  is  no  English  ^nivslent  for  a  “enspeet.” 
It  is  a  technical  revolotionarj  term,  indicating  a 
person  presumed  to  be  a  traitor,  though  not  actu¬ 
ally  convicted  of  treason. 

Tome  iL  p.  91. 


*  Toma  iL  p.  86,  41. 
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stitution  of  1795,  the  1  Praireal  an  V.  (20th 
May,  1797)  was  the  period  6xed  for  the 
substitution  of  a  new  for  one  of  the  existing 
directors,  and  of  250  new  members  of  the 
legislature,  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  for 
250  who  sat  there  as  ex-conventionalists. 

The  political  character  of  the  250  new 
members  showed  what  was  the  prevailing 
feeling  in  France.  They  were  all,  we  believe 
without  exception,  anti-republicans.  The 
Royalist,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  anti-demo- 
cratic  party,  had  therefore  a  majority  of  two 
to  one.  The  Constitution,  with  a  folly  which 
again  is  almost  inconceiveable,  had  left  to 
chance  the  selection  of  the  retiring  director. 
On  this  chance  the  destinies  of  France  turned. 
Barras,  La  Reviellere-Lepeaux,  and  Rewbell 
were  the  three  democratic  directors.  The 
two  others,  Carnot  and  Letourneur,  though 
not  Royalists  in  opinion,  favored  in  fact  the 
tactics  of  the  Royalist  party.  They  treated 
the  Revolution  as  ended,  maintained  the  su 
premacy  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  law, 
and  opposed  all  the  violent  expedients  by 
which  the  democratic  majority,  both  in  the 
Directory  and  in  the  Legislature,  endeavored 
to  control  public  opinion,  and  to  force  the 
French  people  to  retain  institutions  which 
they  abhorred.  If  the  lot  had  fallen  on  La 
Reviellere,  or  on  Barras,  or  on  Rewbell,  the 
majority  in  the  Directory  would  have  been 
turned  against  tbe  democratic  faction  ;  for  it  I 
is  obvious  that  the  Royalist  majority  in  the 
Legislature  would  elect  a  Royalist  Director. 
It  fell  on  Letourneur.  The  new  director 
therefore,  Barthelemy,  was,  with  Carnot,  still 
in  a  minority. 

If  the  Royalist  majority  in  the  Legislature 
had  been  only  tolerably  prudent,  they  would 
have  waited  until  the  lot  of  retirement  was 
drawn  by  one  of  the  republican  directors — an 
event  which  could  not  be  delayed  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  was  probable,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one,  the  very  next 
year.  The  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
electoral  bodies,  being  then  all  unanimous, 
might  probably  have  effected  a  legal  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  Monarchy.  We  say  probably, 
not  certainly,  for  the  army  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  still  anti-monarchical.  The  army,  how¬ 
ever,  had  not  then  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would 
have  ventured  to  oppose  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  But  the  Royalists  acted  with  the 
usual  impatience  of  a  F rench  majority.  They 
declared  instant  war  against  the  Directory, 
or  rather  against  its  republican  majority ; 
but  apparently  without  having  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  what  were  their  means  for  carrying 


it  on.  Executive  power  the  legislative  body 
had  none,  except  the  police  of  the  place  in 
which  they  sat.  Their  members  were  ex¬ 
cluded  by  tbe  Constitution  from  all  other 

fiublic  functions  ;  and  their  powers  of  legis- 
ation  were  fettered  by  the  Constitution.  It 
prohibited  them,  for  instance,  from  allowing 
the  emigrants  to  return,  or  to  enjoy  tbe  re¬ 
venues  of  their  properties :  it  prohibited  their 
making  any  provision  for  the  exercise  of  any 
religion.  When  they  had  repealed,  which 
they  immediately  did,  the  law  of  the  3d  Bru- 
maire,  they  bad  exhausted  their  powers  of 
legitimate  anti-revolutionary  legislation. — 
They  were  forced,  therefore,  to  have  recourse 
to  factious  opposition  —  a  conduct  almost 
always  adopt^  by  a  legislative  body  which 
has  quarrelled  with  the  executive,  but  almost 
always  unsuccessful.  The  country  at  whose 
expense  such  a  battle  must  be  fought  is  not 
reconciled  to  the  inconvenience  by  being  told 
that  such  are  the  rules  of  the  game.  When 
it  sees  bad  measures  proposed  and  good 
measures  rejected,  it  does  not  accept  tbe 
apology,  that  such  are  the  means  by  which  a 
bad  government  is  to  be  frightened  out  or 
starved  out.  It  does  not  choose  to  be  mis¬ 
governed  in  order  to  prevent  misgovemment. 

Such,  however,  was  the  course  adopted  by 
the  legislative  body.  The  Counseii  des 
Anciens,  indeed,  to  which  Tronson  du  Cou- 
dray  belonged,  acted  with  some  prudence. — 
It  rejected  some  of  the  absurd  or  ill-timed 
decrees  of  the  Cinq  Cents,  and  it  was  saved, 
by  having  no  initiative,  from  proposing  any 
itself.  The  Cinq  Cents  began  by  attacking 
tbe  Government  in  its  most  vulnerable  point 
— its  finance.  The  state  of  the  revenue,  after 
five  years  of  civil  and  external  war,  and  eight 
of  revolutions,  was  of  course  deplorable. — 
The  fear  of  a  counter-revolution  had  stopped 
the  sale  of  the  confiscated  property :  general 
distress  rendered  the  taxes,  direct  and  in¬ 
direct,  unproductive  ;  public  credit  was  gone, 
except  that  which  was  to  be  obtained  by 
making  purchases  and  contracts  on  credit  at 
extravagant  prices ;  the  armies  were  ill-fed, 
ill-clothed,  and  unpaid,  except  so  far  as  they 
supported  themselves  by  exactions  or  rapine. 
Under  such  circumstances  tbe  Cinq  Cents  re¬ 
fused  to  sanction  any  further  taxes,  and  re¬ 
quired  the  produce  of  those  which  existed  to 
be  paid  into  the  hands  of  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  itself,  and  to  be  applied  in  pay¬ 
ment,  not  of  the  most  urgent  demands,  but  of 
those  entitled  to  legal  priority.  It  forbade 
the  notes  issued  by  the  Treasury  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  payment  for  the  national  property. 
It  would  not  allow  the  growing  produce  of 
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the  taxes  to  be  discounted ;  it  would  not  allow  ' 
the  ordinary  revenue  to  be  applied  to  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenses,  or  the  extraordinary  re¬ 
venue  to  ordinary  ones;  it  intercepted  a  sum 
of  money  which  mnaparte  had  sent  direct  to 
Toulon  from  the  funds  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
in  the  hope  of  expediting  some  necessary 
supplies.  In  quiet  times  such  interference 
would  have  been  merely  vexatious  and  incon¬ 
venient.  At  a  period  of  distress  and  struggle 
it  was  ruinous.  Some  of  these  propositions 
were  rejected  by  the  Conseil  des  Anciens, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Tronson  du 
Coudray,  but  what  passed  was  enough  se¬ 
riously  to  aggravate  the  existing  pecuniary 
difiiculties. 

From  the  purse  the  Opposition  proceeded 
to  the  sword.  They  proposed  to  give  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Legislature  from  the  Executive 
to  military  men  dbmissed  or  degraded ;  they 
proposed  that  the  National  Ouard,  instead 
of  comprehending,  according  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  theory,  all  capable  of  military  service, 
should  be  an  elected  and  comparatively  small 
body,  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the 
middle  and  higher  classes,  in  which  anti¬ 
revolutionary  opinions  predominated.  They 
proposed  a  law  nominally  to  define  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  executive  power  and  of  its 
ministers,  but  really  to  increase  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  any  illegal  act  and  to  facilitate  the 
proof ;  and  to  complete  the  parallel  between 
their  conduct  and  that  of  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  1851,  they  proposed 
that  the  guard  of  the  Legislature  should  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  cavalry  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  put  under  the  direct  command 
of  the  Inspecteurs  de  la  Salle  du  Corps 
Legislalif,  whose  functions  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  modem  Questors.  As  the 
Constitution  forbade  the  presence  of  any 
regular  troops  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
Paris,  except  on  the  express  requisition  of 
the  Legislature,  this  measure,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  reconstruction  of  the  National  Guard, 
would  have  given  to  the  anti-revolutionary 
party  the  military  command  of  Paris.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  the  contest,  they  ventured  on  still 
more  dangerous  ground :  they  proposed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  events  in  Genoa 
and  in  Venice,  and  to  inquire  under  what 
circumstances,  and  by  whose  authority,  a 
French  army  had  overturned  the  two  most 
ancient  and  most  glorious  governments  of 
Italy. 

The  Directory  had  recourse  to  the  expe¬ 
dient  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  a 
continental  government  when  attacked  by  a 
parliamentary  majority.  They  resolved  to 
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crush  their  opponents  by  force.  It  was  ob¬ 
vious,  indeed,  that  such  conduct  involved 
the  destruction  of  Republican  institutions; 
for  the  only  force  which  they  could  call  on 
was  the  army,  and  when  once  the  army  had 
been  called  on — when  once  a  military  body 
had  subdued  the  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple, — nothing  would  remain  but  to  submit, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  dictatorship  of  the 
chief  whom  the  army  should  think  fit  to 
adopt.  But  they  could  obtain  an  immediate 
triumph :  they  could  obtain  a  few  months, 
perhaps  a  few  years,  of  supreme  unresisted 
power ;  and  when  at  last  they  should  have 
to  surrender,  they  might  justly  hope  to  be 
better  treated  by  an  usurping  soldier  than 
by  a  restored  monarch.  They  turned,  there¬ 
fore,  towards  the  armies.  It  was  easy  to 
persuade  the  soldiers,  for,  in  fact,  it  was  true, 
that  the  financial  measures  of  the  Legislature 
had  contributed  to  the  penury  under  which 
they  were  sufiering.  It  was  equally  easy  to 
persuade  them,  for  it  was  also  true,  that  a 
portion  of  the  Lemslature  were  striving  to 
restore  the  monarchy.  As  for  the  Generals, 
Hoche,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Sambre-et- Meuse,  had  been  insulted,  in  the 
Cinq  Cents,  by  a  wanton  imputation  of  em¬ 
bezzlement;  Moreau,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  had  been  kept  inactive 
by  the  want  of  supplies;  Bonaparte  had 
been  threatened  with  impeachment  for  his 
treatment  of  Genoa  and  Venice ;  and  all  were 
furious  at  the  prospect  of  a  restoration,  which 
would  degrade  them  from  what  were  then 
the  highest  positions  in  France — almost  in 
Europe — to  be  the  subjects  of  a  Court,  to 
have  to  solicit  its  favors,  and,  indeed,  to  im¬ 
plore  its  pardon.  Nothing  was  easier  than 
to  apply  a  torch  to  such  materials.  On  the 
first  signal  of  the  Government,  addresses 
from  the  armies  to  the  Directory,  and  from 
one  army  to  another,  poured  in.  The  vio¬ 
lence,  we  may  say  the  ferocity  of  these 
military  state  papers  is  an  amusing  contrast 
to  the  measured  language  of  civil  diplomacy. 
We  extract  as  a  sample  a  portion  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  which  was  forwarded  from  Auguerau’s 
division,  then  forming  a  part  of  the  army  of 
Italy : — 

“Conspirators!  you  wish,  then,  for  war. 
You  shall  have  it;  you  rascals,  you  shall 
have  it.  But  do  you  doubt  the  result? 
What  have  you  to  hope  in  such  a  contest  ? 
You  have,  it  is  true,  on  your  side,  numbers, 
cunning,  and  treachery.  But  you  are  cow¬ 
ards,  and  you  are  defenceless.  We  have 
arms,  and  virtue,  and  courage  ;  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  victory,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  lib- 
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ertj.  And  joa,  the  wretched  instruments 
of  the  crimes  of  your  masters, — you,  who 
hate  us  for  having  protected  your  properties 
and  your  frontiers ; — you,  who  have  reward¬ 
ed  us  with  contempt  and  penury,  tremble! 
From  the  Adige  or  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine  is 
but  a  step; — tremble!  Your  iniquities  are 
recorded,  and  their  punisment  is  on  the  points 
of  our  bayonets.” 

Citisen-Directors !”  said  Baraguy  d’Hil- 
lier’s  divi^n,  “  We  swear  before  you  eternal 
hatred  again^  the  factious,  and  eternal  war 
against  the  Royalists.  Rely  on  our  fidelity 
and  our  seal.  Our  bayonets  will  always 
defend  you  from  all  enemies,  without  or 
within.”  • 

Encouraged  by  these  addresses,  the  Di¬ 
rectory  ventured  on  a  decisive  move.  They 
order^  a  body  of  27,000  men,  a  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Sambre-et- Meuse,  to  march  on 
Paris.  On  the  26  Messidor  (14th  July),  the 
first  column  reached  La  Fert6  Alais,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Paris,  and  therefore 
within  the  circle  from  which  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  excluded  all  regular  troops,  except  when 
expressly  demanded  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Legislature,  of  course,  asked  the  Di¬ 
rectory  for  an  explanation  or  an  excuse,  and 
on  the  22  Thermidor  (9th  of  August)  the 
Directory  made  their  answer.  The  presence 
of  the  troops  within  the  forbidden  circle  was 
attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  officer  in 
command.  His  oraers  were  to  march  from 
the  Rhine  to  Brest;  this  was  the  shortest 
road,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  prohibition.  As  to  the  addresses  from 
the  army,  the  Directory  deplored  them,  but 
deplored  still  more  their  causes.  These, 
they  said,  were  the  want  of  supplies,  the  ar¬ 
rears  of  pay,  the  insolence  of  the  returned 
emigrants,  the  priests,  and  the  journalists, 
and  the  contempt  shown  towards  the  armies 
and  towards  Republican  institutions. 

"  We  trust,”  they  continued,  “  that  we 
shall  save  France  from  the  ruin  with  which 
she  is  threatened,  and  extinguish  the  torches 
of  civil  war,  though  they  are  lighted  by 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  guardians 
of  peace.  But  while  we  are  resolved  to  face 
the  danger,  we  will  not  conceal  iL  We  will 
tear  the  veil  from  the  conspirators  who  are 
determined,  by  fraud  or  by  force,  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Republican  constitution,  and  to 
plunge  France  into  the  horrors  of  a  fresh 
revolution.” 

This  was  a  declaration  of  war.  The  An- 
ciens  threw  on  Tronson  du  Coudray  the  task 
of  drawing  up  the  counter-declaration,  and 
on  the  20ta  of  August  (3  Fructidor),  he  pre¬ 


sented  his  memorable  report,  the  last  inde¬ 
pendent  state  paper  which  was  to  appear  in 
France  for  nearly  seventeen  years. 

*‘We  have  been  fighting,”  it  began,  “for 
liberty  during  eight  years,  and  we  now  seem 
to  be  almost  in  the  arms  of  despotism.  Not 
the  despotism  of  the  throne  which  we  over¬ 
threw  on  the  14th  of  July,  not  the  despotism 
of  the  scaffold  which  disappeared  on  the  9 
Thermidor,  but  the  more  formidable,  because 
the  more  permanent,  despotism  of  the  sword. 
A  political  party  has  called  for  the  assistance 
of  the  army.  Are  they  so  blind  as  to  think 
that  freedom  can  survive  a  military  interfer¬ 
ence  ?  Most  truly  has  the  Constitution  said, 
*  the  duty  of  the  army  is  to  obey — it  cannot 
deliberate.'  Every  military  quality,  in  fact, 
is  incompatible  with  deliberation,  and  even 
with  discussion.  His  ardor,  his  enthusiasm, 
the  habit  of  obeying  the  orders  and  following 
the  example  of  bis  leaders,  the  recklessness 
of  the  camp,  and  the  intoxication  of  success 
— all  unite  to  render  the  soldier  impetuous 
and  unreflecting.  He  is  violent  while  he 
debates,  and  headstrong  as  soon  as  he  has 
decided.  A  few  sentences  from  the  chief 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  adore  con¬ 
vert  him  into  a  blind  but  furious  instrument. 
It  is  thus  that  republics  perish — it  is  thus 
that  he  who  was  only  a  general  in  the  camp 
became  an  emperor  in  the  forum.  It  is  thus 
that  emperor  after  emperor  fell,  and  that  the 
destinies  of  the  civiliz^  world  came  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  result  of  a  mutiny  among  the 
prstorian  cohorts.  Directors,  have  you  ever 
thought  on  the  fall  of  those  who  have  had 
recourse  to  such  assistance  ?  Have  you  ever 
measured  the  interval  between  their  triumph 
and  their  ruin?  We  know  that  you  would 
not  wish  to  survive  the  liberty  of  France — 
we  know  that  you  will  perish  in  its  defence, 
as  we  shall  have  perished  before  you.  But 
how  different  will  be  our  dying  moments! 
We  shall  die  for  a  cause  which  we  have  em¬ 
braced,  well  knowing  its  danger,  and  looking 
on  that  danger  with  calmness.  We  shaU 
quit  life  with  indifference,  because  we  value 
it  only  at  what  it  is  worth,  and  because  we 
know  that  our  names  will  be  honored  by  a 
grateful  posterity.  You  will  feel  that  the 
blood  of  your  fellow-countrymen  has  flowed 
as  well  as  your  own,  that  your  own  hand  has 
lighted  the  conflagration  which  has  destroyed 
you — that  your  names.  Republicans  as  you 
call  yourselves,  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  birth  of  despotism.”* 

The  denunciations  of  Tronson  du  Coudray 


*  Tome  iL  p.  112,  1S4. 
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had  the  usual  fate  of  political  prophecies. 
The  Directors  cared  far  more  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  triumph,  than  for  a  danger  which  they 
probably  thought  remote.  They  put  the 
garrison  of  Pans,  amounting  to  about  10,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Augereau,  the 
general  whose  division  had  joined  in  the  most 
violent  addresses  against  the  Legislature;  they 
placed  as  a  reserve  a  large  portion  of  the 
army  commanded  by  Hoche  on  the  edge  of 
the  constitutional  circle  of  twenty-five  miles, 
and  they  borrowed  from  Hoche  himself 
60,000  francs,  his  wife’s  fortune,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  corrupting  the  1,200  men  who 
formed  the  ordinary  guard  of  the  Legislature. 
Of  these  preparations,  the  two  first  were,  of 
course,  notorious.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
Directory  intended  to  employ  force.  A 
speech  of  Talleyrand’s  was  quoted.  With 
his  usual  perspicacity,  and  his  usual  indif¬ 
ference,  he  said,  “  The  plan  of  attack  is  laid, 
and  must  succeed.  The  Councils  have  only 
one  course  to  take — to  surrender  at  discre¬ 
tion.” 

The  Legislature  seem  now,  for  the  first 
time,  to  have  considered  what  were  their 
means  of  resistance.  Thibaudeau  has  de¬ 
scribed  two  of  the  meetings  at  which -the 
heads  of  the  Opposition  held  councils  of  war. 
They  were  convoked  at  Tronson  du  Cou- 
dray’s.  Among  those  present  were  Simeon, 
the  president  of  the  Cinq  Cents,  and  Lafond 
Ladebat,  president  of  the  Anciens,  Portalis, 
and  Pichegru.  The  imminence  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  admitted.  It  was  certain  that  La 
Reviellere  had  declared  that  the  sword  was 
now  the  only  arbiter ;  it  was  probable  that 
the  day  on  which  the  leading  members  of 
the  Opposition  were  to  be  arrested  was  fixed. 
Portalis  and  Du  Coudray  proposed  to  accuse 
the  three  conspiring  directors  of  high  trea¬ 
son,  to  suspend  them  in  their  functions,  di¬ 
rect  them  to  be  arrested,  and  if  they  resisted, 
declare  them  hort  la  loi.  Thibaudeau  asked 
what  was  their  physical  force  to  execute 
such  purposes.  “The  Guard  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  a  portion  of  the  11th  Regiment,  and 
the  National  Guard,  when  oiganized,”  was 
the  answer.  But  even  the  law  under  which 
the  National  Guard  was  to  be  called  out  had 
not  passed.  In  the  meantime  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  send  out  into  each  of  the  twelve 
arrondissements  of  Paris  twenty-five  men 
from  the  guard  of  the  Legislature,  to  form 
little  military  centres,  round  which  the  anti- 
republican  bourpeome  might  rally.  Picbe- 
gm,  the  soldier  of  the  party,  showed  the 
weakness  of  such  resources,  and  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  meeting  it  was  decided  that  they  had 


no  present  means  of  employing  force,  and 
must  therefore  wait  until  they  were  provided 
with  their  National  Guard.  “We  parted,” 
says  Thibaudeau,  “  as  men  who  were  not  to 
meet  again.  I  could  not  sleep,  and  amused 
myself  by  drawing  a  picture  of  our  situation.” 

“  Our  struggles,’^!  records,  “  are  as  fruitless 
as  those  of  a  sick  man  on  bis  bed.  Ruin  has 
surrounded  us,  and  is  pressing  us  more  and 
more  closely  every  day.  We  speak  boldly 
from  the  Tribune,  but  all  our  courage  is  as¬ 
sumed.  The  Directory  treaty  us  with  the 
contempt  which  is  due  to  weakness  ;  it  knows 
that  immediate  despotism  is  within  its  grasp, 
and  it  cares  not  what  may  follow.  The  leg¬ 
islative  body  will  not  Attack,  it  will  not  resist, 
it  will  lie  down  to  be  trampled  on.  What 
do  I  advise  ?  Nothing.  The  triumph  of 
crime  is  at  hand.  Republicans  have  only  to 
draw  round  them  their  cloaks  and  fall  deco¬ 
rously.” 

Schiller  compares  the  state  of  Brussels, 
during  the  anxious  interval  between  the  entry 
of  Alva  and  the  beginning  of  his  persecution, 
to  that  of  a  man  who  has  just  emptied  a  cup 
of  poison,  and  is  waiting  for  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  its  working.  Such,  too,  was  the 
state  of  Du  Coudray  and  of  his  friends.  An 
enemy  whom  they  could  neither  escape  nor 
resist  was  watching  for  the  most  convenient 
opportunity  to  spring  on  them. 

Barras,  to  whom  La  Reviellere  and  Rew- 
bell  had  entrusted  the  enterprise,  at  first 
proposed  to  act  on  the  16  Fructidor;  but 
this  was  the  2d  of  September, — a  date  as¬ 
sociated  with  too  much  horror  to  be  selected 
for  another  insurrection. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  Directors 
met  as  usual.  At  four,  when  they  rose,  Bar¬ 
ras  took  La  Reviellere  and  Re w  bell  aside, 
and  told  them  that  the  time  was  come,  and 
that  Augereau  had  bis  orders.  The  minis¬ 
ters  were  now  summoned  to  Rewbell’s  apart¬ 
ment  ;  the  three  Directors  joined  them  there ; 
sentinels  were  placed  at  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  to  prevent  egress  or  communication ; 
and  they  waited  the  result. 

At  midnight  Augereau  surrounded  the 
Tuileries  with  his  troops.  The  guard,  partly 
bribed  and  partly  intimidated,  gave  up  their 
posts  without  resistance.  A  detachment  was 
sent  to  seize  the  two  opposing  directors ; 
Barth^lemy  was  taken  in  bed,  Carnot  es¬ 
caped  through  the  garden  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  So  silently  had  all  been  done,  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  many 
of  the  obnoxious  members  went  as  usual  to 
their  respective  halls  in  the  Tuileries,  and 
were  arrested  as  they  entered  the  building ; 
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others,  among  whom  was  Tronson  da  Cou- 
dray,  after  having  been  driven  from  the 
Tuileries  were  seized  in  a  house  in  which 
they  had  met  to  deliberate  and  protest :  all 
were  sent  to  the  Temple.  The  remnant  of 
the  two  legislative  b^ies,  deprived  of  all 
those  to  whom  they  owed  their  vigor,  or 
courage,  or  intelligence,  met  to  ratify  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  night  and  of  the  morning,  to  re¬ 
enact  with  aggravations  the  laws  of  the  3d 
Brumaire,  to  extinguish  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  to  sentence  to  transportation  for 
life  the  two  directors,  Carnot  and  Barth^le- 
my,  all  the  proprietors,  publishers,  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  forty-two  newspapers,  and  more  than 
fifty  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
Legislature,  among  whom  was  of  coarse 
Tronson  Du  Coudray. 

Barthdlemy,  Tnpnson  du  Coudray,  Piche- 
gni,  and  thirteen  others,  as  the  most  import¬ 
ant  victims,  were  sent  otT  the  very  same  eve¬ 
ning  towards  Rochefort  on  their  road  to 
the  tropical  marshes  of  Guiana.  They  were 
carried  in  what  were  called,  and  indeed 
really  were,  eagtt  de  fer ;  that  is  to  say,  carts 
surrounded  by  an  iron  grating  instead  of  a 
tilt,  with  one  small  iron  door  closed  by  a  pad¬ 
lock.  The  journey  lasted  thirteen  days. 
The  prisoners  passed  the  nights  in  the 
frightful  dungeons  which  disgrace  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France.  They  passed  the  days  ex-  ^ 
posed  to  the  brutalities  of  their  escort  and  of 
the  low  revolutionary  populace  of  the  towns, 
to  whose  outrages  they  were  pointed  out  as 
royalists  and  traitors.  Once  Du  Coudray’s 
patience  sdems  to  have  been  worn  out.  It  was 
as  they  were  passing  through  Etamped,  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  a  department  in  which, 
not  two  years  before,  he  had  been  returned 
by  a  triumphal  majority.  “  Yes,”  he  cried  to 
the  crowd  that  was  insulting  him,  **  it  is  I,  it 
b  your  representative,  whom  you  see  in  this 
iron  cage  ;  it  is  I  whom  you  sent  to  defend 
your  rights,  and  it  is  in  my  person  that 
they  are  violated.  They  are  dragging  me  to 
the  place  of  punishment,  untried,  unaccused. 
My  crime  is,  that  I  have  protected  liberty 
and  property,  that  I  have  striven  to  restore 
peace  to  the  country  and  the  soldier  to  his 
family ;  that  1  have  kept  my  oath  to  the 
Constitution.  These  are  the  crimes  for 
which  you  league  with  the  Government  to 
torture  me.” 

The  voyage  lasted  seven  weeks,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  resembled  the  celebrated  mid¬ 
dle  passage  of  the  slave  trade,  except  that 
the  suffenngs  of  the  negroes  were  the  result 
merely  of  the  indifference  of  the  slave  traders 
to  the  misery  of  their  cargo,  those  of  the  de- 


porles  were  intentionally  inflicted.  To  want 
of  space  and  want  of  air  was  added  want 
of  f(^.  By  the  eighth  day  only  three  out  of 
sixteen  were  able  to  stand ;  and  it  is  diflScult, 
when  we  read  the  journal  of  Ramel,  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  any  of  them  reached  Cayenne 
alive. 

The  coast  of  French  Guiana  is  now  among 
the  most  unhealthy  portions  of  the  globe.  It 
is  alluvial,  intersected  by  almost  a  network 
of  sluggish  rivers,  covered  with  rank  vegeta¬ 
tion,  infested  even  beyond  the  average  of 
that  coast  by  the  flying  and  creeping  and 
crawling  pests  of  tropical  jungles,  streams 
and  marshes,  and  enjoys  no  variation  of  sea¬ 
son,  except  that  the  heat  is  accompanied  by 
constant  drought  for  one  half  of  the  year, 
and  by  constant  rain  for  the  other  half. 

The  prison  selected  for  the  exiles  was  the 
fort  of  Sinnamary,  situated  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  town 
of  Cayenne.  It  is  a  solitary  square  wooden 
building,  about  140  yards  each  way,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch.  Before 
it  runs  the  river,  immediately  behind  and  on 
each  side  is  an  impenetrable  forest.  In  the 
court-yard  were  eight  huts,  built  to  serve  ak 
prisons  for  the  negroes.  One  of  them  was 
occupied  by  the  Terrorist  Billaud-Varennes, 
who  had  been  transported  some  months  be¬ 
fore.  The  new  comers  were  distributed  in 
the  seven  that  remained.  Tronson  du  Cou¬ 
dray  had  for  his  companions,  Lafond,  the  ex¬ 
president  of  the  Conseil  des  Anciens,  and 
Barth6lemy,  the  ex-director. 

The  first  who  sank  under  the  climate  was 
General  d«  Murinius.  His  health,  indeed, 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  hardships  of  the 
voyage.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character 
and  family,  whose  crime  was  that  be  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  majority  of  the  Conseils  des  An- 
ciens,  and  was  one  of  its  inspectors.  Tronson 
de  Coudray  pronounced  his  funeral  eulo- 
gium  :  Ramel  tells  us  that  it  drew  tears  from 
the  garrison  and  the  negroes.  A  strong  tes¬ 
timony  to  its  eloquence  was  an  order  from 
Jeannot,  the  governor,  a  nephew  of  Danton’s, 
that  whoever  in  future  tried  to  excite  com¬ 
passion  for  the  deporUt  should  be  instantly 
shot. 

The  next  victim  was  Bourdon  de  TOise  ; 
the  hero  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  to  whose 
courage  and  decision  it  was  owing  that  the 
directors  themselves  were  not  bound  to  the 
plank  of  the  guillotine. 

A  few  days  after  the  fever  of  the  country 
seized  Tronson  du  Coudray.  He  appears  to 
have  borne  his  imprisonment  more  impatient¬ 
ly  than  his  companions.  He  did  not,  says 
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Ramel,  complain  of  his  physical  sufferings, 
but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
inflicted.  The  illegality  and  violence  of  the 
coup  d'etat  affected  him  more  than  its  cru¬ 
elty.  He  was  always  crying  out  for  a  trial 
and  a  judge ;  and,  even  in  his  last  illness, 
was  as  much  irritated  by  th^  injustice  of  his 
treatment  as  he  had  been  on  the  first  night 
that  he  spent  in  the  Temple.  « His  friends, 
however,  persuaded  him  to  apply  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  hospital  of  Cayenne.  The 
governor’s  answer  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
feelings  and  language  of  the  Revolutionary 
proconsuls  that  we  insert  it  verbatim  : — 


[June, 

Je  ne  sais  pourquoi  ces  messieurs  ne  ces- 
sent  de  m’importuner.  11s  doivent  savoir 
qu’ils  n’ont  pas  4t^  envoy^s  k  Sinnamary 
pour  vivre  etemellement.” 

He  died  on  the  27th  of  May,  1798,  six 
months  after  his  arrival  at  Sinnamary,  about 
seventeen  months  before  the  base  despotism 
of  the  Directory  made  way  for  the  glorious 
despotism  of  the  Consulate.  When  that 
event  recalled  the  exiles  from  Sinnamary,  only 
two  were  found  there  ; — Barbe-Marbois  and 
Lafond-Ladebat.  Eight  had  escaped  almost 
miraculously  in  an  open  boat ;  the  rest  bad  died . 


G  ALILEO. 

SEE  PLATE. 


The  great  Astronomer,  Galileo,  with  whose 
portrait  this  number  of  the  Eclectic  Maga¬ 
zine  is  embellished,  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1564.  He  was  the  son  of  Vincent  Galileo, 
a  Florentine  nobleman  of  talent  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  His  dislike  to  the  medical  profession, 
for  which  he  was  designed,  was  so  great, 
that  his  father  allowed  him  to  desist  from  pre¬ 
paring  for  it,  and  to  study  the  mathematics. 
So  rapidly  did  he  make  proficiency  in  this 
his  favorite  science,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  he  was  appointed  mathematical  profes¬ 
sor  at  Pisa.  His  dissent  from  the  Aristotle- 
lian  philosophy,  however,  raised  him  so  many 
enemies,  that,  in  1592,  he  resigned  the  chair 
at  Pisa,  and  accepted  the  professorship  at 
Padua,  in  which  he  continued  for  eighteen 
years.  Cosmo  III.  at  last  invited  him  back 
to  Pisa,  and  soon  after  called  him  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  with  the  title  of  principal  Mathemati¬ 
cian  to  the  Grand  Duke.  In  1609,  Galileo 
was  informed  of  the  invention  of  the  Teles¬ 
cope,  and  he  immediately  constructed  one 
for  himself,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  heavens.  With  this  instrument  he 
discovered  four  satelites  of  Jupiter,  the 

£  bases  of  Venus,  the  starry  nature  of  the 
lilky-way,  the  bills  and  vallies  of  the  Moon, 
and  the  spots  on  the  Solar  disk,  from  the 
moUon  of  which  he  inferred  the  rotation  of 
the  sun.  Th^  result  of  his  discoveries  was, 
to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  the  Coper- 
nican  system  ;  and  the  consequence  of  this 
conviction  was,  that  he  was  twice  persecut¬ 
ed  by  the  Inquisition,  in  1615  and  in  1633, 
on  a  charge  of  heresy.  On  both  occasions 


he  was  compelled  to  abjure  the  system  of 
Copernicus ;  in  the  last  instance,  after  having 
repeated  the  abjuration,  he  is  said  to  have 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  earth,  and  said,  in  a 
low  tone,  “  it  moves  nevertheless.”  Galileo 
was  blind  for  about  three  years  before  his 
death.  He  died  January  8th  1642,  an  exile 
from  bis  native  city,  persecuted,  blind  and 
pennyless.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  on 
the  day  of  Michael  Angelo’s  death  ;  and  on 
the  day  of  bis  death  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
bora,  a  remarkable  coincidence.  Galileo’s 
tomb  is  in  the  Church  of  St.  Croce  in  Flor¬ 
ence.  The  monument  is  surmounted  by  two 
figures,  one  representing  Geometry,  and  the 
other  Astronomy,  emblematic  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  science  in  which  the  philosopher 
particularly  excelled.  He  owes  his  pile  of 
sculptured  marble  to  the  munificence  of  a 
private  family.  The  present  Grand  Duke 
Leopold  has  built  a  special  tribune  or  bail 
in  honor  of  Galileo,  the  inventor  of  the  Teles¬ 
cope,  as  is  alleged,  the  discoverer  of  the  im¬ 
mobility  of  the  sun,  and  the  movements  of 
the  planets  round  it.  In  the  centre  of  this 
hall  there  is  a  statue  of  Galileo.  The  walls 
are  lined  with  rich  marbles,  and  the  ceiling 
contfuns  pictorial  representations  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  of  his  life ;  while  the  instruments 
with  which  he  made  his  researches  and  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  the  manuscripts  of  himself  and 
his  pupils,  have  been  collected  with  great 
assiduity,  to  be  all  preserved  in  this  tribune 
hall,  for  the  inspection  of  the  scientific  and 
curious  in  matters  of  antiquity. 
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Accordiko  to  the  Tuscan  chroniclers  of 
the  middle  ages,  a  street  quarrel  in  the  little 
citj  of  Pistoia  engendered  two  factions, 
whose  animosity  soon  inrolved  the  whole 
population  of  that  important  place,  both  no¬ 
ble  and  plebeian.  One  party  expelled  the 
other.  The  exiles  dispersed  themselves  in 
the  neighboring  cities;  half  Tuscany  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Whites,  half  that  of  the 
Blacks.  From  Tuscany  the  feud  spread 
over  the  rest  of  Italy,  becoming  incorporated 
in  the  greater  contest  between  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines ;  and  the  party  names  and  ban¬ 
ners  of  an '  insigni&cant  provincial  dispute 
were  adopted  in  the  mighty  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  Sceptre  and  the  Crosier,  between 
civil  order  and  theocratic  anarchy. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  recurred  in 
European  history,  when  the  republic  of  Ge¬ 
neva  accomplished  a  little  cycle  of  its  habit¬ 
ual  revolutions  between  1760  and  1782. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Calvin  it  has  been  the 
destiny  of  that  city  to  act,  indirectly,  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  not  only  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  statistical  importance,  but 
far  beyond  what  the  mere  intelligence  and 
energy  of  its  citizens,  great  as  they  are, 
would  seem  entitled  to  ensure  it.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  age  of  religious  discord : — 


‘  What  though  their  native  kennel  be  but  small, 
Bounded  betwixt  a  puddle  and  a  wall, 

Yet  their  victorious  colonies  are  sent 

Where  the  North  Ocean  girds  the  continent;” — 

and  once  more,  in  the  age  of  civil  contro¬ 
versies,  the  quarrels  of  Geneva  contrived  to 
embrace  Europe.  Voltaire  alternately  irri¬ 
tated  and  affected  to  moderate  them :  Rous¬ 
seau  set  forth  their  polemics  in  pamphlets, 
destined  to  become  the  political  manuals  of 
the  regenerators  of  the  world.  Their  succes¬ 
sive  bands  of  fuorutcUi,  political  exiles  from 
home  or  adventurers  in  search  of  political 

*  Mimoirei  et  Correipomianee  de  Mallet  du  Pan, 
pour  tervir  i  rhistoire  de  la  RivoltUion  Franfaite. 
Kecueillis  et  mis  en  ordre  par  A.  Satocs.  2  vola 
8va  Paris:  1851. 


fortune  abroad,  were  doomed  to  appear  in 
many  part  on  greater  stages.  Necker  and 
his  daughter,  Clavidre,  Dumont,  and  many 
more,  took  part  in  the  French  Revolution: 
Delolme  enlightened  England  by  expound¬ 
ing  the  conventional  theory  of  her  constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  hrst  time  in  a  readable  shape ; 
while  his  neighbor  Marat  of  Neufchatel  was 
trying  his  “prentice  hand”  in  the  Wilkite 
controversy.  Gallatin  achieved  the  fame  of 
a  statesman  in  America ;  Divemois  pressed 
political  economy  and  statistic’s  into  Pitt’s 
service,  and  irrefragably  demonstrated  the 
overthrow  of  French  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment  by  financial  exhaustion, — a  demonstra¬ 
tion  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  repeat 
on  every  successive  crisis ;  and  Mallet  du  Pan 
brought  to  the  cause  of  Royalism  a  disposi¬ 
tion  predisposed  to  reactionary  views,  as 
well  as  an  intellect  sharpened  to  uncommon 
acuteness  in  political  matters,  by  the  strug¬ 
gles  between  “negatives”  and  “representa¬ 
tives,”  “bourgeois”  and  “ natifs,”  in  which 
his  youth  had  been  involved,  and  in  which, 
like  most  ardent  politicians,  he  had  originally 
taken  the  democratic  side. 

The  fate  of  this  eminent  “  publicist,”  whose 
name  was  once  widely  known  both  by  the 
report  of  friends  and  enemies,  has  been  no 
uncommon  one.  Endowed  with  striking 
powers  of  appreciating  men  and  events,  with 
much  eloquence  and  a  popular  style,  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  political 
writer;  and  his  opportunities  of  acquiring 
the  necessary  knowledge  were  singularly  fa¬ 
vorable.  But  he  was  a  journalist,  by  neces¬ 
sity  as  well  as  choice.  He  had  to  earn  the 
bread  of  the  day  by  working  the  political 
vein  of  the  day.  The  truths  which  he  wished 
to  teach  were  to  be  enforced  by  endless  rep¬ 
etition,  by  argument  and  illustration  of  a 
temporary  character ;  by  statements  of  fact 
often  hazarded  on  imperfect  evidence,  and 
liable  to  be  modified  by  the  next  day’s  in¬ 
formation.  And  when  he  came  to  systema¬ 
tise  his  thoughts  in  works  of  greater  length, 
as  in  the  “  Considerations  sur  la  Revolution,” 
which  form  his  chief  title  to  literary  fame,  it 
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maj  be  said  with  .truth,  energetic  as  that 
performance  unquestionably  is,  that  the 
thougiits  of  the  practised  journalist  did  not 
gain  by  being  thus  served  up  second-hand 
in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  almost  as  tem¬ 
porary  in  its  interest,  and  yet  less  stamped 
with  the  fervid  impress  of  strictly  contem¬ 
porary  writing. 

Moreover,  he  had  the  disadvantage  of 
being  all  his  life  on  the  unpopular  side ;  a 
disadvantage  which  none  can  estimate  but 
those  who  have  struggled  manfully  in  the 
same  obscure  and  unprofitable  game.  He 
set  himself  at  work  to  write  down  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  long  before  the  hopeful,  the  ardent, 
and  the  popularity-seeking  classes  had  left 
oflf  crying  it  up.  Men  coiUd  not  bear  to  see 
their  illusions  dispelled,  one  by  one ;  their 
boasted  principles  exposed  as  hollow  forms; 
their  party  favorites  detected,  and  exposed 
to  general  contempt.  The  peculiarly  painful 
character  of  such  writing  is,  that  it  inflicts  a 
constant  wound  on  the  personal  vanity  of  the 
reader;  who  is  conscious  of  having  staked 
his  own -self-complacency,  perhaps  his  little 
private  share  of  reputation  for  judgment,  on 
the  success  of  that  which  has  failed,  the 
truth  of  that  which  has  been  demonstrated 
untrue.  Prophets  of  evil,  in  revolutionary 
times,  are  not  more  popular  now  than  they 
were  in  Troy  or  Samaria :  and,  hard  as  the 
doom  may  seem,  their  unpopularity  rather 
increases  than  diminishes  with  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  their  predictions. 

And  it  was  the  peculiar  fate  of  Mallet  to 
undergo  twice  over  this  peculiar  discipline 
of  adverse  fortune.  He  had  to  undertake 
again,  to  the  banished  Royalists  of  France 
and  the  leaders  and  statesmen  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  coalition,  the  duties  of  an  unwelcome 
monitor,  after  having  performed  them  to  the 
Parisian  public.  His  far-sightedness  was 
again  to  shame  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  those 
he  addressed.  He  had  to  point  out  the  hol¬ 
lowness  of  their  hopes,  the  mistaken  bases  of 
their  estimates,  the  weakness  of  their  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  combinations,  the  inveterate 
ignorance  under  which  they  labored  of  the 
instincts  and  sentiments  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  everywhere,  but  in  France  espe¬ 
cially — an  ignorance  almost  as  characteristic 
of  professed  politicians  in  1852  as  it  was  in 
1792.  Undoubtedly  the  monotony  of  this 
atr^  of  thought — the  tone  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  also,  incident  to  a  life  of  failures  and 
personal  privations — in  some  degree  affected 
the  value,  as  well  as  the  success,  of  his  judg¬ 
ments.  He  could  not  prophesy  good,  for  he 
saw  it  nowhere.  He  had  no  l^lief  in  any 
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material  or  moral  progress  going  on  under 
those  external  fluctuations  of  the  tempest  on 
which  his  experienced  eye  was  fixed.  He 
saw  no  signs  of  salvation  in  any  quarter, 
and  did  not  even  calculate  on  the  breaking 
down  under  its  own  weight  of  the  enormous 
power  against  which  he  strove ;  and  died  a 
skeptic  as  to  the  resurrection,  not  of  France 
only,  but  of  Europe. 

Mallet  du  Pan  sank,  therefore,  not  unna¬ 
turally,  into  the  category  of  the  many  ob¬ 
scure  writers  of  the  first  Revolution :  writers 
of  whom  numbers  would  have  achieved  a 
high  place  in  times  of  less  redundant  politi¬ 
cal  intelligence.  For  although  the  general 
character  of  newspaper  writmg  may  have 
improved  since  then,  no  one  can  read  these 
pages  and  deny  that  the  best  journalists  of 
that  age  were  as  fully  equal  to  those  of  our 
own  in  high  political  intelligence,  as  the  for¬ 
gotten  periodicals  of  Camille  Desmoulins, 
Peltier,  and  others,  show  them  to  have  been 
equal  in  point  of  wit  and  pungency. 

But  for  public  writers  of  this  order  there 
is  sometimes  a  second  period  of  posthumous 
life ;  when  the  generation  in  which  they  la¬ 
bored  is  at  rest,  and  a  new  one  in  the  field, 
to  repeat  the  deeds  and  experience  anew  the 
passions  of  its  fathers.  For  then,  if  any  lit¬ 
erary  accident  happens  to  bring  them  again 
to  the  light,  their  voices  comes  to  us  like 
warnings  from  the  dead,  the  sentence  of 
judges  whose  impartiality  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  The  sentiments  and  very  expressions 
of  Mallet,  formed  on  the  circumstances  of 
bis  times,  are  often  applicable,  with  startling 
accuracy,  to  our  own.  What  was  temporary 
in  his  judgments  has  passed  away:  the  per¬ 
manent  remains.  Manet  liber,  homines  pra- 
terierunt.  He  reappears  in  these  Memoirs 
almost  as  a  visitor  from  a  strange  country, 
the  “  Espion”  of  the  last  century  comment¬ 
ing  on  our  affairs,  on  the  errors  which  lead 
us  astray,  the  subtle  motives  which  direct  us, 
and  the  principles  which  govern  the  march 
of  society  through  the  yet  unthreaded  maze 
of  revolution.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this 
characteristic,  as  well  as  the  authentic  dis¬ 
closures  which  they  contain  respecting  one 
or  two  important  points  in  history,  that  these 
Memoirs  have  excited  so  much  interest  in 
France,  where  notwithstanding  the  infinitely 
smaller  importance  of  the  principal  person¬ 
age,  they  have  almost  divided  public  atten¬ 
tion  with  the  correspondence  of  Mirabeau 
and  Lamarck  ;  and  they  are  already,  we  ob¬ 
serve,  translated  for  English  readers. 

Mallet  du  Pan  was  the  son  of  a  pasteur 
in  one  of  the  country  villages  appertaining  to 
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Genera ;  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  Syn< 
die,  belonging  to  one  of  the  families  from 
which  the  magistracy  was  commonly  recruit¬ 
ed.  He  was  bom  in  1749.  His  debut  in 
political  life  was  by  a  pamphlet  (1771)  con¬ 
taining  a  smart  attack  on  the  aristocracy  and 
bcurpeo'uie  on  behalf  of  the  **  natifs,”  the 
third,  or  Radical  party  of  the  day,  who  were 
just  then  hard  pressed  by  the  united  force 
of  their  antagonists  under  a  temporary  coa¬ 
lition.  This  production  brought  him  into 
familiarity  with  Voltaire,  who  took  so  mis¬ 
chievous  a  part  in  the  contentions  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  Republic,  his  noisy  neighbor.  He  re¬ 
commended  the  young  Genevese  for  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  at  Hesse  Cassel.  This  project 
did  not  answer,  and  Mallet  returned  to  his 
native  city,  married  in  1773,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  literary  life.  In  1775  he  fell  in 
with  the  erratic  journalist  Linguet,  a  well- 
known  name  in  its  day,  now  forgotten,  and 
belonging  to  as  restless  and  paradoxical  a 
brain  as  was  ever  arrested  in  the  middle  of 
its  workings  by  the  blow  of  the  guillotine. 
He  took  part  with  Linguet  in  some  of  his 
quarrels,  became  his  assistant  in  his  journal, 
the  **  Annales  Politiques  et  Litt^raires,” 
which  was  alternately  published  at  London, 
Brussels,  Geneva,  and  Paris,  as  its  editor 
made  each  place  in  turn  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
When  Linguet  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  in 
1779,  Mallet  continued  the  Annales”  at 
Geneva,  in  a  new  series ;  and  it  was  while 
looking  about  for  correspondents  on  English 
politics  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
countryman  by  descent,  Samuel  Romily, 
which  ended  in  an  established  friendship. 
The  connexion  between  Mallet  and  Linguet 
broke  off  in  1783,  when  the  latter  left  the 
Bastille,  and  reclaimed,  with  no  small  acer¬ 
bity  towards  bis  lieutenant,  the  proprietor¬ 
ship  and  title  of  his  newspaper.  Mallet  then 
started  (March,  1783)  his  own  “Momoires 
Historiques,  Politiques,  et  Litt^raires  sur 
r^tat  present  de  I’Europe,”  with  the  charac¬ 
teristic  motto,  “  Nec  temere,  nec  timidi.” 

In  fact.  Mallet  had  already  acquired  from 
his  experience  of  Genevese  political  life,  and 
from  association  with  the  caustic  Linguet, 
that  bent  towards  distrust  of  innovation,  and 
opposition  to  hasty  generalizations,  which 
characterized  through  life  his  steady  and 
unbending  temperament.  In  the  maddest 
of  all  political  decenniums  (1780,  1790),  he 
clung  with  tenacity  to  those  opinions  which 
in  such  eras  are  commonly  called  “  obstruc¬ 
tive,”  and  applied  himself  doggedly  to  the 
task  of  disabusing  the  age  of  its  gay  delu¬ 
sions,  throwing  cold  water  on  its  hopes,  and 


exposing  the  fallacies  of  its  favorite  prophets. 
He  expressed  his  distrust  of  the  American 
experiment  even  at  the  moment  of  its  triumph, 
and  bis  confidence  in  the  unimpaired  re¬ 
sources  of  England :  he  had  little  respect  for 
the  reforms  of  Joseph,  or  the  tolerance  of  the 
Encyclopedists;  and  no  belief  whatever  in 
the  “  gospel  of  Rousseau.”  His  journal  waa 
full  of  shrewd  common  sense  on  all  these 
subjects,  and  no  doubt  his  skepticism,  like 
most  skepticism,  has  been  in  general  justified 
by  the  event :  but  the  world  went  on  in  its 
career  of  change  notwithstanding :  and  those 
who  partake  in  an  unusual  impulse,  but  see 
its  extravagance,  and  do  their  best  to  mo¬ 
derate  and  turn  it  into  the  best  directions, 
are  assuredly  happier  in  their  vocation,  and 
perhaps  at  the  bottom  wiser,  notwithstanding 
the  many  errors  into  which  they  must  fall  on 
their  road,  than  those  who  simply  oppose  it. 
In  one  respect,  however,  the  **  Annales  ”  had 
singularly  improved  under  Mallet’s  superin¬ 
tendence.  There  was  a  point  of  honor  as  to 
veracity,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  justice  and  re¬ 
solution  in  judging  of  men,  which  never  for¬ 
sook  him  in  all  his  diversified  career.  For 
example,  when  he  was  called  on  by  many  of 
his  readers  to  follow  the  line  of  bis  predeces¬ 
sor  Linguet,  and  hold  up  to  execration  the 
memory  of  Voltaire,  he  not  only  refused, 
but  replied  by  one  of  the  most  just  and  acute 
appreciations  of  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil 
qualities  of  the  deceased  philosopher  which 
can  be  found  in  the  controversial  literature 
of  that  day  {Mimoire*,  vol.  i.  cb.  2).  Mal¬ 
let’s  theory  respecting  Voltaire  always  was, 
that  in  his  latter  days  he  was  rather  the  in¬ 
strument  of  the  Encyclopedists  than  their 
master. 

In  1782,  the  long  dissensions  of  Geneva 
came  to  the  ordinary  end  of  such  troubles  in 
small  Stales.  The  temporary  triumph  of 
the  ultra-popular  party  roused  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  its  neighbors ;  and  was  followed  by 
the  entry  of  a  body  of  Sardinian  troops  (un¬ 
der  a  Count  della  Marmora,  an  ominous  name 
in  the  annals  of  civic  liberalism)  cooperating 
with  the  French  and  Swiss  in  an  "amicable 
intervention.”  There  had  been,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  much  talk  of  Saguntum  and  Nu- 
mantia  in  democratic  circles  both  in  and  out  of 
Geneva  ;  and  much  indignation  was  bestowed 
on  the  magistrates  who  surrendered  the  little 
ramparts  to  the  forces  of  three  military  States, 
and  on  the  "  publicists  ”  who  maintained 
the  necessity  of  such  base  submission.  Mal¬ 
let  du  Pan  had  his  share  of  these  reproach¬ 
es  ;  but  on  him  they  fell  comparatively 
harmless,  as  he  had  always  predicted  the 
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end  of  the  democratic  regeneration  of  Ge> 
nera.  "  Vingt  nations  heureuses,”  he  said, 

*  ont  re;  a  des  chaines  en  cherchant  un  gouv- 
ernement  parfait,  et  pas  une  seule  ne  I’a 
troav6.”  Nevertheless,  his  old-fashioned  pa¬ 
triotism  recoiled  alike  from  military  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  violence  of  the  beaten  party 
and  their  foreign  associates.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  little  conformity  of  his  sentiments 
with  the  popular  tone,  he  had  attained  an 
established  reputation  as  a  public  writer.  His 
journal  was  translated  at  Florence,  and  pi¬ 
rated  at  Brussells  and  in  Switzerland.  He 
now  accepted  an  engagement  with  Panck- 
oucke,  the  eminent  Paris  bookseller,  to  con¬ 
duct  the  political  division  of  the  “  Mercure 
de  France:”  and  established  himself  accord¬ 
ingly  at  Paris  in  1784.  His  salary  was  to  be 
7,200  livres  a  year  as  chief  political  writer, 
and  1,200  in  addition  for  occasional  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  literary  part  of  the  journal. 

It  is  obvious  how  often  the  unavoidable 
conditions  of  the  editorship  of  a  government 
newspaper  roust  have  clashed  with  the  self- 
relying  and  independent  tone  of  Mallet’s 
character.  A  remarkable  occasion  soon  put 
his  courage  to  the  proof.  In  1787,  the 
French  foreign  department  was  encouraging, 
for  its  own  purposes,  the  democratic  party 
in  Holland.  Mallet  absolutety  refused  to 
insert  in  the  “  Moniteur”  some  of  the  official 
fictions  which  arrived  from  “  our  correspond¬ 
ent  at  the  Hague.”  He  wrote  boldly  to  De 
Montmorin,  the  foreign  minister,  to  justify 
his  non-compliance :  and  Montmorin,  a  man 
of  good  intentions  and  yielding  character, 
submitted  to  the  refusal.  This  minister  treat¬ 
ed  Mallet  with  confidence  and  friendship : 
and  defended  him  at  a  later  time  from 
an  attempt  which  was  made  to  oust  him 
from  the  “  Mercure”  as  an  “  Anglomane,” 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Mirabeau.  He 
seems  to  have  acquired,  not  only  respect,  but 
even  liberty,  in  the  conduct  of  a  government 
newspaper,  by  downright  resolution  not  to 
be  dictated  to. 

“  I  lived  six  years” (hesays  in  1790,  defending 
himself  from  imputations  of  subserviency),  “under 
the  old  Government;  and  if  I  did  not  lose  my 
establishment, — if  the  Bastille  did  not  enclose 
me, — I  owe  it  to  the  attitude  which  I  have 
always  maintained  towards  power,  and  to  the 
offer  of  my  resignation  a  hundred  times  repeated. 
One  of  the  ministers  of  that  time  is  still  in  the 
Government;  his  evidence  will  not  be  suspected. 
The  censors  who  surrounded  me,  and  whose 
number  had  been  tripled  for  my  sake,  they  can 
render  an  account  of  the  kind  of  favor  I  enjoyed. 
Resolved  to  lose  all  rather  than  sacrifice  my  in¬ 
dependence,  I  declared  on  several  occanons  to 


several  ministers,  that  they  might  suppress  every 
line  I  wrote,  but  that  they  would  never  compel 
me  to  pen  an  eulogy  or  a  sentiment  contrary  to 
my  conscience.” — (Mimoiret,  vol.  i.  p.  222.] 

The  charge  of  “Anglomanie,”  so  generally 
made  against  the  party  with  which  Mallet 
subsequently  allied  himself  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  was,  in  one  sense  only,  a  well-founded 
one  as  regards  himself;  for  undoubtedly 
Mallet,  as  a  writer  on  practical  politics,  was 
driven  constantly  back,  for  parallels,  warn¬ 
ings,  and  instances,  on  the  example  of  the 
only  great  European  State  in  which  good 
order  and  free  government  were  united. 
There  was,  however,  something  even  ultra- 
English  in  the  strong  part  which  his  journal 
took  in  favor  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  offer  his  pages  to  that  statesman 
and  his  friends,  as  a  means  of  serving  their 
cause  with  the  continental  public.  We  con¬ 
fess  that  we  feel  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  spirit  of  opposition  to  prevailing  sympa¬ 
thies,  when  carried  to  such  an  excess  as 
this.  Many  an  Englishman  might  side  with 
Hastings,  even  at  the  outset  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  him,  from  party  predilections, 
from  a  sentiment  of  fair  play  as  between  him 
and  his  accusers,  from  the  feelings  under 
which  an  old  Roman  might  have  stood  up 
for  a  proconsul  who  hf^  trampled  on  a 
dozen  kings,  and  added  a  province  to  Rome. 
But  to  a  foreigner,  we  should  have  thought 
the  question  must  then  have  appeared  as  an 
issue  simply  raised  between  the  oppressed 
and  the  oppressor. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  found 
Mallet,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  a  state  of 
general  doubt  and  discouragement.  If  he 
cherished  all  his  old  antipathy  for  the  move¬ 
ment  party,  he,  nevertheless,  disliked  and 
distrusted  the  Court  and  its  agents.  Nor 
did  he  believe,  Anglomane  as  he  was  held, 
in  salvation  through  the  British  Constitution. 
His  views  appear  rather  to  have  been  in 
favor  of  intr^ucing  some  part  of  its  princi¬ 
ples  only,  and  uniting  them  to  the  existing 
forms  of  the  F rench  monarchy ;  but  be  was 
always  clearer  and  more  conclusive  on  the 
negative  than  the  affirmative  side.  In  1789, 
the  abolition  of  the  censorship  left  him  free 
to  follow  his  own  course:  and  on  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Bastille,  he  broke  finally 
and  completely  with  the  revolutionary  party. 
Henceforward  the  “  Mercure,”  in  the  bands 
of  the  bewildered  Panckoucke,  freed  from 
ministerial  leading-strings,  but  tottering  in 
all  the  helplessness  of  freedom,  exhibited  for 
a  time  odd  and  contradictory  movements. 
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The  literary  part  of  the  journal,  under 
Laharpe  and  Cbamfort,  was  as  rerolutionary 
as  Mallet’s  division  was  conservative.  Poli¬ 
tics,  however,  carried  the  day;  and  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  devoted  to  them  daily  en¬ 
croached  in  space  as  well  as  interest  on  the 
other.  It  became  the  leading  organ  of 
those  Conservatives  who  were  not  abso¬ 
lutely  identified  with  the  Court  party  ;  and 
rose  in  1790-91  to  the  then  almost  unpre¬ 
cedented  circulation  of  13,000  copies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Sayous — we  have  seen  it  es¬ 
timated  at  20,000.  Either  a  very  large 
number,  in  days  when  it  is  said  that  200  or 
800  *'  abounds”  were  sufficient  to  support  a 
newspaper. 

The  party  to  which  Mallet  became  more 
peculiarly  attached  was  that  of  the  “Consti¬ 
tutionalists  not  those  so  called  in  1791 
(Bamave  and  his  followers),  but  that  earlier 
section  who  were  afterwards  designated  as 
“  Monarchiens represented  in  history,  now 
that  personages  are  better  remembered  than 
distinctions  of  abstract  principle,  by  the 
names  of  Mounier,  Lally  Tolendal,  and 
Malonet;  with  whom  were  privately  com¬ 
bined  Montmorin  and  the  others  whom  the 
populace  knew  by  the  pleasant  title  of  the 
“  Comitd  Autrichien.”  Theoretically,  they 
upheld  the  principle  of  the  three  powers; 
and  their  upper  chamber,  the  grand  difficulty 
of  balanc^  Constitutionalism,  was  to  be 
composed  of  members  partly  elected  by  the 
no6/e«se,  partly  by  the  cleiwy,  and  partly 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  We  mention  this, 
not  to  point  out  for  particular  admiration 
this  project  of  a  Senate,  devised  by  Mou¬ 
nier, — though  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  invent  another  equally  calculated,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  at  once  to  reconcile  existing  in¬ 
terests,  and  to  answer  the  requiremenu  of 
the  public  service,  had  it  been  pmsible  to 
stop  short  at  that  particular  crisis  of  the 
Revolution, — but  as  indicating  the  ‘ulti¬ 
matum’  of  Mallet  and  his  friends  in  political 
views ;  for  he  was  no  changeling.  But  he 
was  little  addicted  to  discussions  on  forms  of 
government.  The  great  difference  between 
him  and  his  contemporary  journalists  seems 
to  us  mainly  this,  that  he  recurs  so  little — 
perhaps  too  little,  under  the  circumstances, — 
to  theory,  and  says  so  little  of  political 
forms.  For  him,  a  Swiss  of  twenty  years’ 
education  in  the  real,  however  limited,  arena 
of  Genevese  controversies,  such  speculations 
had  little  attraction.  He  turned  from  them 
readily  to  attack  the  particular  errors,  vio¬ 
lences,  and  extravagances  of  the  hour,  to 
recall  men  to  a  sense  of  personal  moderation 


and  justice,  and  to  instil  a  few  sound,  but 
generally  negative  doctrines.  Nevertheless, 
when  be  did  pronounce  himself,  it  was  uni¬ 
formly  in  favor  of  "  mixed  government ;”  and 
bis  experience  taught  him  to  find  the  main 
argument  for  it  in  an  hypothesis  which  is 
often  made  by  more  speculative  writers  the 
basis  of  reasonings  against  it — the  relaxed 
political  morals,  the  degeneracy  (for  such 
he  deemed  it)  of  our  age — with  which  he 
thought  nothing  but  a  system  of  checks  and 
compromises  would  really  suit. 

The  partial  supremacy  of  this  faction  of 
public  men  in  the  Legislature  lasted  about 
two  months,  August  and  September,  1789. 
It  fell  when  the  populace  invaded  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  not  less  under  the  distrust  of  the 
majority  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  than  un¬ 
der  the  violence  of  the  people  itself.  Of  the 
leading  triumvirate,  Malouet  alone  remained 
at  Paris,  and  became  thenceforward  closely 
connected  with  Mallet  in  friendship  as  well  as 
public  opinion.  But  the  silenced  faction 
fell  back  by  degrees  into  the  mass  of  the 
“  Droite,”  and  so  did  the  “  Mercure  ”  ;  it  be¬ 
came  less  a  Monarchien,  and  more  generally  a 
Royalist  paper  ;  and  so  continued  during  the 
year  1791,  when  indeed  the  imminent  danger 
of  Royalty  itself  left  comparatively  little 
room  for  subdivision  among  the  mass  of  its 
sadly  diminished  supporters,  although  the 
leaders  remained  as  irreconcilably  split  into 
factions  as  ever. 

Wearisome  and  discouraging  were  the 
labors  of  its  editor,  in  struggling  against  the 
continuous  torrent  of  popular  hostility.  But 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  undergo  than  such  ordinary  misfor¬ 
tunes,  or  to  encounter  only  the  common  perils 
and  annoyances  of  newspaper  controversy. 
Very  different  from  these  are  the  trials  of 
conservative  journalists  in  times  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  mouth-piece  of  the  “  Comity  Autri- 
chien  ”  was  peculiarly  marked  out  for  the 
enmity  of  rival  writers,— of  Brissot,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
populace,  who  had  not  only  pens  but  pikes 
at  their  disposal.  For  two  years,  the  records 
of  Mallet's  life  are  those  of  constant  personal 
danger ;  hair-breadth  escapes  from  patriotic 
vengeance.  Now,  it  is  a  visit  from  “  quatre 
furieux,”  who  come  to  show  him  their  pistols, 
and  threaten  him  with  death  if  he  should 
dare  to  write  in  favor  of  Moumier’s  “  Opinion 
on  the  Veto,”  threats  which  be  answered  by 
supporting  the  opinion  in  question  in  his  next 
Number.  Now,  a  more  solemn  and  method¬ 
ical  deputation  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  strangers, 
the  redoubtable  Fournier  I’Am^ricain  at  their 
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bead  ;  who  come  to  tender  him  fraternal  ad- 
Ttce  to  change  his  style,  and  conform  to 
patriotic  doctrines.  Now  again,  a  domiciliary 
visit  from  the  Commissary  of  the  Section, 
occupying  his  house  with  soldiers,  seizing 
and  transcribing  his  papers,  and  leaving  them 
under  seal  and  guarded  by  two  fusiliers. 
There  was  hardly  an  iuitute  or  popular  move¬ 
ment,  in  which  his  family  might  not  bear  his 
name  mingled  with  those  of  which  the  sac- 
riBce  was  demanded  ;  hardly  a  week  that  did 
not  usher  from  the  press  some  incitement  to 
his  assassination.  “  Mallet-Pendu  ”  was  too 
tempting  an  anagram  of  “  Mallet-Dupan  ”  to 
escape  the  facetious  “  Procureur-General 
de  la  Lanteme,”  Camille  Desmoulins.  The 
following  epigram,  nut  the  least  significant 
among  a  thousand  similar  ones,  we  have  read 
in  some  newspaper  of  the  time  of  Mirabeau’s 
last  illness : — 

Grand  Dicu  !  de  tes  decrets  je  suia  dpouvantd ; 

Honorg  Mirabeau  dans  des  tourmens  expire : 

Et  Mallet  vit,  et  Duroeoy  respire, 

£t  Maury  creve  de  santi  ! 

Durosoy  was  guillotined.  Maury  escaped 
by  feats  of  reckless  bravery  and  presence  of 
mind.  Mallet  was  saved,  in  all  probability, 
only  by  the  destiny  which  removed  him  from 
Paris  at  the  time  of  greatest  danger. 

**  La  fille  de  Mallet  du  Pan,  expliquant  un  jour 
i  an  ami  la  vivacity  de  ses  opinions,  par  celle  du 
sonvenir  qu'elie  avait  garde  de  cea  temps,  lai  6cri- 
vait : — ^  Comprenez-vous  mon  enfance  pass^e  aux 
premieres  horreurs  de  la  Revolution  7  Les  aoir^ 
silencieuses  ou,  assise  it  cold  de  ma  mere  sur 
une  petite  chaise,  chaque  coup  de  marteau  frappd 
i  la  porte  roe  causait  une  emotion,  pensant  qu'il 
annon^ait  mon  p^re,  dont  I'attente  4tait  accom- 
pagn^  chaqiie  jour  de  la  crainte  de  le  voir  ramend 
assassind !  Ma  mdre  ne  disait  rien,  et  moi  non 
plus ;  mais  quoiqne  fort  jeune,  je  ddvinais  et  je 
partageais  toutes  ces  impressions.  Puis  cette 
affreuse  scene  i  I’opdra,  ou  j’entendis  vocifdrer  ce 
bon  people  centre  les  aristocrates,  et  crier  Mallet 
du  Pan,  &  la  lanteme !  Un  signe  de  ma  coura- 
sense  mere  me  coniint ;  mais  je  perdis  subitement 
fa  mdmoire  et  le  sentiment  du  lieu  et  de  ce  qui  se 
passait  autour  de  moi,  et  il  fallut  bien  me  sortir  de 
cette  loge,  effrayd  qu’on  dtait  de  mes  questions  i 
voiz  basse.  Un  ami  qui  etait  avec  nous  me  sortit 
et  me  fit  prendre  Pair,  mndant  qoe  ma  mdre  restait 

immobile . Et  ces  affrenses  joumees  des 

6  et  6  Octobre,  1789, — ce  roulement  lugubre  du 
tambour, — ces  Gardes  Natkmales  &  jamais  exdcra- 
bles  pour  moi, — ces  torrens  de  pluie,  et  cette  cou- 
Btemation  de  mon  roalheureux  pere  si  justifide 
par  Pdvdnement, — let  tdtes  port^  au  bout  des 
! — plus  tard  la  fuite  du  roi,  pendant  laquelle 
lat  en  bAte  fair  noua-mdmm  notre  maison, 


[June, 

nous  sdparer,  nous  cacher,  les  uns  ici,  les  autres 
lap”  (Vol.  i.  p.  268.) 

We  cannot  but  wish  the  author  of  these 
memoirs  had  been  able  to  give  us  a  closer 
view  of  the  domestic  life  of  Mallet  at  this 
time :  it  is  always  an  interesting  occupation 
to  citizens  of  peaceable  days,  to  endeavor  to 
realize  the  course  of  household  existence 
amidst  such  scenes  as  these — but  probably 
materials  were  deficient.  Mallet  seldom 
speaks  of  himself,  except  in  connexion  with 
politics.  We  only  know  that  bis  lodgings 
became,  in  1791,  a  kind  of  redezvous  for  the 
gentlemen  of  his  party,  when  they  used  to 
meet  in  the  evenings  after  the  debate  in  the 
Assembly. 

All  situations  of  prolonged  danger  seem 
to  have  their  compensation  in  the  excitement 
they  produce.  “Lorsque,  avant  la  Revolu¬ 
tion,  (says  Chateaubriand)  je  lisais  Kbistoire 
des  troubles  publics  chez  divers  peuples,  je 
ne  concevais  pas  comment  on  avail  pu  vivre 
en  ces  temps-la ;  je  m’dtonnais  que  Mon¬ 
taigne  dcrivit  si  gaillardement  dans  un  ch4- 
teau  dont  il  ne  pouvait  faire  le  tour  sans 
courir  le  risque  d'etre  enlev4  par  des  bandes 
de  ligueurs  ou  de  protestans.  La  revolution 
m’a  fait  comprendre  cette  possibilite  d’exist- 
ence.  Les  moments  de  crise  produisent  un 
redoublement  de  vie  chez  les  hommes.  Dans 
une  societfi  qui  se  dissout  et  qui  se  recompose, 
la  lutte  des  deux  genies,  le  choc  du  passb  et 
de  I’avenir,  le  mdange  des  moeurs  anciennes 
et  des  moeurs  nouvelles,  forment  une  combi- 
naison  transitoire  qui  ne  laisse  pas  un  moment 
d’ennui.  Les  passions  et  les  caractdres  en 
liberie  se  montrent  avec  une  bnergie  qu’ils 
n’onl  pcant  dans  la  cite  bien  regl^.  L’in- 
fraction  des  lois,  raffranchisementdes  devoirs, 
des  usages  el  des  biens^ances,  les  perils 
mAmes  ajoutenl  a  I’intArAt  de  ce  desordre. 
Le  genre  bumain  en  vacancea  se  promene 
dans  la  rue,  ddbarrassA  de  ses  p^agogues, 
rentrA  pour  un  moment  dans  I’dtat  de  nature, 
et  ne  recommen^nl  a  sentir  la  n^cessitA  du 
frein  social  que  lorsqu’il  porte  le  joug  des 
nouveaux  tyrans  enfantbs  par  la  license." 
Still,  notwithstanding  all  we  know  of  the 
stoicism  engendered  by  the  constant  presence 
of  danger,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  not  the 
courage  with  which  the  unpopular  journalist 
confronted  it — those  were  times  in  which 
similar  exhibitions  of  manhood  were  common 
enough — but  the  professional  coolness,  which 
enabled  him  to  go  on  with  work  requiring 
the  regularity  of  a  noachine  amidst  a  distract¬ 
ed  and  furious  world,  and  deliver  bis  weekly 
“Premier  Paris"  with  all  the  certainty  of 
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the  almanac ;  for  the  “  Mercure”  was  the 
most  punctual  of  papers,  and  came  out  scru¬ 
pulously  “  every  Saturday,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Thou,  Rue  de  Poitiers,  No.  18.” 

At  last,  however,  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Austria  put  a  final  stop  to  the  existence 
of  the  “  Mercure.”  Poor  Panckoucke,  “  like 
the  god  Janus,”  as  Camille  represented  him, 
with  one  face  to  the  dark  past  and  the  other 
to  the  smiling  future,  had  gone  on  conduct¬ 
ing  his  two  journals,  the  radical  “  Moniteur” 
and  the  conservative  “  Mercure,”  as  long  as 
such  base  compromise  was  possible  ; — both, 
no  doubt,  were  abundantly  paying  concerns  ; 
but  the  interests  of  the  neck  prevailed  at  last 
over  those  of  the  pocket.  Impending  pro¬ 
scription  rendered  the  farther  continuance  of 
Mallet’s  labors  out  of  the  question.  He 
took  leave  of  his  vocation  in  one  of  the  most 
powerful  articles  which  had  ever  issued  from 
his  pen.  “  Indomptable  jusqu’au  bout,”  says 
his  biographer,  “  il  voulut  dire  encore  une 
fois  la  v6rito  a  tout  le  monde,  a  la  revolution, 
k  ses  amis  comme  a  ses  ennomis,  a  commen- 
9er  par  les  m6contents  qui,  sur  Tautorite  des 
lieux  communs,  avaient  toujours  esp^re  la 
fin  des  malheurs  publics,  sans  qu’il  fht  betoin 
d'en  retarder  I’acceieration.”  He  had  been 
for  years  endeavoring  to  dissipate  what  he 
considered  illusions  respecting  the  real  char-  ' 
acter  of  Democracy :  but  Democracy  had 
now  arrived :  and  he  turns  to  expose  that 
other  set  of  fallacies  with  which,  perhaps, 
we  are  a  little  more  conversant  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  concerning  the  durability  and  end 
of  popular  government — the  notion  that  an¬ 
archy  can  ever  tend  to  order  of  itself — that 
there  is  any  safe  and  bloodless  road  out  of 
Democracy ; — 

“  Ces  illusions  ont  cte  sontrnues  par  des  ada¬ 
ges  de  brochures  et  de  conversation.  Le  d^rdre 
tmdne  i’ordre,  entendait  on  de  toutes  parts  ;  Tan- 
archie  recompnaera  le  despolistne ;  ie  Fran^ais 
ne  ae  passers  jatnais  d’un  roi ;  il  aime  lee  rois ; 
aucune  nation  ne  fut  plus  aflErctioode  it  ses  rus. 
la  di-mocratie  meurt  d'elle  mdme.  £lle  ne  con- 
rient  pas  i  la  France ;  done  on  ne  pourra  jamais 
I'y  dtahlir.  Et  mille  autres  pauvretds,  pardon-  ^ 
nables  it  des  hommes  qui  n’ont  jamais  approche 
do  goHvemement  populaire ;  vraies  peut-dtre  dans 
lenr  application  i  la  dnrde  d'un  demi  sidcle,  mais 
fanssee  dans  le  sens  qu’elles  promettaient  nn  terme 
tree  court  i  la  fidvre  repoblicaine  des  Fran^ais.  . 

.  .  .  Le  ddsordre  n’a  jamais  amend  que  le  desor- 
dre;  e’eet  nn  eflet  qui  devient  cause,  et  cause 
toole  puissante  lorsqu’elle  est  maniae  par  une 
faction  qn’aucnne  force  ne  contre-balance.  Il  se 
prolonge  par  le  besoin  qu’ont  ses  fauteurs  de  Pen- 
tretenir,  et  par  leur  adresae  d  y  intdresser  la  mul¬ 
titude  ;  il  favoriae  lenr  but  iTenerver  et  d’avilir 
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les  antoritds  legitimes  pour  en  transporter  aillenrs 
I’activite ;  les  violences  prdparent  d’autres  violen¬ 
ces  ;  on  ne  fait  des  lois  que  pour  assurer  le  aoc- 
ces  des  illdgalilds,  et  le  mepris  de  ces  mdmea  lois 
est  commandd  par  leurs  instituteurs  lorsqu'ellee 
commencent  i  contrarier  le  coors  de  leurs  entre- 
prises . 

“  D’aillenrs,  il  ne  faut  pas  s’y  meprendre  ;  de 
toutes  les  formes  de  gouvemement  la  ddmocratie, 
chez  les  peoples  corrompus,  est  celle  qui  gdndr- 
alise  le  plus  fortement  les  passions  en  les  dlectris- 
aiit.  Elle  charme  la  vanitd,elle  exalte  I’ambition 
des  4me8  les  plus  vnlgaires,  elle  ouvre  mille  por- 
tes  a  la  cupiditd  &  la  participation  du  pouvoir ; 
elle  ddveloppe  ches  les  brutes,  comme  chez  I’hom- 
me  d’esprit,  dans  les  greniers  comme  dans  les 
salons,  cet  amour  de  la  domination  qui  forme  le 
veritable  instinct  de  Tbomme,  car  il  nuime  I’inde- 
pendance  que  comme  mnyen  d’autoriid,  et  une  fois 
soustrait  a  la  tyrannic,  son  premier  besoin  est  de 
I’exercer . 

“  Ainsi,  de  proche  en  proche,  s’est  ofdrd  un 
ddplacement  nniversel ;  ainsi.  Ton  a  transforme 
la  France  en  une  table  de  joueurs,  ou  avec  dn 
partage,  de  I’audace  et  une  tdte  eifervescente, 

I’ambnieux  le  plus  subalteme  a  jete  ses  dds . 

Qu’on  evalue  maintenant  rimpulsiou  que  re^oit 
du  caractere  national  cette  immense  loterie  de 
fortunes  populaires,  d’avancement  sans  titres,  de 
succds  sans  talents,  d'apothdoees  sans  vertus, 
d’emplois  intinis,  distribiids  par  le  poeple  en  masse 
et  re^us  par  le  people  en  ddtail.  Qu’on  examine 
i’incalcolable  activiid  d’une  sembiable  machine, 
chez  une  nation  ou  la  fureuer  d’dtre  qoelqoe  chose 
domine  sur  toutes  lea  autres  affections ;  ou  I’amonr 
de  la  dispute,  de  I’ergoterie  et  du  sopbisme  out 
tud  toute  conversation  sensde ;  ou  le  mareband 
du  coin  est  plus  glorieox  de  son  dpaulette  que  le 
grand  Conde  ne  I’dtait  de  son  bAton  de  enmmande- 
ment ;  ou  on  ne  tronve  que  chez  le  petit  nombre 
silencieux  et  retird,  la  gravitd,  la  reflexion,  la  rete- 
nne,  la  moddration  d'esprit,  qui  peuvent  senles  tem- 
perer  le  ddlire  d’une  mauvaise  mmocratie . 

“  C’est  done  par  on  ddl'ant  complet  d’observa- 
tion  et  de  jugemenr,  qu’en  aortant  de  lenr  loge  A 
Topdra,  ou  sur  le  marche  pied  de  la  voiture  qui 
va  les  conduire  A  Coblenz,  tant  d’hommes  inatten- 
tifs  on  passionnds  adjournent  depois  trois  ans  la 
fin  de  la  tempdte  au  prochsin  trimestre.  II  est 
absurde  de  penser  qu’une  vaste  monarchie  de  qoa- 
torze  siecles,  brisde  en  huit  jours,  se  reldvqra 
d’elle-mdme  par  les  progrus  de  I’anarchia  ou  par 
I’inconstance  de  la  multitude. 

**  Ah  !  lea  racines  du  ddsordre  ne  sont  pas  si 
prda  de  la  surface.  Ceux  qui  les  ont  plantdes 
connaiasent  mieux  que  leurs  adversaires  le  ccenr 
humain  et  le  caractere  du  siecle.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  274. 
diC.) 

His  energies  were  now  to  be  tamed  in 
another  direction.  Mallet,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  not  been  popular  with  the  Court  party  ; 
and  he  had  treat^  that  party,  and  the  Court 
I  itself,  for  a  long  while  with  almost  cynical 
contempt.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  and 
I  is  admitted  by  his  biographer,  that  his  some- 
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what  atrabilious  humor  led  him  at  times  into 
the  error  which  he  denounces  in  others :  that 
his  language  tended  rather  to  exasperate 
than  to  soothe  the  hostile  feelings  of  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  Royalists ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  sarcastic  bitterness  with  which 
he  treats  the  efforts  of  Delessart  and  De  Nar- 
bonne  to  negotiate  with  the  popular  leaders 
after  the  return  from  Varennes.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  his  position  in  the  party  necessarily 
brought  him  into  occasional  connexion  with 
the  plans  of  the  King’s  private  advisers.  M. 
Sayous  infers  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the 
negociations  with  Mirabeau,  from  the  circum¬ 
spect  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  that 
tribune  during  tbe  latter  years  of  his  life. 
He  entertained,  however,  no  sympathy  with 
the  latter’s  advances  towards  the  Monarchi- 
ens.  Although  both  Mallet  and  Mirabeau, 
in  the  latter’s  phrase,  agreed  in  being  “  amis 
de  I’ordre,  mats  pas  de  I’ancien  ordre,”  Mal¬ 
let’s  principles  and  honesty  must  have  revolt¬ 
ed  from  tbe  Machiavelism  which,  as  tlie  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Lamarck  too  plainly  shows, 
entered  into  all  Mirabeau’s  schemes  of  reac¬ 
tion.  Bertrand  de  Moleville  asserts  himself 
to  have  introduced  Mallet  to  the  King  in 
May,  1702,  as  an  agent  to  be  employed  on  a 
diplomatic  mision ;  M.  Sayous  says  this  was 
done  by  Malouet.  His  mission  was  to  Franc- 
fort  and  Coblenz,  “  to  represent  to  the  emi¬ 
grant  princes,  the  Emperor  and  King  of 
Prussia  (who  were  to  meet  at  the  former 
city  on  the  occasiaii  of  tbe  coronation)  the 
situation  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  intentions 
of  the  King  in  reference  to  the  war  and  its 
consequences.” 

The  “  Instructions’’  given  to  Mallet  before 
he  started  are  published  in  De  Moleville’s 
Memoirs.  But  a  more  important  document 
is  the  ‘‘M6moire”  ultimately  presented  by 
Mallet  to  tbe  sovereigns  two  months  after* 
wards  (July  14,)  and  which  first  appeared 
in  the  late  Professor  Smyth’s  lectures  on  the 
French  Revolution.  M.  Sayous  says  that 
this  remarkable^  paper  was  “  redig6  sur  des 
bases  art^tees  par  le  roi,  redig6es  ensuite  et 
en  gros  par  Mallet,  puis  annot^s  et  augmen- 
tees  dc  la  propre  main  du  monarque.”  This 
description  cannot  be  sti^ctly  true  of  the 
whole  “  Mdmoire for  the  last  part  of  it  b 
a  commentary  on  the  results  of  the  recent 
insurrection  of  the  10th  of  June,  and  the 
changes  which  it  had  produced  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  monarchy. .  Thb  portion  must 
be  either  wholly  Mallet’s  or  wholly  tbe 
King’s ; — concert  between  them  there  can 
hardly  have  been.  Mallet  having  left  Paris  on 
tbe  22d  May.  We  wbh  that  M.  Sayous 


[June, 

had  been  a  little  more  explicit  on  this  point, 
because  the  real  authorship  of  this  “  M6- 
moire”  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  in 
French  history. 

For  it  professed  to  contain  the  King’s  in¬ 
structions  for  the  Declaration  which  was  to 
be  issued  by  the  allied  Sovereigns  when  they 
entered  France.  Now  it  will  bo  recollected 
that  after  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick’s  invasion,  much  stress  was 
laid  on  the  imprudent  and  violent  expressions 
which  his  famous  manifesto  contained,  as  a 
main  cause  of  the  national  resistance  by 
which  that  invasion  was  met ;  and,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  great  pains  were  taken  by 
many  parties  to  disavow  the  particular  lan¬ 
guage  held  by  the  Duke,  and  to  place  it  to 
the  account  of  some  unauthorized  and  obtru¬ 
sive  advisers.  A  certain  Marquis  de  Limon 
has  been  pointed  out  ns  the  chiefly  obnoxious 
party,  in  a  story  originally  told  in  the 
'*  Memoires  tirds  des  papiers  d’un  homme 
d’etat,”  and  repeated  by  M.  Sayous.  Now 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  unlucky  flourishes  of  the 
Marquis’s  penmanship,  the  Manifesto  does  in 
substance  very  closely  follow  the  instructions 
contained  in  Mallet’s  “  Mdmoire:”  and  that 
although  wiser  and  more  dignified  language 
might  have  been  used,  no  mere  improve¬ 
ment  in  form,  without  absolutely  departing 
from  the  heads  laid  down  by  Mallet,  could 
have  rendered  that  document  other  than  a 
direct  defiance  not  to  the  Jacobins  only,  but 
to  F  ranee. 

Take  for  instance  the  following  passage  of 
the  Manifesto,  which  was  thought  to  have 
provoked  above  all  others  the  indignation  of 
patriots,  and  spirit  of  resistance  among  the 
people  in  general : — “  The  city  of  Paris  and 
all  its  inhabitants  without  distinction,  shall 
be  called  upon  to  submit  instantly  to  the 
King,  to  set  that  Prince  at  full  liberty,  and 
to  insure  to  him  and  to  all  royal  persons 
that  inviolability  and  respect  which  are  due 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  to 
sovereigns :  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Maj¬ 
esties  making  personally  responsible  for  all 
events  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  military  trial,  without  hope  of  pardon, 
all  tbe  Members  of  the  National  Assembly, 
of  the  department,  of  the  district  municipali¬ 
ty,  and  National  Guards  of  Paris,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern. 
And  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties 
further  declare,  that  if  the  palace  of  tbe 
Tuileries  be  forced  or  insulted,  or  the  least 
insolence  be  offered,  the  least  outrages  be 
done  to  their  Majesties,  tbe  King,  the  Queen 
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and  the  Royal  family,  if  they  be  not  immedi- 
diately  placed  in  safety  and  set  at  liberty, 
they  will  inflict  on  those  who  shall  deserve 
it,  the  most  exemplary  and  ever-memorable 
avenging  punishments,  by  giving  up  the 
city  of  Paris  to  military  execution,  and  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  total  destruction ;  and  the  re¬ 
bels  who  shall  bo  guilty  of  illegal  resistance 
shall  suffer  the  punishments  which  they  shall 
have  deserved.”  Do  these  “  brave  words” 
convey  any  meaning  whatever  beyond  what 
is  contained  in  the  corresponding  passage  of 
the  “  Memoire,”  of  which  they  are  the  am¬ 
plification  ? 

“  L’impression  de  terreur  r^snltera  encore, 
et  principalement,  d’une  d6claration  ener- 
gique  ^  I’Assemblde  Nationale,  a  la  capitale, 
aux  corps  administratifs,  aux  municipalit^s, 
aux  individus,  qu’on  les  rend  personellemenl 
garants,  dans  leurs  corps  et  biens,  du  moin- 
dre  prejudice  apport6  a  la  personne  de  leurs 
maje8t6s,  de  leurs  families,  et  aux  citoyens 
quelconques.  Cette  declaration  doit  frapper 
encore  plus  particuli^rement  la  ville  de  Paris.” 

The  King,  in  short,  recommended  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  to  employ  certain  specific  threats, 
and  that  in  energetic  language  to  inspire 
terror:  the  Manifesto  faithfully  conveys  those 
threats,  and  in  language  which  the  writer 
doubtless  thought  the  most  energetic  and 
terror-striking  in  his  power.  If  the  policy 
which  dictate  the  Manifesto  was  wrong,  it 
is  vain  to  endeavor  to  turn  off  the  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  penman.  But  it  is  the  peculiar 
curse  of  a  losing  cause,  that  each  step,  how¬ 
ever  carefully  taken,  seems  to  make  the  situ¬ 
ation  worse  ;  and  that  spirits  and  temper  are 
wasted  in  ineffectual  recriminations  about 
special  instances  of  supposed  misconduct, 
when  the  best  counsels  would  have  been 
equally  powerless  with  the  worst  to  avert 
the  inevitable. 

We  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this  passage  in 
Mallet’s  life,  because  it  is  that  by  which  be  is 
best  known,  and  through  which  he  played  a 
momentary  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  events.  The  remainder  of  his  career 
was  one  of  continual  vicissitude,  with  less  of 
personal  interest  for  the  general  reader. 
Driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  spread  of 
the  Revolution,  he  continued  at  Geneva, 
Berne,  Freiburg,  and  London,  his  paper  war 
against  the  advancing  giant,  in  pamphlets,  and 
newspapers,  and  correspondence  with  persons 
of  eminence  who  consulted  him  on  the  events 
of  the  day.  There  are  few  common  places 
more  often  repeated  than  those  on  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  political  exile  :  and  yet,  accustomed 
as  we  unhappily  are  to  the  sight  of  it,  we 


perhaps  are  hardly  wont  to  realize  its  actual 
bitterness,  when  we  do  not  see  it  attended 
by  downright  privations.  The  emigrant,  at 
first  ardent  and  impetuous,  full  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  scenes  be  has  left  and  communi¬ 
cating  that  interest  to  others,  full  of  the  hope 
of  victory,  reinstatement,  and  revenge,  has  to 
learn  that  every  day  which  lengthens  his  ex¬ 
clusion,  takes  off  from  his  own  personal 
importance  no  less  than  it  curtails  his  pros¬ 
pects.  His  connexion  with  public  men  and 
events  has  been  cut  violently  short:  no  ef¬ 
fort  of  his  can  reunite  it,  or  keep  him  up  to 
the  level  of  passing  events.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  has  expelled  him  succeeds,  the 
opposition  to  it  of  his  old  associates  diminish¬ 
es  with  time,  and  he  is  left  alone  in  the 
bitterness  of  unavailing  hatred,  his  feelings 
out  of  date,  and  his  complaints  grown  weari¬ 
some.  If  it  falls,  it  is  generally  under  the 
attack  of  some  new  combination,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  rarely  and  reluctantly  admit  their  anti¬ 
quated  ally  to  a  share  in  their  triumph.  Mal¬ 
let  was  no  Frenchman,  but  a  cosmopolite  : 
he  lost  by  his  emigration  neither  country  nor 
establishment ;  for  no  cynic  philosopher 
could  be  freer  from  the  impediments  of 
worldly  possesions.  He  lived  by  bis  pen,  and 
was  throughout  so  wholly  disinterested  in  bis 
political  career,  that  he  even  returned  the 
sura  allowed  him  by  the  Court  for  his  mis¬ 
sion  of  1792,  deducting  only  his  actual  ex¬ 
penses.  But  be  had  become  wedded  to 
French  politics.  Exclusion  from  the  scene 
in  which  he  had  so  long  played  his  part,  was 
a  constant  irritation  to  a  mind  in  no  very  pla¬ 
cable  order. 

He  saw  the  strength  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  feebleness  of  his  antagonists,  with  all 
his  former  sagacity  ;  though  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  expressed  it  in  language  which 
had  a  tendency  to  discourage,  perhaps  to  di¬ 
vide,  the  friends  for  whom  he  wrote. — He 
was  fully  aware  how  much  of  the  strength  of 
a  government  of  violence  lies  in  those  very 
circumstances  which  superficial  observers  cite 
as  signs  of  weakness ;  and  he  had  attained, 
what  is  so  singularly  wanting  in  French  po¬ 
litical  writers,  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
motives  that  actuate  those  general  masses  of 
the  community  which  never  begin  revolutions, 
but  through  which  alone  they  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  or  checked  in  their  career. 

“  On  ne  pent  s’imaginer  commandment,”  he 
says  in  a  memoir  addressed  to  Lord  Elgin  and  M. 
de  Mercy,  November,  1793,“qa’un  goavemement 
dure  an  milieu  de  tant  de  violences  et  de  tant  de 
crimes ;  roais  c’est  faute  de  n’avoir  pas  assez  con- 
sultd  I’histoire  des  nations.  Qn’on  ne  s'y  me- 
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prenn«  paa.  Lea  atrocity  sont  la  marche  pas*  ] 
aagere,  mats  inevitable,  d’an  pays  qai  a  ddplace 
tons  Im  anciena  ponvoira,  toutes  lea  anciennes  in* 
stitutiona,  et  qui  a  beaoin  de  la  violence  pour 
vaincre  toutea  les  resistances  qn’il  ^prouve,  et  de 
la  terreur  pour  prdvenir  toutes  les  resistances  qu’il 
eraint.  Ainsi  la  France  tout  entidre,  etant  pour 
ainai  dire  en  etat  de  sidge  et  en  presence  d*qne 
fonie  de  divisions  intestines  qui  la  tnenacent,qu’ini> 
porte  anx  chefs  qui  la  conduisent  d'dtre  barbarea, 
s’ils  sont  prudents  7  or  c’est  une  grande  et  terrible 
mesnre  de  prudence  d'a voir  ne  se  mettre  audeasus 
de  toutes  les  formes,  et  d’avoir  emplo}’d  4  Tegard 
de  tout  leur  sol  les  mesurea  qui  ae  pratiqnent  dans 
nn  vaissean  en  peril,  ou  dans  une  ville  assidg^e.” 
(Vol.  i.  p.  412.) 

"  II  fant  chercher  la  cause  de  cette  rdvolntion," 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  ‘^dans  la 
earaciore  du  siecle.  A  force  d’urbanite,  d’epicn- 
risme,  de  mollesse,  tout  ce  qui  est  riche,  gra^  de 
naissance,  homme  comme  il  faut,  est  abMiument 
d^trempd.  11  n’y  a  plus  ni  sang,  ni  sentiment,  ni 
dignity,  ni  raison,  ni  capacity.  L’amour  du  repos 
est  le  senl  instinct  qui  leur  reste.  .  .  .  Tout  se 
r^uit  en  demidre  analyse  au  calciil  que  void ; 
combien  me  laissera-tu  si  je  te  livre  mes  lois,  ma 
patrie,  mes  autels,  les  cendres  de  mes  pdres,  mon 
nonneur,  mon  postdritd  7  Lorsque  les  nations  en 
sont  la,  il  faut  qu’elles  perissent.” 

The  accomplishment  of  some  of  these  views 
by  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  strikingly  exact. 
They  may  receive  as  forcible  illustration  under 
the  government  of  a  single  master  as  under 
that  of  the  million. 

Such  was  the  general  tone,  with  little  va¬ 
riation,  of  Mallet’s  predictions  in  exile.  Once 
only,  during  the  predominance  of  the  Sections 
in  1795,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  con6- 
dence  in  the  approaching  re-establishment  of 
Royalty,  on  his  own  favorite  bases,  “  par  le 
corps  legislatif  et  les  assembldes  primaires ; " 
but  this  gleam  of  hope  was  soon  shrouded  in 
the  smoke  of  Bonaparte’s  artillery,  and  gave 
way  to  deeper  darkness  than  prevailed  before. 

“L’habitude  des  malheurs  et  des  privations, 
I’dtat  afireux  ou  ont  vecn  les  Parisiens  sous  Ro> 
bespierre,  leur  fait  trouver  leur  situation  actuelle 
supportable.  La  paix,  comme  o^u’elle  fut  donnee. 
comblerait  de  joie  la  nation.  La  lassitude  est  u 
son  comble ;  chacun  ne  pense  qu'a  passer  en  re¬ 
pos  le  reste  de  ses  jours.  Q,ue  Carnot  ou  le  due 
d’Orleans,  que  Louis  XVlll.  ou  un  infant  d’Es- 
pagne|ioient  roi  pourvu  qu’ils  gouvernent  toler- 
ablement,  le  public  sera  content.  On  ne  pense 
qu’d  soi,  et  puis  d  soi,  et  toujours  i  soi.  Le  bas 
peuple  n’est  pu  revenu  de  son  bydropbobie ;  c’est 
toujours  un  animal  enrage  malgrd  sa  mirere  pro- 
fonde.  La  raison  ne  I'atteint  ^nt :  il  souifre,  et 
attribue  tous  ses  maux  aux  Royalistes  et  a  la 
guerre  qu'ils  entretiennent.”  (27th  March,  1796  : 
vol.  ii.  p.  223.) 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  resemblance 


between  not  only  the  views  but  the  style  of 
Mallet  and  those  of  Burke :  and  Burke  in 
effect  said,  “  that,  with  inconsiderable  ex¬ 
ception,  be  found  in  the  *  Considerations  sur 
la  Revolution,’  every  sentiment  which  he  had 
himself  entertained  on  the  subject.”  (Lord  El¬ 
gin  to  Mallet,  1794.) 

The  following  passage  on  Napoleon’s  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  Consulate  is  perhaps  less  ordi¬ 
nary  in  its  subject  matter ;  it  portrays  the 
popular  sentiments  which  attend  the  am¬ 
biguous  position  of  a  Dictator  just  raised  to 
power  by  and  out  of  a  democracy ;  when — 

“  (^ux  qni  renlent  de  Ini  ne  vealent  pee  de  roi, 
Ceox  qni  venlent  un  roi  ne  vealent  pea  de  lui !  ” 

when  all  men  see  in  him  the  prospect  of  at¬ 
taining  whatever  they  respectively  wish,  while 
none  as  yet  adhere  to  him  for  hU  own  sake. 

“  Au  sein  d’une  r^publiqiie  sagemenl  rdgide,  on 
pr^ipite  nn  pared  citoyen  de  la  roche  Tar^ienne; 
dans  une  republique  telle  que  celle  de  France,  ce 
citoyen  monte  an  capitole  avec  le  ponvnir  de  I’em- 
braser,  s’il  est  fored  d’en  redescendre,  ou  si  le 
sceptre  consulaire  ne  suffit  ni  4  sa  suretd,  ni  a  sa 

domination . II  n’y  a  nulle  conformitd  entre 

les  systemes,  les  veeux  et  les  opinions  de  la  foule 
qui  applaudit  au  changement,  qui  en  attend  et  qui 
en  re^oit  des  avantages.  lies  uns  se  croient  sur 
la  route  d’nne  Rdpuulique  plus  parfaite,  qui  ter- 
miners  les  agitations,  et  qui  maintiendra  entre  les 
ponvoira  publics  une  balance  invariable.  D’autres 
se  croient  4  la  veille  d'un  tel  resserrement  d'au- 
toritd,  qu’ils  placent*nn  monarque  constitutionnel 
4  la  tdte  du  gouvern'ement  *,[  mais,  en  alliant  ainsi 
la  royantd  et  la  rdpublique,  chacun  dresse  le  con- 
trat  partienlier  de  cette  union ;  et  nomme  an  grd 
de  ses  intdrdts  o4  de  ses  theories  le  titulaire  4  qni 
on  ddeemera  la  couronne.  Enfin,  de  troisiemes 
plus  insouciants  sur  le  sort  des  lois  publiques,  ex- 
eddds  de  constitutions  et  de  troubles  populaires, 
sans  voulmrde  contre-rd  volution  royale,  ambitieux 
de  fortune,  de  places,  et  de  renommde,  toujours 
prets  4  se  ddvoner  4  celui  qui  commande  avec 
quelque  supdrioritd,  ne  voient  plus  I’dtat  que  dans 
Buonaparte,  la  tranquillitd  et  la  fixild  que  sons 
une  domination  militaire,  prdsidde  par  un  chef 
capable  d’en  imposer  4  toutes  les  factions.”  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  426.) 

Mallet  judged  Bonaparte,  personally,  with 
no  indulgence ;  but  notwithstanding  his 
position  as  a  writer,  depending  for  his 
bread  on  Royalist  support,  he  did  not  fail  on 
any  occasion  to  express  frankly  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  Consular  Government,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  decrepit  anarchy  which  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  it.  His  feelings  on  this 
head  may  be  partly  attributable  to  a  special 
hatred  of  the  Directory  for  their  conduct  to 
SwiUerland;  but  more  was  owing  to  his 
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deliberate  political  opinion.  He  probably 
thought  the  despotism  of  one  man  in  France, 
as  then  situated,  neither  so  intolerable  in 
itself,  nor  so  hopeless  of  amelioration,  as 
other  conditions  through  which  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  her  passage.  And  while  the  emi¬ 
grants  generally  estimated  events  in  France 
simply  as  they  raised  or  depressed  their 
own  hopes  of  return,  his  masculine  spirit 
could  not  be  prevented  from  taking  a  wider 
range,  nor  his  prophetic  vision  circumscribed 
to  see  only  what  was  pleasant  to  his  custom¬ 
ers  and  associates. 

It  was  in  May,  1798,  that  Mallet  du  Pan 
found  his  last  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
resorted  chiefly  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Reeves,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  En¬ 
glish  Jurisprudence,”  and  chairman  of  the 
well-known  Anti-Jacobin  Society.  Mr. 
Reeves  had  taken  his  measures  with  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Mallet  was  soon  installed  as  editor 
of  the  “  Mercure  Britannique,”  to  which, 
however.  Government  appears  to  have 
given  no  further  assistance  than  the  occa¬ 
sional  communication  of  oflicial  documents, 
and  a  subscription  for  twenty-five  copies  to 
send  to  the  conquered  French  colonies.  But 
the  “  Mercure”  succeeded  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  the  spirit  of  its  editor  retained  all 
its  original  fire  and  energy,  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  from  this  very  independence  of 
Government  aid.  The  last  years  of  Mallet’s 
life  were  also,  in  some  respects,  not  the  least 
prosperous.  His  family  was  a  happy  one. 
He  met  in  England  with  great  respect  and 
attention,  both  from  Englishmen  interested 
in  continental  affairs,  and  from  the  iUte  of 
the  French  emigration, — notwithstanding 
their  frequent  opposition  of  views.  He  in¬ 
curred  indeed  in  proportion — what,  to  such 
an  inveterate  controversialist,  was  probably 
rather  a  pleasing  excitement,  and  certainly  no 
disgrace — the  hatred  and  abuse  of  Peltier, 
ana  the  “  enrag^”  secUon  of  expatriated 
Royalists. 

But  the  close  of  his  day  of  work  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  His  health  gave  way  under  the 
effects  of  change  of  climate,  and  the  unremit¬ 
ting  exertion  which  bis  newspaper  required 
of  him.  He  was  forced  to  resign  bis  pen, 
and  did  not  survive  many  months  the  un¬ 
wonted  cessation  from  life-long  labor.  His 
last  moments  were  cheered  by  the  success 
of  his  friends  in  obtaining  from  Government 
the  promise  of  a  pension  for  his  widow,  and 
employment  in  a  public  office  for  his  son. 
He  died  at  Richmond,  10th  May,  1800,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two.  An  article  by  Lally 
Tolendal,  in  the  Courier  de  Londres,”  con¬ 


tains  the  funeral  eulogy  of  **  le  celdbre  et 
respectable  Mallet  dn  Pan.”  "Personne,” 
said  his  old  associate,  **  ne  s’est  meins 
trompb  que  lui :  personne  surtout  n’a  moins 
que  lui  vouin  tromper  les  autres.” 

It  was  high  and  merited  praise.  And 
though  Mallet  achieved  neither  fortune  nor 
fame  in  his  long  controversial  straggles — 
though,  had  it  not  been  for  the  publication 
of  these  Memoirs,  which  have  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  once  more  to  his  personal  character,  he 
wonid  have  remained  a  mere  idle  name  on 
the  pages  of  revolutionary  history,  showing 
the  general  fate  of  journalists  and  pamphlet¬ 
eers  after  the  peri^  of  their  contemporary 
celebrity  is  over ;  yet  there  is  something  so 
rare,  in  all  times,  and  not  the  least  in  our 
own,  in  that  moral  courage  which  never 
yielded  for  an  hour  to  the  temptations  com¬ 
monest  to  writers  who  must  live  by  popu¬ 
larity,  those  of  flattering  the  popular  leaders 
of  the  day  or  the  special  prejudices  of  their 
own  circle,  that  it  arrests  the  attention,  and 
forces  the  observer  back  on  the  reluctant 
inquiry,  why  it  is  that  so  little  political  or 
social  improvement  of  any  kind  has  resulted 
from  the  unusual  influence  which  the  press 
and  literature  have  exercised  on  the  march 
of  Government  in  France  for  the  last 
sixty  years  ?  For,  notwithstanding  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  most  unfounded  complaint,  that  “le 
talent  litteraire,  bien  evidemment  le  premier 
de  tons  parcequ’il  n’exclut  aucune  autre 
faculty,  sera  toujours  dans  ce  pays  un  ob¬ 
stacle  au  succes  politiqne,”  no  one  can  deny 
that  during  this  period  the  experiment  of  in¬ 
vesting  men  of  letters  with  political  power  has 
been  tried  there,  and  tried  on  a  larger  scale 
than  it  ever  was  elsewhere,  unless  it  be  in 
China.  Ever  since  1789,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  only  of  the  fifteen  years  of  Na]>oIeon\ 
dominion,  the  pen  has  reigned  supreme  in 
France.  Now  that  it  is  dethroned — now 
that,  for  a  season,  long  or  short,  not  only  its 
direct  authority  but  even  its  indirect  influ¬ 
ence  seem  likely  to  be  suspended — it  may 
be  worth  while  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance 
at  once  on  the  glories  and  the  errors  of  the 
deposed  dynasty. 

If  the  reforming  sovereigns  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  did  honor  to  themselves,  and  no  small 
benefit  to  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of 
those  they  governed,  by  calling  to  their 
friendship  and  their  councils  the  chiefs  of 
literature  and  science,  it  is  certain  that  the 
result  tended  rather  to  lower  than  to  elevate 
the  real  importance  of  the  class  itself  which 
they  thus  delighted  to  honor.  For,  from 
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that  time,  the  notion  began  to  prevail — and 
a  notion  so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  those 
«h§  direct  the  opinion  of  the  educated  class 
Traa  sure  to  spread  with  rapidity — that  the 
world  had  misunderstood  their  true  position : 
that  they,  the  benefit  of  whose  indirect  in¬ 
fluence  on  society  was  so  fully  acknowledged, 
were,  in  fact,  the  parties  ^st  qualified  to 
administer  its  afifairs.  Sovereigns  and  states¬ 
men  vied  with  each  other  in  acknowledging 
that  they  held  their  power  only  as  viceger¬ 
ents  of  the  Sages  of  the  day.  If  these  rulers 
only  dispensed  philosophy  at  second-hand, 
why  not  recur  to  the  original  sources  ?  The 
days  of  feudal  darkness,  military  violence, 
official  ineptitude,  were  passing  away.  The 
true  qualifications  for  governing  empires 
would  be,  in  future,  a  discovery  in  natural 
science,  the  applause  of  a  coterie  in  literature, 
a  btnt  dutce$sit  from  Femey  in  philosophy. 
Nor  would  their  claims  to  social  distinction 
be  less  recognized  than  those  to  political 
greatness.  Ladies  of  fashion — the  true  dis¬ 
pensers  of  such  success — already  dropped 
their  ordinary  predilections  and  rivalries,  to 
quarrel  for  an  inarticulate  grunt  of  approval 
from  Hume,  or  even  a  coup  de  yriffe  from  the 
theatrical  wild  man  of  Geneva. 

These  were  mere  exaggerations  of  a  folly 
of  the  times ;  but  they  had  their  serious  re¬ 
sults,  abiding  delusions,  from  which  the 
classes  afiected  by  them  have  hardly  as  yet 
sobered  down.  For  the  old  maxims  of  com¬ 
mon-place  wisdom  are  assuredly  not  mere 
phrases — that  Truth  is  too  jealous  a  mistress 
to  be  wooed  together  with  Vanity — that  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are 
scarcely  less  hostile  to  the  development  of 
the  philosophic  than  of  the  religious  charac* 
ter — that  there  is  something  in  the  real  dig¬ 
nity  of  learning  not  only  superior  to  the 
common  glories  of  the  world,  but  external  to 
it — that  its  real  place  is  in  a  purer,  if  a  cooler 
and  less  exciting  atmosphere,  than  that  of 
politics,  business,  or  fashion.  And  when  we 
hear  of  science  and  literature  resplendent 
with  the  honors  of  the  Senate,  as  recently  in 
France,  or  briliiant  with  success  in  courtly 
society,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own  tiuit 
school-boy  recollections  will  now  and  then 
bring  back  to  us  the  old  eulogy  of  Ovid  on 
the  scientific  heroes  of  antiquity,  lines  in  which 
we  cannot  but  fancy  the  poet  meant  to  con¬ 
vey  some  covert  satire  on  the  malhematici  of 
his  day,  and  the  position  which  they  endea¬ 
vored  to  establish  in  the  palace  of  Caesar 
and  the  great  houses  of  Rome : — 

Credibile  est  illos  pariter  vitiisque  locisqoe 
Altius  humanis  exseruisse  caput. 


Non  Venus  aut  vinnm  sublima  pectora  fregit, 
Officiumve  fori,  mililieve  labor : 

Non  levis  ambitio,  perfusaque  gloria  fiico, 
Magnarumve  fames  solicitavit  opum. 
Admovere  ocuHs  distantia  sidera  nostris, 
Akheraqne  ingenio  snppoanere  sno. 

While  we  readily  admit  how  much  of  or¬ 
nament  they  lend  to  those  extraneous  circles, 
whether  of  business  or  pomp,  which  they 
thus  frequent,  we  cannot  forget  that,  as  far 
as  their  own  dignity  is  concerned,  their  truer 
place  is  elsewhere. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  the 
French  Revolution,  which  cruelly  rebuked  so 
many  vanities,  spared  least  of  all  that  of  its 
own  authors  and  early  flatterers,  the  Ency¬ 
clopedic  race  of  literary  men.  Such  of  them 
as  attempted  to  take  part  in  the  great  move¬ 
ment  they  had  helped  to  create,  failed  ludi¬ 
crously,  or  perished  miserably.  Its  annals 
have  scarcely  a  more  contemptible  part  to 
exhibit  than  those  of  such  men  as  Condorcet 
and  Bailly,  yielding  meanly  to  the  tempta¬ 
tions  which  men  like  Mallet  resisted,  striving 
to  maintain  a  precarious  footing  in  public  life 
by  abdicating  all  the  dignity  and  self-respect 
of  their  own  high  position,  and  adopting  the 
basest  passions  and  coarsest  language  of  the 
multitude  which  mocked  at  them  even  while 
it  bore  them  in  triumph.  No  man  of  letters, 
properly  so  called,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
any  real  influence  in  the  first  Revolution ; 
while  the  journalists,  an  irregular  corps 
created  by  it,  and  even  yet  much  less  con¬ 
nected  than  they  will  one  day  become  with 
the  disciplined  troops  of  literature,  not  only 
managed  to  put  themselves  for  a  time  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  but  produced  from  their  ranks 
some  men  entitled  to  the  character  of  real 
statesmen,  and  many  who  contrived  to  ap¬ 
propriate  to  themselves  a  large  share  of  such 
power  and  wealth  as  the  Revolution  had  to 
bestow.  Louis  Blanc,  in  his  History  of  the 
Revolution,  has  a  chapter  entitled  “  Le  jour- 
nalume,  un  pouvoir  noureau." 

The  reign  of  the  pen  was  therefore  inaug¬ 
urated  by  that  catastrophe,  although  not 
precisely  in  the  manner  predicted  in  those 
sanguine  anticipations  to  which  we  have 
above  alluded.  Its  aristocracy,  so  long 
buoyed  up  by  hopes  of  coming  greatness,  fell 
to  the  ground :  its  democracy  triumphed. 
But  the  sovereignty  of  the  press  was  not 
more  exempt  than  that  of  former  rulers  from 
the  invariable  attendants  of  class  domination, 
the  envy  and  fear  of  the  masses.  Whatever 
may  have  been  felt  by  the  instructed  classes 
under  the  restraint  imposed  on  it  by  Napo¬ 
leon,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
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compulsory  silence,  and  the  insigni6csnce  to 
which  he  reduced  at  once  the  higher  and 
lower  orders  of  the  republic  of  letters,  were 
generally  popular  in  the  early  part  of  his 
government,  and  regarded  with  indifference 
even  to  the  end  of  it.  Bat  the  governments 
which  followed  made  ample  amends  to  the 
press  for  this  temporary  humiliation.  From 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  until  very  lately,  it  as¬ 
suredly  attained  a  higher  position,  and  exer¬ 
cised  higher  functions,  than  ever  was  the 
case  before  in  Europe.  The  conjuncture  of 
circumstances  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  it. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a  great  people  placed 
so  entirely  out  of  the  influence  of  those  classes 
which  ordinarily  produce  governors  and  re¬ 
presentatives — never  was  there  such  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  materials  usually  employed  in 
political  construction — of  the  machinery  re- 
uired  to  manage  the  constitutional,  or,  in- 
eed,  any  system.  Military  power  was  for 
the  time  extinguished.  Appeal  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  element  was  out  of  the  question.  It 
seemed  as  if  France  was  drained  of  the  raw 
material  for  statesmen  as  well  as  for  armies. 
The  remnant  of  the  old  noblesse  was  tried  in 
the  first  instance,  and  was  found  utterly 
wanting,  no  less  in  personal  qualities  than  in 
popularity.  The  representatives  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  wealth  of  the  country  were  not  only, 
generally  speaking,  deficient  in  political  edu¬ 
cation,  but  their  interests  are  in  France 
peculiarly  class  and  local  interests,  and  their 
accession  to  power  was  apt  to  bring  with  it 
rather  an  increase  of  jealousy  than  of  confi¬ 
dence.  The  bar  and  the  magistracy  could 
do  something — but  only  something — towards 
supplying  the  deficiency.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  recourse  which  was  had  by 
successive  sovereigns  to  men  of  literary  emi¬ 
nence,  to  form  the  main  strength  of  their 
governments,  arose  rather  from  necessity 
than  from  predilection,  or  from  any  mistaken 
calculation  of  popularity.  They  were  the 
only  available  “  notabilities "  within  their 
reach.  And  the  Writers  themselves,  full  of 
Encyclopedic  tradition,  responded  to  the  call 
in  perfect  sincerity.  They  regarded  such 
eminence  as  simply  their  right.  They  be¬ 
lieved  themselves  the  existing  representatives 
of  the  great  ruling  caste,  as  truly  as  ever  did 
the  descendants  of  the  companions  of  Clovis 
or  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

We  believe  that  we  are  not  far  wrong  in 
assuming  that  a  majority  of  the  great  political 
reputations  of  that  epoch,  which  are  destined 
to  survive,  are  those  of  men  of  letters — many 
of  them  such  by  profession ;  and  generally 
men  whose  position  as  writers  would  have 


been  a  distinguished  one,  even  if  they  had 
never  been  known  to  the  world  in  any  other 
capacity.  It  is  a  singular  phenomenon — 
unique,  so  far  as  we  know.  We  need  onfy 
allude  to  the  foremost  name  of  all — that  of 
one  who,  for  eleven  years,  stood  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  France,  a  longer  period  of  power 
than  has  been  filled  by  any  one  there  since 
Cardinal  Fleury,  one  whose  honorable  and 
dispassionate  altitude  out  of  office  reflects  no 
less  dignity  on  him  than  his  disinterested  ten¬ 
ure  of  it,  and  whose  overthrow  is  now  felt  to 
have  been  the  great  disgrace,  as  it  is  the 
abiding  remorse,  of  those  who  occasioned  it. 
And  the  further  instances — to  mention  no 
more — of  Chateaubriand,  Constant,  Royer 
Collard,  Thiers,  Lamartine — without  having 
recourse  to  the  remaining  sages  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government — will  at  once  occur  to 
the  render  who  wishes  to  estimate  the  gene¬ 
ral  correctness  of  our  assertion. 

They  have  had  their  day  ;  and  an  impartial 
future  will  allow  that  it  was  in  many  respects 
for  them  a  proud  one,  and  for  France  a  pros¬ 
perous  one.  It  will  record  the  rapid  recovery 
of  the  nation  from  the  exhaustion  of  war 
and  defeats :  the  reestablishment  of  its  foreign 
influence,  the  great  development  of  its  inter¬ 
nal  resources.  It  will  do  justice  to  the 
steadiness  with  which  those  statesman  labor¬ 
ed,  on  the  whole,  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and,  still  more,  the  tone  of 
national  feeling :  to  repress  popular  aspira¬ 
tions  after  military  greatnes?,  to  extirpate  the 
remnant  of  enmities  and  strifes  which  the 
revolutionary  period  had  left  in  the  minds  of 
men.  It  will  acknowledge  that  never  did 
France  enjoy  so  many  of  the  advantages 
ordinarily  comprised  under  the  general 
term  of  good  government,  as  from  1815  to 
1848. 

But  it  must  also  recognize  the  instability  of 
these  advantages;  the  total  failure  of  this 
period  of  comparative  tranquility  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  single  permament  institution,  or  impart¬ 
ing  a  single  fixed  principle.  And  it  will 
trace  much  of  this  ill  success  to  one  fatal 
weakness  of  the  statesman  of  that  era.  and 
the  literary  statesmen  most  of  all.  It  arose 
from  that  all-pervading  sentiment  of  subser¬ 
viency  to  the  popular  will,  to  that  quintessen¬ 
tial  element  of  sovereignty  which  is  supposed 
to  be  embodied  in  universal  suffrage,  which 
has  been  the  most  enduring  and  the  most 
unfortunate  result  of  the  first  Revolution. 
The  politicians  in  question  (with  exceptions, 
doubtless,  but  these  were  few,)  appeared  to 
start  from  the  fixed  principle,  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  government  which  they  served  was 
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not  a  permanent  institution.  The  right  of 
every  man  to  an  equal  share  of  public  power, 
the  consequent  right  of  the  people  at  large 
to'  interfere  at  will  in  its  own  affairs,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  elective,  bodies  which  at  best 
represented  but  a  fraction  of  it, — these  were 
the  fundamental  doctrines  which  they  might 
endeavor  to  keep  out  of  sight  at  times,  but 
which,  whenever  pressed  on  them  by  logical 
force  as  against  themselves,  or  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  embarrassing  an  adversary,  they 
were  too  ready  to  proclaim,  even  with  osten¬ 
tation.  Most  of  these  men  had  begun  pub¬ 
lic  life  with  high  popular  principles ;  and  it 
was  their  constant  study  to  apologize  for 
postponing  their  adoption.  Existing  institu¬ 
tions  were  merely  the  type  of  things  that 
were  to  be  ; — a  course  of  education,  through 
which  the  present  age  was  to  pass,  in  order  ' 
that  some  future  one  might  come  into  full 
enjoyment  of  the  abstract  rights  of  humanity. 
These  observations  of  course  apply  with  most 
force  to  those  who  governed  after  the  events 
of  1830  had  brought  more  prominently  for¬ 
ward  the  revolutionary  tenets  ;  but  they  hold 
good  also  of  their  immediate  predecessors 
under  the  Restoration.  By  all  alike  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  constantly  treated  as  a  minor  still 
under  guardianship,  and  every  constitutional 
check  and  safeguard  but  as  a  device  for  the 
necessary  prolongation  of  his  minority.  Thus 
they  haa  the  double  and  fatally  inconsistent 
task  imposed  upon  them  of  constantly  &ght- 
ing  anarchy  in  the  streets  and  clubs,  constant¬ 
ly  extolling  the  principles  which  lead  to  it  in 
abstract  discussion.  “  Je  ne  connais  rien  de 
plus  deplorable,”  says  M.  Guizot,  “  que  ces 
pouvoirs  qui,  dans  la  lutte  des  bons  et  mau- 
vais  principes,  des  bonnes  et  mauvaises  pas¬ 
sions,  plient  eux-memes  a  chaque  instant  le 
genou  devant  les  mauvais  principes  et  les 
mauvaises  passions,  et  puis  essaient  de  se  re¬ 
dresser  pour  combattre  leurs  excos.’*  What 
wonder  if  the  people  of  France  never  heart¬ 
ily  embraced  a  form  of  government  which 
their  legislators  and  governors  themselves 
appeared  too  often  to  regard  as  a  mere  shift 
and  make-believe  ? 

But  neither  had  these  statesmen,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  as  it  appears  to  us,  any  distinct  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  real  wants,  desires,  and  im¬ 
pulses  of  that  very  people  whom  they  thus 
defied  in  their  political  theory.  Probably  at 
no  time  was  there  so  great  a  gulf  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed  in  France, 
so  little  mutual  knowledge  of  what  both  so 
much  required  to  know — each  other’s  real 
character — as  under  the  constitutional  mo¬ 
narchy.  The  very  ordinary  ties  of  special 


interests, — those  of  feudal  attachment,  nay, 
of  common  neighborhood  and  local  predi¬ 
lections,  some  of  which  at  least  ought  to  con¬ 
nect  the  representatives  with  the  represented, 
— were  scarcely  maintained,  and  seemed 
thought  of  little  account.  The  deputies  be¬ 
longed,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  political  caste, 
out  of  which  the  governing  few  emerged  by 
dint  of  parliamentary  or  court  interest.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  study,  too, — the  habit  of 
reading  the  world  in  bcwks,  not  in  free  com¬ 
munication  with  its  inhabitants, — necessarily 
rendered  the  notions  of  statesmen  taken  from 
it  to  a  singular  extent  vague  and  unreal.  Ac¬ 
customed  to  turn  history  into  a  series  of 
I  party  romances,  they  carried  on  the  same 
romances  in  their  political  career ;  the  only 
real  fiesh-and-blood  people  with  whom  they 
had  any  personal  acquaintance  at  all,  was  but 
the  excitable,  intelligent,  capricious  populace 
of  Paris  and  other  large  cities,  men  whose 
language  they  could  in  some  degree  under¬ 
stand,  and  who  could  understand  theirs  well 
— far  better  than  would  be  the  case  with 
similar  classes  in  our  own  country ;  men 
easily  swayed  by  the  Press,  and  full  of  poli¬ 
tical  notions  and  impulses  derived  at  second¬ 
hand  from  books  or  talk,  but  with  little 
abiding  conviction.  The  real  Demos  of 
France, — the  millions  of  her  agricultural 
people,  who  live  altogether  without  the 
sphere  of  civic  and  literary  influences, — 
these  were,  we  cannot  but  suspect,  little  less 
strange  to  the  politicians  in  question  than 
Kabyles  or  Otaheitans. 

It  was,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  these  combin¬ 
ed  causes, — the  habit  of  flattering  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  popular  supremacy,  the  habit  of 
mistaking  manifestations  of  opinion  by  a 
small  and  peculiar  class  for  those  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  itself, — that  France  mainly  owed  that 
fatal  exhibition  of  moral  weakness  and  poli¬ 
tical  ignorance  which  she  witnessed  jn  the 
crisis  of  February,  1848.  It  is  of  little  avail 
now,  when  the  leading  nation  of  Europe  has 
entered  on  another  and  not  less  ominous 
stage  in  its  revolutionary  march,  to  act  the 
easy  part  of  censors  towards  the  parties  en¬ 
veloped  in  that  most  pitiable  and  undignified 
of  political  catastrophes.  All  tliat  is  to  our 
present  purpose,  is  to  indicate  the  particular 
character  which  the  popular  outbreak  of  that 
month  derivedlfrom  those  features  which  we 
have  remarked  on  as  characteristic  of  the 
then  existing  government.  Never  was  there 
popular  insurrection  of  so  absolutely  unreal 
and  factitious  a  kind.  Whatever  amount  of 
bitterness  might  exist  between  political  par¬ 
ties  in  the  governing  class,  there  existed,  ss 
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far  as  the  people  were  concerned,  not  the  re¬ 
motest  sense  of  any  grievance  such  as  ordi¬ 
narily  stirs  the  blood  of  the  masses — not 
even  the  symptoms  of  one  of  those  popular 
panics  which  sometimes  exercise  an  equal  in¬ 
fluence  with  real  grievances.  The  so-named 
“  people”  seemed  called  in  merely  like  the 
supernumeraries  in  a  theatrical  battle.  They 
came  to  play  out  a  play — to  complete  the 
dinouem^t  of  a  long  political  romance — for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  actual 
representation  of  things  of  which  the  narra¬ 
tive  had  been  their  favorite  reading — as  Nero 
burnt  Rome  to  obtain  a  distinct  conception 
of  the  sack  of  Troy. 

These  are  not  the  mere  impressions  of  for¬ 
eign  observers :  witness  the  following  re¬ 
mark  of  an  acute,  and  certainly  a  very  con¬ 
siderate  thinker,  M.  de  Sainte  Beuve :  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  influence  of  the  theatre  on  the 
public  mind,  he  says : — 

la  the  scenes,  scandalous  or  grotesque, 
which  followed  the  revolution  of  February, 
what  is  it  that  we  have  most  frequently  seen  ? 
The  repetition  in  the  streets  of  what  had 
been  acted  in  the  theatres.  The  public 

Places  parodied  the  stage  in  earnest . 

‘  There  goes  my  history  of  the  Revolution,’ 
observed  a  historian,  as  he  saw  one  of  these 
revolutionary  parodies  defile  under  his  win¬ 
dow.  Another  writer  might  have  said,  with 
equal  justice,  *  there  goes  my  drama !’  One 
thing  has  especially  struck  me  in  these  events, 
astonishing  as  they  are,  and  little  as  I  am 
disposed  to  underrate  their  importance  in 
other  respects;  it  is,  above  all,  a  character 
of  imitation,  and  that  literary  imitation.  One 
felt  that  the  phrase  had  preceded  the  action. 
In  ordinary  cases,  literature  and  the  stage 
take  possession  of  great  historical  events,  in 
order  to  celebrate  them,  and  to  develop 
their  meaning :  here  it  was  living  history 
which  set  about  imitating  literature.”  (  Cau- 
seriet  du  Lundi,  vol.  i.  p.  36.) 

Such  was  the  bewildering  anarchy  which 
prevailed  no  less  in  the  ideas  of  statesmen 
than  in  the  details  of  government — such  the 
atmosphere  of  fiction  and  unreality  which 
veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  governing  classes 
the  real  aspect  of  things,  when  the  Demos 
himself — so  long  invoked,  flattered,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to — at  lut  intervened  in  his  proper 
person ;  not  as  the  abstract  creature  of  uni¬ 
versal  intelligence  and  power  to  which  each 
reasoner  attributed  his  own  ideas  ;  nor  as  the 
Red  Republican  of  the  streets,  drilled  by 
club  agitation,  parading  the  cities  in  proces¬ 
sions,  or  dancing  round  trees  of  liberty ;  but 
in  the  form  of  six  millions  of  peasant  elec¬ 


tors,  not  representing  but  actually  being  the 
bulk  of  a  great  agricultural  nation,  putting 
by  with  utter  disregard  the  various  theories 
which  were  prescribed  for  their  acceptance 
under  names  of  an  exclusive  and  class  popu¬ 
larity  unknown  to  them,  and  demanding 
merely  a  simple  and  a  strong  government, 
and  that  government  under  a  Bonaparte. 

That  the  desire  for  a  strong  government 
was  the  ruling  principle  of  the  movement 
may  be  readily  admitted ;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth 
which  pride  still  causes  many  Frenchmen  to 
reject,  that  the  mere  Bonapartist  element, 
sheer  attachment  to  the  name  and  race,  had 
a  great  share  in  provoking  it  also.  How  far 
this  attachment  may  be  a  strong  and  abiding 
one,  future  days  will  show.  Enough  for  our 
present  purpose  that  it  spreads  very  widely 
over  the  surface,  whether  it  penetrates  far 
below  it  or  not.  It  is,  at  all  events,  very  far 
stronger  than  those  ephemeral  and  second¬ 
hand  notions  which  make  up  the  changeable 
creeds  of  the  bourgtoitie  and  the  mob.  It 
is,  as  we  believe,  no  longer  wholly  or  chiefly 
the  old  feverish  dream  of  national  glory,  the 
heathen  worship  of  the  conquering  Eagle ; 
not  that  these  are  extinct,  abundantly  nour¬ 
ished  as  they  have  been  by  the  folly  of  states¬ 
men  and  writers,  keeping  alive  these  remem¬ 
brances  as  an  ignoble  source  of  popularity 
for  themselves.  But  at  the  present  day,  it 
is  probable  that  “  Buonapartism” — since  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  attempt 
some  analysis  of  so  strange  a  national  faith 
— is  chiefly  composed  of  other  elements. 

There  is,  first  and  foremost,  that  pervad¬ 
ing  sentiment  among  the  masses  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  name,  a  race,  or  an  institution, 
which  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  call  Loy¬ 
alty.  The  word  has  indeed  acquired  a  kind 
of  romantic  color,  from  being  popularly  em¬ 
ployed  to  designate  only  a  particular  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  feeling  ;  that  union  of  reli¬ 
gious,  chivalric,  and  patriotic  impulses  which 
displays  itself  in  devoted  adherence  to  some 
royal  person  or  dynasty,  long  connected  with 
the  history  and  institutions  of  a  country. 
But  this  is  neither  a  very  ordinary  notion 
among  the  multitudes,  nor  an  ancient  one,  in 
this  part  of  the  world  at  least.  It  is  the 
production  of  comparatively  modem  refine¬ 
ment,  and  a  peculiar  state  of  society.  The 
classical  world  knew  it  not.  Nor  did  the 
feudal  world.  The  knights  of  Froissart  had 
no  loyalty,  in  this  sense.  Their  devotion  was 
to  their  leader  in  the  field,  or  the  suzerain  of 
whom  they  held,  not  to  their  country  and 
prince.  French  and  English  chiefs  served 
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together  indiscriminately  under  the  banner 
of  fidward  the  Third.  Loyalty,  in  the  nar¬ 
row  and  romantic  sense,  seems  to  hare  been 
in  general  the  product  of  long  and  engross¬ 
ing  national  struggles,  carried  on  by  a  whole 
people,  high  and  low,  under  one  standard. 
Thus  it  arose  in  Spain  through  the  Moorish 
wars,  in  Scotland  during  those  against  the 
Edwards,  in  France  after  Agincourt,  while  in 
England  it  hardly  existed  until  the  time  of 
the  Tudors.  It  has  achieved  great  things  in 
later  times;  but,  in  France  at  all  events,  it 
has  long  ceased  to  have  a  pervading  influ¬ 
ence.  Vendean  Legitimism,  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  has  for  some  lime  been  an  exception 
only  ;  the  bond  of  a  minority,  powerful  from 
zeal  and  self-devotion,  but  still  a  minority 
and  not  a  considerable  one.  But  loyalty  in 
the  wider  sense  is  not  extinct ;  no  great  na¬ 
tion  capable  of  high  impulses,  could  exist 
without  it.  It  must  have  a  cause  and  a  sym¬ 
bol,  strange  and  even  grotesque  as  these  may 
appear  to  the  philosopher.  In  America,  it 
may  be  the  Constitution  ;  in  Turkey,  the 
banner  of  the  Prophet ;  in  Russia,  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  Czar ;  but  some  rallying  point  the 
will  and  heart  of  the  people  will  have.  Now 
in  France,  however  unpopular  with  the  edu¬ 
cated  part  of  the  public  this  truth  may  be, 
the  only  loyalty  left  is  Bonapartism.  It 
rests  on  the  original  and  repeated  will  and 
choice  of  the  nation,  and  the  mass  of  a  na¬ 
tion  rarely  and  slowly  abandons  what  it  has 
once  deliberately  willed.  The  elevation  of 
Napoleon,  which  history  deals  lightly  with 
as  one  bygone  revolution  among  many  others, 
lives  in  their  memory  as  a  substantial  and 
unrevoked  act  of  popular  sovereignty.  The 
Emperor  may  have  forfeited  the  throne  ten 
times  over  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  in  those 
of  educated  France,  but  notin  theirs.  Their 
opinion  was  never  a.sked.  The  active  popu¬ 
lation  exhausted  by  war,  the  fields  cultivated 
by  old  men  and  by  women,  the  remnant  of 
the  people  submitted,  in  1814,  to  what  they 
could  not  avert ;  but  they  submitted  under 
silent  protest,  to  be  repeated  in  every  cottage 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  young 
Napoleon  was  to  them  what  the  Pretender 
was  to  the  Highlanders,  the  living  represen¬ 
tative  of  an  injured  right.  They  did  not 
oppose  intervening  dynasties;  they  simply 
ignored  them.  The  Bourbons  of  both 
inches  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  army, 
the  nobles,  the  wealthy,  the  cultivated,  the 
place-holding  and  deputy-choosing  portions 
of  the  nation  :  not  theirs.  They  went  back 
from  a  present,  in  which  they  took  little 
share,  to  dwell  on  the  legends  of  their  own 


chosen  leader  ;  so  truly  did  the  truest  French 
poet  and  most  thorough  Frenchman  of  our 
day  predict  that — 

L’hnmble  toit  dans  cinqnante  ans 
N’aura  plus  d'autre  histoire. 

"The  charge  which  may  with  justice  be 
brought  against  the  common  people,”  says 
Macaulay,  "  is,  not  that  they  are  inconstant, 
but  that  they  almost  invariably  choose  their 
favorites  so  ill,  that  their  constancy  is  a  vice 
and  not  a  virtue.” 

Such  were  their  sentiments  down  to  1S48 ; 
and  when  a  nephew  of  the  Emperor,  person¬ 
ally  an  obscure  and  unregarded  man,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  those  hidden  sympathies,  they  rose 
almost  simultaneously  at  his  bidding.  The 
eight  million  votes  of  1852  may  be  contested 
en  mas«e,  or  scrutinized  in  detail,  by  those 
who  think  it  worth  their  while.  The  six 
millions  of  1848  are  an  undeniable  portent, 
to  which  none  can  be  blind  but  those  who 
wilfully  close  their  eyes. 

It  would,  however,  not  be  reasonable,  in 
treating  of  Bonapartism,  to  regard  it  as  an 
idle  sentiment  alone,  and  to  disregard  its  ori¬ 
ginal  cause  and  rationale.  The  peasantry  of 
France  adopted  the  first  Revolution  heartily; 
and  yet  were  no  revolutionists.  Jacques 
Bonhomme  might  carry  a  pike,  wear  a  cock¬ 
ade,  and  sing  the  Marseillaise,  along  with  his 
neighbor  the  gamin  of  the  city ;  but  no  Re¬ 
publican  was  he,  except  exactly  so  far  as 
suited  the  interest  of  his  pocket,  which  he 
understood  a  great  deal  better  than  Necker 
and  Cambon,  or  Mallet  and  Divernois,  under¬ 
stood  it  for  him.  The  troubles  which  ruined 
the  towns,  enriched  for  awhile  the  country 
districts.  To  the  great  rustic  classes,  out  of 
the  parts  which  immediately  suffered  by 
civil  war,  their  effect  was  an  enormous  rise 
in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and  an 
enormous  fall  in  the  price  of  land.  Jacques 
paid  his  taxes  in  assignats,  sold  his  produce 
for  silver,  slowed  it  away  in  the  thatch  of 
his  cottage  to  form  a  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  land,  and  was  ready  to  shout  for  any 
government  which  produced  such  advantage¬ 
ous  results.  But  they  were  a  great  deal  too 
good  to  last.  There  came  the  dread  of  roy¬ 
alist  reaction  and  the  resumption  of  forfeit^ 
property  on  the  one  hand ;  of  agrarianism, 
communism,  or  whatever  the  popular  name 
for  the  hobgoblin  may  be,  on  the  other. 
There  came,  too,  what  the  Bonapartist  Gre¬ 
nier  de  Cassagnac  (in  his  Histoire  du  Diree- 
toire)  has  brought  forward  more  distinctly 
than  most  writers  in  general,  the  actual  de- 
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cay  of  the  instniments  of  civilized  life  under 
the  first  Republic ;  the  ruin  of  roads,  canals, 
and  rivers,  forests  and  buildings,  through  the 
weakness  of  the  central  and  destruction  of 
the  local  authorities.  From  all  this  the  First 
Consul  saved  the  peasantry.  It  was  not  to 
the  Revolution,  which  gave  them  their  stake 
in  the  land,  but  to  him  who  preserved  it, 
that  they  chose  to  look  as  their  substantial 
benefactor ;  he  is  their  Pater  Patriae  still ; 
and  it  is  from  his  descendants  that  Jacques 
vaguely  expected  protection  against  priests 
and  seigneurs,  who  (in  his  fancy)  might  one 
day  reclaim  his  property,  against  usurious 
townsfolk  who  might  chicane  him  out  of  it, 
and  disciples  of  Louis  Blanc,  who  might  fra¬ 
ternally  absorb  it. 

We  need  scarcely  dilate  on  this  last  cause, 
which  renders  the  very  name  of  Bonaparte 
popular  in  France — namely,  the  prevailing 
dread  of  anarchy  and  socialism ;  because  this 
is  in  fact  admitted  by  all,  and  is  the  main 
motive  which  induced  the  higher  classes  to 
acquiesce  reluctantly  in  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower  to 
support  it  more  actively.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  notice  this  subject  at  all,  without 
touching  on  the  unreasonable  and  wilful  in¬ 
credulity  with  which  Englishmen  in  general 
are  too  apt  to  treat  this  prevailing  apprehen¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  their  neighbors.  Because 
we,  in  this  country,  are,  happily,  exempt 
from  that  wont  of  terrors — because  we 
have  not  seen  our  streets  deluged  with 
blood,  nor  our  citizens  decimated  from  be¬ 
hind  barricades,  nor  listened  to  the  daily  and 
hourly  appeals  of  a  depraved  press  to  the 
spirit  of  license  and  murder — we  quietly 
pronounce  the  whole  a  delusion  and  a  bug¬ 
bear,  alternately  “  got  up”  by  parliamentary 
majorities,  and  successful  usurpen,  for  their 
own  private  purposes.  Those  whose  eyes 
have  witnessed  the  intermittent  but  inextin¬ 
guishable  civil  war  of  Lyons,  the  bloody  vic¬ 
tory  of  Cavaignac,  the  sittings  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  the  return  by  a  majority  of  Parisian 
voters  of  men  pledged  to  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion”  of  society,  judge  a  little  differently : 
and  our  English  views,  if  more  dispassionate, 
are  certainly  founded  on  a  much  less  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Sound  or  not,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  the  sentiment 
is  most  deeply  rooted,  and  that  it  adds  pecu¬ 
liar  strength,  not  only  to  absolute  govern¬ 
ment,  but  especially  to  a  government  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Bonapartist  recollections.  The 
reason  for  which  we  will  take  from  no  partial 
witness,  M.  Guizot.  It  is  this ;  that  all  other 
French  governments,  since  the  first  Revolu¬ 


tion,  were  weak  against  the  extreme  Repub¬ 
lican  opinion,  by  whatever  name  it  may  for 
the  time  be  called,  because  they  all  tampered 
with  it,  and  gave  way  to  it:  so  have  the 
writers,  the  statesmen,  the  educated  classes  ; 
all,  save  Napoleon  alone. 

“  Je  pourrais  me  donner  le  plaisir  de  rap- 
peler  ici  les  noma  et  la  m^moire  de  tant  de 
pouvoirs  qui  sont  tomb^  honteusement,  pour 
s’dtre  Iftchement  asservis  ou  prates  aux  er- 
reurs  et  aux  passions  des  d^mocraties  qu’ils 
avaient  mission  de  gouverner.  J’aime  mieux 
citer  ceux  qui  ont  glorieusement  vccu  en  leur 

r6^i8tant .  La  France  democratiqne 

doit  beaucoup  a  I’Empereur  Napoleon.  II 
lui  adonnd  deux  choses  d’un  prix  immense, 
au  dedans,  I’ordre  civil  solidement  constitu6 : 
au  dehors,  I’ind^pendance  nationale  fortement 
appuy6e  par  la  gloire.  A-t-elle  jamais  eu 
un  gouvernement  qui  I’ait  plus  rudement 
traitee,  qui  ait  montre  pour  les  idees  et  les 
passions  favorites  de  la  democratic  moins  de 
complaisance?  Dans  le  fond,  Napoleon  ne 
s’est  preoccup6  que  de  relever  le  pouvoir, 
de  lui  rendre  les  conditions  de  sa  force  et  de 

sa  grandeur .  II  a  cru  et  prouvd  qu’on 

pouvait  servir  et  gouverner  une  socii&te  domo- 
cratique  sans  condescendre  a  tons  ses  pen¬ 
chants:  e’est  la  sa  grandeur.”  {De  la  Di- 
nwrratie  en  France,  p.  26,  28.) 

Such  was  the  formidable  power  against 
which  the  anomalous  body  lately  called  the 
Party  of  Order,  or  majority  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  struggled ;  in  a  more  irregular  and  divi- 
ved  manner  at  first,  more  decidedly  after¬ 
wards  as  parties  assumed  a  more  distinct 
shape,  from  1848  to  1851.  The  conflict  is  too 
recent,  the  names  of  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  it  too  freshly  before  us,  to  judge  of 
it  impartially,  or  describe  it  without  retirmeet 
and  restniint.  But  no  circumstance  of  the 
whole  struggle  strikes  us  more  forcibly  than 
the  pertinacity  with  which  the  defeated  party 
refused  to  recognize,  with  which  they  now 
refuse  to  recognize,  the  real  strength,  and 
the  real  claims,  of  the  conqueror.  They  will 
attribute  his  success  to  military  force  ;  to 
fraud,  perjury,  and  violence  ;  to  Machiavel- 
ian  combinations;  to  their  own  weakness 
and  divisions  ;  invent  any  solution,  in  short, 
rather  than  recognize  in  hina  the  choice  of 
the  nation.  Those  whose  republican  princi¬ 
ples  his  pre-eminence  shocked — those  whose 
personal  importance  it  wounded — those  who 
had  formed  too  just  an  idea  of  his  dangerous 
character  and  unbounded  ambition — all  who, 
from  any  motive,  good  or  bad,  opposed  him, 
equally  closed  their  ears  against  the  popular 
voice.  And  yet,  the  real  main  spring  of  the 


crisis  was  there.  Without  that  voice  behind  influence  of  deep  and  ruinous  delusions ;  not 
him,  neither  military  force,  nor  party  in-  only  the  delusions  of  the  time,  but  those  of 
trigues,  however  these  may  have  contributed  the  class  to  which  they  chiefly  belonged — 
to  the  present  result,  could  have  given  the  the  fatal  ignorance  which  besets  men  of  the 
President  more  than  the  success  of  a  day.  study,  the  drawing-room,  and  the  bureau,  as 
It  is  idle  to  deny  the  title  which  that  voice  to  the  real  wants  and  feelings  of  the  outer 
confers,  regret  it  as  we  may.  The  frame  of  multitude.  They  worked  on  honestly  at 
government  must  needs  rest  on  some  founda-  constructing  some  kind  of  ediflce  of  “  Par- 
tion.  That  foundation  cannot  be  the  opinion  liamentary  government,”  while  every  one 
which  sections  of  educated  people,  or  any  else  saw  clearly  enough  that  even  if  there 
majority  of  educated  people,  or  the  street  had  been  no  Bonaparte  in  existence — if  Sin- 
mob  of  Paris  in  an  hour  of  revolution,  may  bad  had  fairly  shaken  oflf  the  old  man,  in- 
entertain  of  the  best  commonwealth.  In  a  stead  of  having  just  lent  him  his  shoulders 
country  where  every  political  institution  and  for  a  second  ride — the  Constitution,  of  which 
principle  has  been  swept  away  from  the  sur-  they  were  themselves  the  creatures,  was  so 
face,  laying  bare  the  fundamental  rock  itself,  framed  as  to  render  Parliamentary  Govem- 
DO  such  foundation  remains,  except  the  direct  ment  simply  impossible.  In  their  dread  of 
choice  of  the  numerical  People.  However  Socialism,  they  undoubtedly  had  the  country 
perilous  the  appeal  to  that  choice  may  be,  along  with  them;  but  in  their  dealing  with 
however  fallacious  the  circumstances  under  it,  in  their  determination  to  stop  up  by  force 
which  it  is  exercised,  still  that  choice  is  law  every  escape  of  the  feelings  of  the  classes 
for  the  time,  simply  because  there  is  no  other,  in  which  the  proscribed  opinions  prevailed. 
The  patriot  may  deplore  it,  protest  against  to  make  an  earthquake  of  every  public  meet- 
it,  resolutely  withhold  his  own  personal  ad-  ing,  a  volcano  of  every  little  cooperative  as- 
hesion  from  it;  but  deny  its  validity  he  can-  sociation,  they  at  once  irritated  the  oppressed, 
not.  Such  denial  is  not  merely  self-contra-  and  confirmed  the  multitude  in  the  notion 
dictory  ;  it  is,  in  truth,  anarchical  in  its  con-  that  stronger  heads  and  arms  than  theirs 
sequences.  were  needed  to  preserve  society  against  so 

We  say  this  is  no  disparagement  of  the  ubiquitous  an  enemy.  Every  aspect  of  dan- 
real  merits  of  the  great  party,  greater  in  de-  ger,  except  the  real  and  pressing  one,  roused 
feat  than  in  success,  to  which  we  have  refer-  their  imaginative  terrors.  They  lived  in  con- 
red  :  or  of  its  eminent  and  unfortunate  lead-  stant  fear  of  conspiracies,  as  if  it  had  not 
ers.  Some  future  time  will  do  more  justice,  passed  into  a  proverb  that  conspiracies  never 
not  only  to  their  motives  but  to  their  conduct,  accomplish  any  substantive  result  in  France ; 
than  the  jealous  friends,  or  victorious  oppo-  of  the  ambition  of  military  leaders,  as  if  it 
nents,  of  the  present  day.  Then  will  be  was  not  plainly  written  in  French  history, 
appreciated  the  gallant  stand  which  they  that,  since  1789,  with  the  one  great  excep- 
made  against  anarchy,  even  to  the  sacrifice  lion,  no  military  man  has  ever  exercised  the 
of  personal  interests  and  popularity  :  the  slightest  political  influence  of  himself,  or  ever 
perseverance  with  which  they  labored  gra-  controlled  for  a  single  day  the  march  of  the 
dually  to  extirpate  those  passions  and  pre-  political  machine.  But,  above  all,  they 
judices  which  opposed  the  re-establishment  wasted  their  time  and  their  strength,  not 
of  order  and  sound  principles — their  steady  only  in  Parliamentary  contests,  but  in  mutual 
maintenance,  with  some  fatal  exceptions,  of  hatred  and  detraction,  and  the  incessant  en- 
principles  of  international  right  abroad,  finan-  deavor  to  pull  down  and  ruin  one  another, 
cial  credit  and  legal  justice  at  home — their  Thus  the  Party  of  Order  went  on,  fighting 

labor,  hoping  as  it  were  against  hope,  to  with  shadows  when  they  were  not  engaged 
build  up  a  kind  of  negative  loyalty,  to  re-  in  the  worse  occupation  of  fighUng  with  each 
construct  a  disintegrated  society  with  the  other,  until  the  tide  of  inevitable  ruin  had 
mere  cement  of  the  “  love  of  order,” — “  to  swelled  so  high  that  there  was  scarcely  time 
turn  lint  back  into  linen,”  if  we  may  use  the  to  do  more  than  note  and  signalise  its  close 
vigorous  comparison  of  a  revolutionary  writer,  advance,  before  the  waves  bad  swept  away 
But  it  will  not  be  denied,  at  the  same  lime,  the  whole  of  them,  with  the  futile  bulwarks 
that  they  went  on  at  their  work  under  the  they  were  endeavouring  to  rear. 
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The  principal  new  works  issued  from  the  press 
daring  the  month,  and  noticed  in  the  leading  criti¬ 
cal  journals,  are  comprised  in  the  follow  ing  lists : 

Life  of  Thorwalsden,  from  the  Danish  of  Just 
Matthias  Thiele,  is  published  in  German,  and  highly 
praised  by  the  Athenaum.  After  noticing  the  want 
of  a  proper  biography  of  the  great  artist,  the  re- 
riewer  says  of  this,  that  “  it  promises  to  rank,  when 
completed,  among  that  choicer  class  of  biographies 
in  which  the  writer,  besides  the  merit  of  research, 
and  the  advantage  of  copious  materials,  displays  the 
gift  of  a  lively  sense  of  character,  and  a  power  of 
fixing  those  personal  or  circumstantial  traits  which, 
above  all  others,  bring  an  eminent  figure  nearest  to 
the  mind  and  heart  of  distant  survivors.” 

A  Journey  to  the  Tea  Countries  of  China,  by 
Robert  Fortune,  is  a  work  of  much  interest  The 
work  has  grown  out  of  a  special  mission  to  China, 
intrusted  to  him  by  the  East  India  Company,  in  the 
summer  of  1848.  The  Government  of  India  have 
been  endeavoring  fbr  some  time  to  establish  the 
cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  in  certain  parts  of  the 
north-west  provinces;  and  Mr.  Fortune  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  home  authorities  to  proceed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  China,  with  a  view  to  procuring 
from  the  most  celebrated  tea  districts  of  that  coun¬ 
try  a  supply  of  genuine  plants  and  seeds ;  and,  in 
the  second  pla«^  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  a 
number  of  native  Chinese  expert  in  the  several  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  manufacture  of  tea,  and  conveying 
them,  with  all  needful  implements  and  machines 
employed  by  them,  to  the  tea  plantations  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  “There  is  not,”  says 
the  Athenaum,  “  any  remarkable  merit  in  the  style ; 
but  we  have  rarely  met  with  anv  book  of  travels 
which  so  entirely  won  our  confidence  as  the  one 
before  os.  There  is  an  air  of  genuineness — an  ab¬ 
sence  of  exaggeration  from  first  to  last — which  would 
amply  cover  many  more  faults  than  can  fairly  be 
found  with  Mr.  Fortune’s  present  performance.” 

The  story  of  Nell  Gwynn,  and  the  Sayings  of 
Charles  II.  related  and  collected  by  Peter  Cunning¬ 
ham.  “  Many  will  doubt  whether  it  was  desirable 
to  have  the  story  of  such  a  woman  written  in  these 
times.  The  doubt  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
Cunningham  himself ;  but  the  town-life  of  the  Re¬ 
storation  is  an  attractive  theme  to  a  lover  of  old 
books  and  old  gossip;  and  having  determined  on 
the  task,  we  must  say  that  he  has  accomplished  it  as 
pleasantly  and  satisfactorily  as  such  a  theme  admit¬ 
ted.  For  the  mere  sulueet  which  supplies  the  title 
the  book  would  be,  of  eonrse,  too  large  ;  but  Mr. 
Cunningham'^  talents  and  habits  are  those  of  a 
graceful  hterary  gossip,  and  his  pages  abound  in 
anecdote  and  repartee  gathered  from  many  quar¬ 
tern  Of  Mr.  Cunningham's  diligenee  we  can  speak 
with  greater  praise,  than  of  his  impartiality.  His 
fault  is  a  fault  of  biographers  in  general,  but  shows 
more  strikingly  here,  because  of  his  subjecta  He 
glosses  over  much  of  hk  heroine’s  coarseness,  vice 


and  folly;  and,  in  our  opinion,  he  greatly  over¬ 
rates  tlie  wit,  the  ability,  and  the  personal  character 
of  the  royal  profligate,  her  lover.” 

Notes  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan¬ 
tepec,  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  by  R.  Dale.  “Mr. 
Diue’s  excursions  have  thrown  some  little  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  undertakings  required  to  connect 
the  Pacific  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  River 
Coatzacoalcoe.  But  in  other  respects  his  volume  is 
of  littl^ntesest  Hie  manner  is  dry  and  monoton¬ 
ous  ;  and  although  he  affects  to  feel  enraptured  with 
the  scenic  beauties  of  Mexico,  he  conveys  neither 
warmth  nor  other  emotion  to  his  readers.” 

A  book  which  will  delight  many  readers,  the  life 
of  the  veteran  entomologist  and  Christian  philoso¬ 
pher,  Mr.  Kirby,  is  about  to  appear.  It  is  drawn 
up  chiefly  from  his  own  letters  and  journals,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Freeman,  M.A.,  clery^man  of  a  perish 
not  far  from  that  of  which  Mr.  Kirby  was  long  the 
rector.  William  Spence,  whose  name  is  ever  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  supplies  a 
“sketch  of  the  history  of  his  forty-five  years’  friend¬ 
ship  with  Mr.  Kirby,  and  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  *  Introduction  to  Entomology,’  with  numer¬ 
ous  extracts  from  Mr.  Kirby’s  letters  to  him.” 

Mr.  Newman’s  recent  work.  Regal  Rome,  obtains 
high  praise  from  the  Literary  Gazette.  “  We  hail 
with  satisfaction  and  gratitude  Mr.  Newman’s  work, 
as  forming  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject. 
It  is  rather  an  essay  upon  the  history  of  Rome  un¬ 
der  the  kings,  than  a  history  of  Rome  during  that 
period ;  but  it  deserves,  and  we  trust  will  obtain, 
the  attention  both  of  the  scholar  and  the  general 
reader.  To  the  latter,  who  is  only  acquainted  with 
Niebuhr’s  vievrs  as  given  in  a  more  popular  form 
by  Arnold,  it  will  supply  much  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  information,  while  the  clearness  and  liveli¬ 
ness  of  its  style,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  all  pedan¬ 
tic  learning,  will  render  it  peculiarly  acceptable. 
To  the  scholar  it  will  be  still  more  interesting,  as 
the  work  of  a  man  unfettered  by  the  opinions  of  his 
predecessors,  and  who  has  brought  to  his  task  the 
powers  of  a  singularly  original  and  acute  mind.” 

A  Residence  in  Algeria,  by  Madame  Pnis.  “  We 
have  read  the  volume  with  much  pleasure,”  says  the 
reviewer  of  the  Literary  Gazette.  “The  topics 
handled  in  it  are  interesting,  the  narrative  is  flow¬ 
ing,  and  the  record  faithful.” 

The  Poetical  Works  of  David  Macbeth  Moir, 
edited  by  Thomas  Aird,  are  well  reviewed.  Dr. 
Moir  was  the  “  Delta”  of  Blackwood.  The  Literary 
Gazette  says:  “Of  Moir’s  profeMional  ability,  his 
benevolence  to  the  poor,  his  domestic  history  an^ 
habits,  the  tranquil  tenor  and  religions  spirit  of  hia 
life,  his  last  illness,  and  peaceful  death,  Mr.  Aird  has 
given  a  series  of  truthful  and  pleasing  pictures.  Our 
love  for  Delta  as  a  man  is  inereasea.  ’Amiable’ 
was  an  epithet  usually,  and  we  now  know  how 
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justly,  applied  to  him.  ‘  A  6ne  melodious  nature,' 
was  Carlyle’s  remark,  in  speakioff  of  his  death. 
With  Burns  and  Scott  and  Cam{^ll,  and  other 
modern  ‘masters  of  Scottish  song,’  he  cannot  be 
classed,  but  among  poets  of  his  own  day  he  liolds  a 
high  place ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  of  his  pieces 
which  will  live  in  English  literature.” 

Narratives  from  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  by 
John  Hill  Burton,  2  vola,  called  by  the  Athenaum 
a  work  of  skill  and  interest  The  AraMiner  assures 
that  much  of  it  will  be  new  to  all  readers.  “  The 
author  dues  not  make  any  parade  of  his  research, 
but  the  well-informed  reader  will  be  prompt  in  re¬ 
cognition  of  it  Whether  a  criminal  trial  be  in  it¬ 
self  a  thing  to  make  good  reading,  is  a  question  on 
which  men  are  apt  to  differ.  Some  have  a  taste  for 
the  excitement  of  a  tale  of  crime,  others  avoid  it  for 
its  horror.  They  are  wise  who  belong  to  neither 
of  these  classes,  but  with  a  wise  discretion  recc^nice 
in  the  reiH>rts  of  criminal  trials  matter  for  the  his¬ 
torian  and  philosopher,  and  who  read  then?  gravely 
as  a  necessary  shaaow  in  the  picture  of  society  dur¬ 
ing  the  age  to  which  they  may  refer.” 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Glad-stone’s  Translation 
of  Farini’s  Roman  State,  from  1815  to  1850,  has  been 
published,  bringing  the  narrative  of  events  from  the 
dight  of  the  I’upe  in  1848,  to  the  landing  of  the 
French  troops  at  Civita  Veccliia  in  1849.  The 
Athenaum  has  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  work, 
“Its  faults  are  great  narrowness  of  view — a  tetchy, 
sour,  all-carping  disposition,  which  suggests  the  re¬ 
flection,  that  the  author,  however  fitt^ to  criticize 
with  severity  in  writing  the  conduct  of  {>arties  in 
the  Italian  Revolution,  must  have  been  precisely 
one  of  the  men  who  in  action  would  have  hampered 
the  movements  of  any  party;  and,  above  all,  a 
vehement  and  fierce  enmity  to  those  who  led  the 
popular  side  of  the  struggle,  which  stamps  his  nar¬ 
rative  with  a  marked  character  of  one-sidedness 
and  partiality.  Signor  Farini’s  own  point  of  view, 
so  far  as  we  can  detect  it,  seems  to  correspond  most 
nearly  with  that  of  Gioberti  and  the  partisans  of 
Charles  Albert ;  but  throughout  his  work  there  is  a 
far  greater  tenderness  towards  the  Pope  and  all  the 
promoters  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  than  is  com¬ 
mon  even  with  the  most  moderate  of  the  Italian 
reformers.” 

Lives  of  Northern  WorUiies,  by  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge.  Twenty  years  ago  the  lives  here  reprinted 
were  written  for  a  provincial  bookseller,  with  the 
intention  that  they  should  form  part  of  an  extensive 
work.  They  have  been  hitherto  little  known  be¬ 
yond  the  counties  to  which  they  relate,  except  to  a 
few  choice  and  peculiar  readers  used  to  hunt  up 
everything  written  by  a  Coleridge.  These  will 
warrant  our  assertion,  that  the  amount  of  thought¬ 
ful  speculation,  critical  acumen,  deep  learning  and 
elegant  fancy,  in  fragmentary  forms,  associated  with 
the  family  name,  is  so  great,  as  to  constitute  a  sin¬ 
gular  literary  appearance.  Father,  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ter  alike  seem  to  delight  and  excel  in  annotation.” 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  his  Times,  by  James 
Elmes,  is  thus  noticed  by  the  critic  of  the  Athe- 
•  nceum :  “We  opened  this  book  with  great  expecta¬ 
tions,  for  Mr.  Elmes  is  no  newly-entered  student  in 
matters  connected  with  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago  he  gave  ns  what  we  must 
continue  to  call  a  valuable  quarto  volume  upon 
Wren.  *  He  has  not  in  this  interval  lost  sight  of  his 
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favorite  architect,’  was  the  thought  crossing  our 
mind^  as  we  commenced  reading  the  book  before 
us.  ‘Here  we  shall  have,’  we  said  to  ourselves, 

‘  the  marrow  of  his  quarto,  with  such  new  materials 
as  his  own  diligence,  and  the  assistance  of  friends, 
will  have  enabled  him  to  obtain.’  Never  was  ex¬ 
pectation  further  from  being  realized.  Whatever 
IS  valuable  in  the  quarto  is  not  in  the  octavo ;  old 
errors  are  perpetuated,  and  fresh  ones  admitted; 
while,  as  far  as  new  matter  is  concerned,  it  is  in 
quantity  ‘like  a  nutshell  of  malt  to  a  gallon  of 
Thames.’  ” 

The  Court  and  the  Desert;  or  Priests,  Pastors, 
and  Philosophers  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI Y.  The 
Athenaum  pitches  upon  this  book  in  this  style: 

“  Which  among  us  has  not  heard  of  ‘  a  Geneva  ser¬ 
mon  f’  Here  is  one  to  be  wearied  of  by  even  those 
who  have  the  greatest  patience  with  sermonizeis. 

It  is  a  substantial  story  of  Church  matters  in  France 
at  the  epoch  referred  to  in  the  title ;  and  we  imag¬ 
ine,  from  an  expression  in  the  preface,  may  be  of 
SSriss  origin.  Borne  ingenuity  must  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  press  the  life  and  color  out  of  the  world 
of  the  Encyclopedists — some  pains  must  have  been 
taken  to  deprive  the  circle  in  which  Voltaire’s 
‘sincere  et  tendre  Pompadour’  aueened  it,  though 
no  queen  of  such  grace  and  show  as  a  Boucher 
could  paint  But  Uie  ingenuity  and  the  pains  have 
here  been  successful  Dry,  flat^ponderons,  dull — 
such  are  the  epithets  befitting  ‘The  Court  and  the 
Desert’”  *  , 

Alastor,  or  the  New  Ptolemy,  is  a  new  theory  of 
the  universe.  The  author  boldly  attacks  Humboldt 
and  Herschel,  as  miuntaining  doctrines  which  be 
asserts  to  be  “inconsistent  in  themselves,  and  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.” 
He  aenies  the  entire  theory  of  gravitation  with  in¬ 
genuity,  certainly,  but  with  arguments  that  admit 
of  easy  answer. 

Four  Years’  Residence  in  the  West  Indies,  by 
George  Day — a  work  of  the  ancient  Trollope  order. 
The  Spectator  thinks  the  author  of  it  “a  man  of 
much  shrewdness  and  some  vigor  of  mind,  with  a 
good  deal  of  worldly  experience,  and  apparently 
extensive  travel.  His  intelligence  is  not,  indeed,  of 
the  highest  kind,  nor  his  native  comprehension  or 
his  habitual  training  of  the  highest  order.  He  is 
brimful  of  the  prejudices  of  a  cosmopolitan  John 
Bull ;  that  is,  travel  has  rounded  and  enlarged  his 
original  likes  and  dislikes,  without  mollifying  them. 
In  his  opinion,  an  American  is  about  the  worst 
specimen  of  the  genus  Homo— meaning  white  man . 
— both  as  regard  manners  and  morals.  Next  to 
him  comes,  with  some  very  few  exceptions,  the 
gentry  class  of  the  West  Indies— ofiiciaJs,  doctors, 
and  divines  of  the  English  Church.  At  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  these  rank  the  lawyers,  the  Creole 
whites,  and  the  managers  of  estates,  followed  pretty 
closely  by  store-keepers,  white  clerks,  and  so  forth. 
In  point  of  roguery,  the  Mulattoes  would  beat  the 
Americans  if  they  could,  but  they  want  the  intel¬ 
lect  In  the  meaner  passions,  in  presumption,  in 
ignorance,  and  in  bsui  manners,  they  ‘  whip  crea¬ 
tion.’  bating  the  negroea  Of  the  negroes  he  enter¬ 
tains  the  worst  opinion  we  have  yet  seen  put  forth 
by  any  man  of  ‘  nous,’  experienoe,  and  some  litera¬ 
ture.” 

Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,  the  Discoveries  of  Botta 
and  Layard  applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy 
Writ,  by  Joseph  Bonomi,  F.R.S.L.  The  Spectator 
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proDoancM  this  “•  Tcrj  cweful,  conaprehensiTe, 
and  eUbonto  digwt  of  information  aa  regard#  the 
late  diacoTeriee  of  Botta,  Lajard,  and  other  explor¬ 
ers  into  the  ruins  of  NineTeh,  aa  well  as  its  hi^rj 
and  arts.  Joseph  Bonomi  describes  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  tlust  hare  been  made  to  disoover  the 
site  of  Ninereh  before  the  present  daj;  sketches 
the  luckj  explorations  of  Botta  and  Lavard ;  runs 
over,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  histories 
of  Nineveh  and  Babjlon,  scriptural  and  cbtHUcal ; 
elucidates  the  topographj  of  the  region,  and  mi¬ 
nutely  describee  the  discovered  remains ;  illustrat¬ 
ing  his  text  with  numerous  wood-cuts  that  convey 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  originals.  He  also  applies  the  i 
discoveries  to  an  explanation  of  Assyrian  arts  and 
customs,  and  gives  an  interesting  precis  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  that  has  been  made  in  deciphering  the  coni¬ 
form  inscriptions.” 

The  Mystery  of  the  Danube,  by  David  Ui^nhart 
This  is  a  review  of  English  political,  diplomatic,  and 
corainercial  course,  with  regard  to  Russia  and  Tur¬ 
key,  a  point  of  vital  interest  continually  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  continually  neglected  or  misunderstood,  i 
but  never  more  conspicuously  forced  upon  the  pub-  | 
lie  attention  than  at  the  present  moment,  since  i 
Hungary  has  been  subjugated  by  the  armies  of  the  | 
Czar.  The  work  contains  a  detail  of  projects  frus-  I 
trated,  and  projects  that  might  be  still  carried  into 
effect,  illustrating  throughout  the  text  with  which 
it  closes,  “Treat  with  Turkey  to  induce  her  to 
emancipate  her  export  trade,  and  yon  will  gain 
glory  as  well  as  profit — treat  with  her  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  passage  between  the  eastern  and  the 
western  hemispheres,  and  yon  will  gain  profit  as 
well  as  glory." 

Among  the  works  announced  fur  speedy  publica¬ 
tion  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  we  observe  a  new 
book  of  travels  by  Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  “Notes  on 
the  Political  and  Social  State  of  Denmark  end  the 
Duchies  of  Hobtein  and  Sleswig;”  also  “Count 
Arenberg,”  a  story  of  the  times  of  Martin  Luther, 
by  Mr.  ^rtaine,  whose  tale  of  “  Hildebrand  and 
the  Emperor”  was  favorably  received  by  the  public. 
In  the  “Traveller’s  Library,”  a  translation  is  to  ap 
pear  from  the  German,  of  an  “  Expedition  from  Sen- 
naar  to  Taka,  Basa,  and  Beni-Araeer,”  by  Frederic 
Werne,  author  of  the  “Expedition  to  the  Sources  of 
the  White  Nile.” 

One  of  the  new  volumes  of  Mr.  Bohn’s  “Standard 
Library”  completes  Sir  Joshua  Reynold’s  Literary 
Works.  It  contains  the  remainder  of  his  celebrated 
“  Discourses,”  bb  “  Journey  to  Flanders  and  H(d- 
land,”  so  full  of  interesting  criticism  on  the  pictures 
there ;  and  some  minor  compositions,  with  a  Chron¬ 
ological  and  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Modem  Paint¬ 
ers.  The  other  lately-issued  volume  of  the  “Stand¬ 
ard  Library”  is  the  third  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
Works,  completing  them.  It  contains  hb  famous 
treatise  on  “  Urn  Burial,”  hb  Christian  Morals,  Mis¬ 
cellanies  and  Correspondence.  The  learning  db- 
played  in  all  hb  productions  b  amazing,  but  it  b 
almost  too  ponderous;  it  overwhelms  the  reader. 
Hb  writings  must  be  ttudied,  they  cannot  be  penued. 
Nevertheless,  a  cheap  and  accessible  edition  of  them 
such  as  this  will  be  welcome  everywhere,  if  only 
for  oceasiunal  reference,  and  as  literary  curiosities. 

The  May  number  of  7%s  Edinburgh  oontains  a 
little  fly-slip  inserted  by  the  publishers,  and  which 
announces,  with  a  dignified  brevity  worthy  of  the 


occasion,  “  that  the  MS.  journals  and  papers  of  the 
late  'Thomas  Moore  are  in  preparation  for  publica¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  will  ^  edited  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Load  John  Russell”  himself  I  The  cAtie 
thinks  “Lord  .Tohn  probably  even  more  unfit  to  be 
the  biographer  of  the  gay  and  sparkling  Moore,  than 
of  the  jovial  Fox;  but  the  literary  world  opens 
wide  its  arms  to  receive  an  ex-Prime  Minister,  and 
hopes  (especially  after  the  division  of  the  other 
night)  that  in  its  calm  haven  the  noble  author  may 
long  repose  after  the  storms  which  have  vexed  his 
political  career." 

A  novel  by  Alexandre  Dumas  has  singularly  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  world.  It  was  entitled  “Le 
Nabob  et  aa  Fille,” and  the  story  b  reported  to  have 
been  fonnded  upon  facts,  in  which  the  son  of  the 
novelist  bore  a  part.  The  wife  of  a  Russbn  noble, 
of  very  high  rank,  having  been  carried  off  from  her 
husband  while  residing  at  a  French  watering-place, 

by  Monsieur  I) - ,  the  lady  b  reported  to  have 

been  secretly  seized  within  the  territory  of  France, 
and  conveyed  by  agents  of  a  vcrv  high  power  to 
Russia.  The  novel  in  question,  describing  under 
fictitious  names  these  events,  has  Wen  suppressed 
by  the  same  secret  and  irresistible  agency  which 
effected  the  seizure  of  the  frail  fair  one,  and  not  a 
I  copy  of  the  book  is  to  be  got 

Nicolas  Gogol,  one  of  the  most  distingubhed  of 
the  modem  authors  of  Russia,  died  a  few  weeks  ago 
at  Moscow.  He  was  excessively  poor,  but  that  was 
his  own  fault,  as  be  repeatedly  reiused  to  accept  the 
liberal  offers  of  publisWrs  for  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  hb  writings.  His  reason  for  thus  refus¬ 
ing  was,  that  he  had  fallen  into  religious  mysticism, 
and  fancied  that  his  publications  constituted  a  dead¬ 
ly  sin.  He  would  have  destroyed  them  all  if  he 
could,  and  carefully  burned  all  hb  unpublished 
mannscripta  His  works  throw  great  light  on  Rus¬ 
sian  manneia,  and  he  has  been  called  the  Russian 
Dickena  Just  before  breathing  hb  last,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Ah  I  if  people  knew  how  pleasant  it  b  to 
die,  they  would  not  fear  death.” 

The  catalogue  of  the  Easter  book-fair  at  Leipsic 
contains  4,527  works  as  published,  and  1,108  to  be 
published.  This  b  an  increase  of  700  volumes  com- 
I  pared  to  the  Michaelmas  fair,  and  of  800  more  than 
j  the  last  Easter  fair.  The  number  of  publishers  by 
I  whom  the  works  have  been  brought  out  b  903. 

I  One  house  at  Vienna  has  product  113,  and  the 
;  Messieurs  Brockhaus  95. 

The  French  Academy,  on  the  proposition  of  M. 
j  Montalember^  have  announced  a  prize  of  4,000  francs 
I  for  the  best  historical  and  literary  essay  on  “Politi¬ 
cal  Eloquence  in  England.”  The  essays  are  to  be 
sent  in  Wfore  the  Ist  of  March,  1 854. 

The  chairs  of  History  and  of  Philosophy  have  been 
suppressed  in  the  University  of  Paris,  by  decree  of 
the  President,  and  various  i^cks  are  put  upon  the 
teaching  of  even  the  physic^^iencea 

Abbas  Pacha,  the  Viceroy  of  E^pt,  b  causing 
excavations  to  be  made,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Maunier,  in  different  parts  of 
his  sandy  territory,  where  there  exists,  or  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  exbt,  ruins  of  ancient  monuments. 

Mr.  Isaac  Cullimore,  an  active  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  lately  died  at  hb  resi¬ 
dence  at  Clapham.  Hb  researches  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  an- 
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tiqaitiM,  and  chronology  in  connection  with  biblical 
lore. 

Recently  an  account  waa  given  o^  the  number  of 
persons  admitted  to  visit  the  British  Museum  for 
the  last  six  years,  in  the  annual  return  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1846  (from 
Christmas,  1846,  to  Christmas,  1846),  the  number  of 
persons  admitt^  to  view  the  general  collections 
was  I5t),601 ;  in  1847  the  number  was  820,966;  in 
1848,  897,986 ;  in  1849,  979,073 ;  in  1860, 1,098,863 ; 
and  in  the  year  ending  Christmas  last  the  number 
was  2,624,764,  being  an  increase,  no  doubt,  arising 
from  the  visits  to  London  to  see  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  of  1,426,891  on  the  preceding  year.  In  the 
month  of  August  last  the  number  of  persons  who 
visited  the  Museum  was  680,769,  and  in  August  of 
the  preceding  year  the  number  was  109,349. 

The  twenty-ninth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  Artiste,  now  incorporated  by  royal  charter, 
has  opened  to  the  public  at  its  gallery  in  Suffolk- 
street  In  character,  it  is  very  similar  to  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  Its  strength  lies  in  landscape,  and  we  find 
all  our  old  favorites,  with  a  few  new  names,  amopg 
the  oontributora 

Professor  Rauch,  of  Berlin,  has  finished  a  statue 
of  Emanuel  Kant,  the  metaphysician,  as  a  model  of 
a  memorial  to  be  erected  on  the  Philosuphengang, 
at  Konigsberg,  which  was  his  favorite  walk.  The 
figure  is  in  a  standing  posture,  looking  forward, 
and  the  right  hand  raised,  as  if  demonstrating.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  good  likeness,  and  a  fine  statue. 

Terra-cotta  statuettes,  seventeen  inches  in  height, 
of  the  “Great  Elector,”  and  of  Frederick  I.  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  have  lately  been  cast  in  the  King  of  Prussia’s 
pottery  at  Berlin.  The  models  are  by  Stunner,  the 
well-known  sculptor. 

The  French  government  have  taken  measures  for 
erecting  a  statue  to  Marshal  Ney.  A  sum  of  60,000 
francs  lias  been  granted  by  the  Senate  for  thu  pur- 
purpose. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  erecting  thepe- 
destal  ibr  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  in  front  of  the  Register  House,  E<linburgh. 
The  statue  will  be  inaugurated  with  a  fitting  cere¬ 
mony  on  next  Waterloo  day. 

AMEaicAR  Boons. — Professor  Andrews’  elaborate 
Latin  Lexicon  (originally  published  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  by  the  Haxpexs)  has  been  recently  highly 
lauded  by  the  Spectator; — “An  elaborate  fulness 
and  completeness,  while  everything  is  quite  clear, 
are  the  characteristics  of  this  work;  rendering  it 
the  best  Latin  Dictionary  we  have  met  with  for  the 
scholar  or  advanced  student.  The  origin  of  the 
word,  with  its  general,  particular,  and  successive 
modifications  of  meaning,  is  distinctly  shown ;  the 
period  of  its  use,  itf  single  or  frequent  occurrence, 
the  authors  who  have  used  it,  with  reference  to 
every  passage,  and  jmmerous  philological  features 
relating  to  it,  are  Anted  out  and  illustrated  by 
copious  examples,  ^en  in  their  retrenched  state ; 
the  great  object  of  a  lexicon,  the  meaning,  the  age, 
and  the  authority  of  a  word,  being  steadily  kept  in 
view.  From  the  care  with  which  proper  or  special 
names  are  inserted,  the  book  serves  in  some  degree 
as  a  mythological,  geographical,  and  technical  dic¬ 
tionary.” 

Gkiold  Brown’s  Grammar  of  English  Grammar — 
nblished  by  R.  A  8.  Wood— is  thus  complimented 
y  the  Literary  Oatette  ."-i-"  Whatever  ol  research. 
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of  labor,  and  of  experience  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  a  work  so  ambitious  as  ‘a  Complete  Gram¬ 
mar  of  the  English  Language,’  has  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Brown  (of  Lynn,  Massachusetts)  in  this  un¬ 
dertaking.  The  work  of  many  years,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  all  that  had  before  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  has  produced  a  huge  encyclopsedia  of  gram¬ 
matical  knowledge  All  that  hM  been  said  worthy 
of  record,  on  the  orthography,  etymology,  syntax 
and  pros^y  of  the  Engliso  language,  is  here  me¬ 
thodically  arranged  and  amply  illustrated.  The 
catalogue  of  grammars  and  grammarians  has  more 
than  a  hundred  names,  and  extracts  from  most  of 
the  books  are  given.  In  the  historical  and  critical 
introduction  much  learning  and  ingenuity  are  dis¬ 
played,  and  all  parts  of  the  volume  attest  the  au¬ 
thor’s  learning  and  diligence.” 

Mr.  Bancroft’s  New  History  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution,  originally  published  Littlx  A  Baowx, 
Boston,  elicits  this  expression  from  the  critic  of  the 
Literary  Gaeette: — “A  history  of  the  American 
Revolution  by  one  so  well  qualified,  both  from  per¬ 
sonal  fitness  and  oflSeial  advantages,  to  undertake  the 
task,  is  an  important  contribution  to  English  lite¬ 
rature.  W’ell  acquainted  with  the  past  records  and 
the  present  condition  of  both  countries,  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft  has  collected  his  materials  with  diligence,  and 
used  them  with  judment  and  skill  To  English 
and  to  American  readers  the  subject  is  of  equal  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  author  bears  constantly  in  mind  that 
be  is  writing  for  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic.  To  say 
that  the  book  is  impartial  in  its  tone,  would  be  lit¬ 
tle  commendation,  the  far  more  important  praiss 
we  give  it  of  being  authentic  in  its  soMance.  The 
strict  neutrality  of  an  impartial  narrative,  however 
good  in  theory,  is  rarely  sought  or  found  in  actual 
history.  It  is  amon^  the  things  desirable,  but  not 
desired.  Where  a  historian  hM  clear  views  and 
warm  feelings  as  to  the  matters  which  he  is  record¬ 
ing,  it  is  impossible,  nor  would  it  be  wise  if  pocai- 
ble,  to  avoid  giving  something  both  of  personsJ  and 
national  tone  to  his  narrative.  Mr.  Baneroft  does 
this  enough  to  sustain  interest,  but  never  so  much 
as  to  give  offence.” 

Mr.  Curtis’s  Howadji  in  Syria,  originally  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  IlAarsas,  receives  this  notice  at  the 
hands  of  the  Athenirum : — “There  is  nothing  very 
novel  in  a  journey  along  the  south-eastern  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem  and 
Damascus ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  an  ac¬ 
complished  American  writer,  although  his  pictures 
of  travel  may  be  a  little  fanciful  and  affected. 
When  Mr.  Curtis  is  detailing  his  wanderings  in  the 
Desert  or  in  Palestine  with  tolerable  simplicity  his 
style  is  good,  aud  the  reader  feels  interested ;  but 
when  the  author  labors  to  invest  his  narrative  with 
an  extra-oriental  feeling,  it  becomes  desultory  and 
insipid.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  pleasing  writer,  but  in 
striving  to  impart  a  novel  aspect  to  an  oft-told  tale, 
he  has  drawn  too  freely  on  nis  imagination  for  ef¬ 
fects.” 

Professor  Antbon’s  critical  labors  as  an  annotator 
of  classical  works,  are  thus  spoken  of  by  the  Atke- 
tusum,  in  noticing  his  edition  of  the  Analiasis  of 
Xenophon:  “Dr.  Anthon  has  edited,  and  eluci¬ 
dated  by  notes,  several  of  the  ancient  classics,  and 
whatever  he  has  undertaken,  he  has  performed  in  a 
scholarly  style.  At  the  same  time  his  books  are 
entirely  free  from  pedantry,  and  the  notes  and 
comments  are  so  plain  and  useful,  that  they  are  as 
popular  with  bo^  as  they  are  convenient" 


